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EDEN. 
By Epear Satrtus,.author of ‘‘The Truth about Tristrem Varick,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


In this novel Mr, Sa'tus describes an episode ina honeymoon. The plot is dramatic, the action nervous, 
ont the scene — Avenue. As a picture of contemporaneous life it will be condemned by every lover of 
commonplace. 


A NEW “ ROMANCE OF THE 19h CENTURY,” 
EROS. 


A novel. Bv Laura Darntery. author of ‘* Miss Varian, of New York.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. Strong, interesting, and delightful. 


MARIE 
A Seaside Episode. By J. P. Rirrer, Jr. With Illustrations by Coultaus. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. : 

In this poem, the author tell: an interesting love story in an exceedingly bright, clever, and amusing 
fashion, that reminds one a good deal of Byron’s ‘* Bepp».’”’ Incidentally, he satirizes society in a light vein 
of humor, and in a style that i: gracefal and epigrammatic. The volume contains over forty illustrations, and 
is an admirable specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 


A NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. 


Being the unpremeditated confessions of a not altogether frivolous girl (extracted from the 
rivate correspondence of Miss Evelyn J. Dwyer.) By Nora Heten WarppEL. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. Thirty beautiful Illustrations by Graves. 
“*The story is very readable.”"-— N.Y. Sun. 
**Cleverly conceived and as cleverly told, and has a dash of French flavor in it.”"—Hartford Courant. 
«“*No American novel hus been so heantifully illustrated. * * * Anoriginal work, bracing and piquant 
as Worcestershire sauce or a bottle of thirty years old sherry "—T7he Argus, Baltimore. : 


HIS WAY AND HER WILL. 


A pen-and-ink miniature of Eastern society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. 
‘*A remarkably clever book.”—The American Bookseller. 
“*One of the brightest of this season’s novels.’’—Hast Hnd Budvetin. 
Better than the average *—N. Y. Sun. 
“It is worth reading.” —Baltimore Arqus. 


KISSES OF FATE. 


By E. Heron-Atten. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Three hundred pages of as delightful reading as we have ever published. Julian Hawthorne compliments 
Mr, Allen as being the ablest of the many young writers competing for American readers’ favor. 


A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By E. De Lancy Prerson. Cloth, $1.00. Paner covers, 50 cents. 
j “Is a new and high-wrought society novel that will be in good demand for summer reading.””—Boston 
Commonwealth. 
‘**The book is as novel in conception and plot as it is clever in execution ; and will be a valuable adjunct 
to a spare afternoon at the beach.’’—Dvi/y Spray, Ashbury Park. 
A clever story.” —Buffalo Hxpress. 


THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. 
By Donn Pratt. 12m. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line in his long life. This book contains his best stories ; each 
one shows the charac’er of the author—‘hat of a true, loving, and lovable man. Any man with such a vast and 
viried experience as that of Col. Piatt could have written wonderfully interesting stories, but it takes genius 
and born ability to write tales as delightful as are these in this novel. 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. 


By Junttan Hawrnorne. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
** A Dream and a Forgetting’ w ll put the author on a higher plane than he has yet attained.’’—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
‘*Mr Hawthorne i; to be congratulated on having taken a decided step forward in his chosen profession.” 
—Chicago Herald. 


For sale everewhere, or sent to any address, free of postage, on receipt of price by the 


publishers. 
Clarice Co., 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND BRILLIANT MILITARY STORY, i 


By the Author of ‘‘ Booties’ Baby,’ etc., 
ENTITLED 


BEAUTIFUL JIM 


OF THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT,” 


\ By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


The Author of Bootles’ Baby,” la,” ** Army 99 6 Legends,” Cavalry Lit" id. 
ignon’s Husband,” 


One Volume, 12mo, Lovell’s Library, No. 1165, = 20 cents, 


Joun Strance WIinTER's bright romances of military life have obtained an astounding popularity, 
In a recent review of a story by this writer the County Gentleman remarked: ‘Who that has read 
*Boutles" Baby’ or ‘In Quarters,’ does not feel a thrill of “delightful anticipation at the announcement 
of a new book by the same pleasant and rolific author?” The Morning Post declares each of his 
stories is‘worth reading, some are really touc Sy throughout all there is a certain humor and sympa- 
thetic tone which is as manly as it is pleasant. orld says Mr. Winter's forte is the unusual one 
of compression; the story communicates itself demaaty and naturally, by virtue of its literary , 
nt pathos, dramatic power, variety and id refinement of of incident. 


We have also in press, or have already { issued, the tke following by the same author: 


; Lovell’s Library, No. 2300. Bootles’ Baby; or, Mignon. Illustrated i 
se: ozmy Society. Life in a Garrison Town 10¢, 
ae ry Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out 20¢, 
md aarters with the 25th (The _— Horse) Dragoens... sie 

1170, mental Legends ....... 


“RITA’S” NOVELS. 


AvuTHoRIzeED EpITIoNs, 
12mo, paper covers, in Lovell’s Library, 20 cents each, 


“ Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human,.”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


1. DAME DURDEN, “ Dame Durden is a charming cenception.”"—Spectator. 

2. my hay COQUETTE, “It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally eould be kept up to | 
this level.” —A y. 

3. VIVIENNE, “Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

4. LIKE DIAN’S KISS, “A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.” —Standard. 

5. COUNTESS DAPHNE. “ Written with considerable skill."—Atheneum. “ All lovers of the 
divine art of music should read it, as it contains words on art matters which must fire their zeal and 
foster noble feelings. The story is full of interest.”"—Musival Review. 

6. FRAGOLETTA. Press. “A fascinating story, full of interest throughout.” —Saturday Review. 

7A gl ne SECRET. In Press. ‘Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.” 

Wor 

8. FAUSTINE,. ‘A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention of the reader’ 
It is very welt written, and has all the elements of popularity.”’— Life. 

9. AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. “The mora} of | of ne Fat is sound, the dialogue is 
smart ana lively, the style clear and vigorous throughout.”— Telegraph. Mee aul 

10. "ze BAD BLUE EYES, “Asa literary exponent of ~ anaes of the lovers of 0 

’ Rita is by no means below the average of her a ghbors. In the present volume sh9 - 

depicted a female St. Anthony, expesed to lon Ble ees, yet arriving scathiess 
the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of or —Atheneum 

11, MY LORD OCONCEIT. “ Rita's books are so well known now that it does ast need tte to 
the ae that her style is good, and the story she tells'an interesting one. wt fd. 
these good ~ the merit besides refinement in a great degree.” — 

12. CORINNA. Corinna’ is a work of more than avepage merit, The he Is 
deép nor Serine ut ares both attractive and entertaining, and the language is und 

at times poetic.”—@ourt Journal. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN W. LOVELL and 16 Vesey Straet, New York, 
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PIATI’S WORKS. 


Memories ef the Men who Saved 


the Union. 
f2mo, cloth, $1.50. Mlustrated, 


In this book (‘otonel Piatt treats in his un and 
fateresting style the biographical story of the lives of 
Lincoln,General Thomas, Seward, Stanton, and Chase. 

The Westminster Review, the greatest of all maga- 
sines, says Colonel Piatt's book is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 
reached Europe in half a century. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


Large (2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 


You will find that these stories are thoroughly Ameri- 
ean; and written in that witty, sarcastic vein b: 
which Colonel Piatt has made his name a househol 
word in the home of every true American. 


For 
dog receipt of price, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BELFORD’ 
a Novel by 


‘Ernest DeLancy Pierson, 


ENTITLED 


“THE SHADOW OF THE BARS.” 


OPIUM CURED 
home. No pain of Smelt 


PERFECTED PLAN. 


Accident Insurance at Actual Cost! 
Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, Presipenr. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 


both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 


¢ $25.00 Weekly Indemnity for 26 
consecutive weeks. 


We! cost to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
thly payments of $2.00 each. 
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CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITE 


From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. | 


For 20 years has been the standard rem 
witlp physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pro- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses 
and nervousness. 

It .has been used and recommended by 
Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, 
and thousands of the world’s best brain- 
workers. 


A Vital Laboratory 


For sale by druggists, of sent by mail, $1. 
¥F. CROSBY CO., 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


B6 West 25th Street, New Yous 
3 


S for October will contain — - 


Ag. 


TOMLET ARTICLES 


our KOSMEMA has convinced me 
D., Progessor of Chemistry, New 


alysis of 
Wrvps, 


ui chemicai an 


th, arsenic, or mercury in any form.—P. H. Van Der 
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E ASSOCIATION. -—-GENTLEMEN : care 


TO KNOWL 
that it. contains no lead 


York Medicai College. 


The most marvellous restorer of youth and beauty ever before offered 
to the public. It was manufactured especially for the Empress JOSE- 
PHINE and the ladies of her Court, by an eminent French chemist, and 
was handed down as an heirloom to the descendants of the beautiful and 
celebrated Lady de B——, one of the favorites of the NAPOLEON house- 
hold, and has been used in that family for over half a century ; but has 
never before been an article of merchandise. It is said to be the wash 
that the LADIES of ancient GREECE used after the bath. : 

__ Its properties being so extraordinary and expensive, it was reserved 
through the geferations for the nobility only. This tradition is possibly 
a figment of the FRENCH chemist’s brain, but the fact of the name, 
KOSMEMA, being of Greek derivation, the costliness of its ingre- 
dients, and the rare quality it possesses of giving the SKIN that smooth 
and velvety texture and transparent brilliance for which the GRECIAN 
ladies were renowned, would give it the semblance of TRUTH. 

We have strictly followed this unique formula in compounding this 
invaluable COSMETIC, and have tested its wonderful effect upon the 
skin, and now offer it as a pupe, genuine, and perfectly harmless beauti- 
fier, that should have a place on every lady’s toilet-table. It is abso- 
lutely FREE from any poisonous or deleterious substance that might in- 
jure the health, such as lead, arsenic, or other dangerous minerals that 
usually form the basis of the cosmetics now on the market. 

It gives to the complexion a FRESHNESS, fineness, softness, and 
delicacy, so natural and healthful, that the closest inspection cannot re- 
‘veal its presence. It removes MOTH, FRECKLES, and PIMPLES. It 
cures chapped hands, and makes them white and soft. It restores fad- 
ing beauty and departing youth, and throws a mantle of loveliness over 
the plainest face. Price, $1.00’a bottle. 


KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
384 and 386 Broadway, New York City. 


KOSMEMA. 
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B. TRENOR, 


PROPRIETARY WEDICIRES 
MAGIC MEDICINES. 


NERVO-VITINE. - 


ff the nervous organization is kept in a healthy state, aches and pains will be unknown, 
itine is ten of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 
General Prostration, Loss of Vitality, etc., etc., and all diseases of the nervous system. 
Price, $1.50 for one hundred doses. 


JECORINE. 


This is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “off,” that is, lazy of 
rebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a Ly erm to tell you the fact. The coated 
tongue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and eyes are infor- 
mation enough. These symptoms mean more or less Constipation, Biliousness, 
Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
theuseof Jecorine. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills nerve-pains. Now, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine, 
After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it returning, take daily Nervo-Vitine., 
Itis life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
and there’s a sure cure in each dose. 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine has no equal in the cure of all skin and blood-poisoned diseases. We 
tannot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the diseases. Besides these 
there are Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, and all Skin Erup- 
rg wherein Cutisanine is a never-failing remedy. Price, $1.50 for one hundred 


CRUDITAS. 


The national disease of the people of the United States is spepsia. Millions are 
ttoubled with this complaint of badly assimilated cvilietion Toate forms, from the 
acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas “knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like 
pe suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel like a 
Yearling colt left out to frolic. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL 


386 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ° 


RROPRIETARD MEDICINES 
‘Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines. 


A’ full line of Standard Family Medicines that can be relied upm 
for the cure of the special diseases for which they 
are recommended. 
OYSPEPSIA PILL,—4 Sfecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia, 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 
TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 never failing remedy for all diseases and weakness 


peculiar to Women. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 


MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chilis, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilious and Malarial 
Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Malarid 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 


Price $1.00 per Boz of 100 Fills. 


NEURODINE PILL.—4 Specific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothach, 
Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


HOME LIVER PILL.—A radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Coli 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extendjng around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills. Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afterward. 


Price $1.00-and 25 Cents per Box. 


RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains is 
Muscles and Joints. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


NERVE TONIC PILL.—4 radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss 
Vilality, etc. 
Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
ALTERATIVE PILL.—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions 
Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 
Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
CHOLERA PILL.—for Diarrhza, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


OIURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Diseast, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys.and Bladder. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 


WORM LOZENCE.—This Lozenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 
for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there Is 0 
difficulty in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 


each box. 
Price 50 Cents per Box. 
COUCH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sort 


throat. 
Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of these medicines sent on application. ; 
(4 Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the price 
ot all these medicines. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
364 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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PERIODICHIS 


THE STANDARD. 


Edited by HENRY GEORGE. 


Published Weekly. Price, 5 Cents a Copy; $2.50 a Year. 


The STANDARD is devoted to radical reform in the methods and objects of taxation, 


It holds that no imposts whatever, whether of customs duties or otherwise, should 
be levied upon industry or its products until the fund provided by the increase of 
land values consequent on increase of population shall first have been exhausted. 


Holding these views, the Sraxparp naturally ranges itself on the side of Free 
Trade in the coming battle with the robbing system of Protection. The Stanparp 
believes in Free Trade,—absolutely and unqualifiedly. It believes that every man should 
have the absclute right to buy and sell to whomever and in whatever market he may 


see fit, without leave asked of, or t#ibute paid to, any man or government. 


No American citizen who takes an interest in the great problems that are pressing 
for solution can afford to neglect the Stanparp. Its columns will furnish him with 
arguments to support his views, or show him in naked clearness the arguments he 

must be prepared to meet. 


Besides its economic features, the StTaNDARD devotes space to the discussion of 
current topics of interest. Its criticisms are pungent, its views broad and catholic, and 
its utterances fearless. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE STANDARD, 


12 Union Square, East, 


NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS 


4 book that every man should read who wants to thoroughly understand the subject 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION ning ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By Henry Grores. 12mo, paper, 35.cents; cloth, $1.50. 


“ Protection or Free Trade ?”’ is not a mere compendium of dry statistics A aap to support an argument, 
It goes to the root of the matter, considera the arguments in favor of Pro ‘val on those 
it, and demonstrates, as has never been dene before, just wherein the fin of Protection en ant 
it still finds so many advocates, in spite of all that has been said and written it. 

a a to asanovel. It carries the reader with it, makes the dark places light, 
and leaves no branch of its subject until it has thoroughly examined it from every side. 


4 book that marks an epoch. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS AND OF INCREASE OF WAM! 
WITH INCREASE OF WEALTH. THE REMEDY. 


By Henrzy Gzorex. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, $2.00, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By Henry Groras. 12mo, paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


In this book my aim has been to treat the momentous social questions of our time {fn sueh a way 
that “he who runs may read. read.” ‘Social Problems” nts in popular form the same doctrines that 
“ Progress and Poverty” presents in scientific form, and f, rather than “ Progress and Poverty,” is the book 
which A! should wish to be first read by those who are unaccustomed to the abstract reasoning whith 
Progress and Poverty”’ makes necessary. I have also the opportunity develop in“ 
Prebiews” some points not treated or but lightly touched upon in “ Progress and Pove 

Grorez. 

“To that there is not a dull page in this book, nor’ 

there a paragraph but will compel attention.”—New ork Sun. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


WHAT IT INVOLVES, AND HOW ALONE IT CAN BE SETTLED. 
By Henry Grorer. Price, paper, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


 & PASSAGE-AT-ARMS BETWEEN THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND HENRY GEORGE. 
Price, paper, 15 cents. 


* uction to lniquity,” y Henry from the Nineteenth Century 


THE STANDARD, 


12 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Brook’s Soft-finish Machine Cotton. 


ALL LADIES ARE ACQUAINTED WITH 


BROOK’S GLACE COTTON, . 


SOFT-FINISH COTTON. 
We would respectfully ask a trial of this make. 


IT IS THE BEST 


' For all Machine, Hand-Sewing, 
and Crochet Work. 


FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


JONAS BROOK & BROS., 


P. H. JONAS, AGEnt, 


NEW BOOKS. 
EROS, A Novel. By ‘Laura author 
of * Miss Varian of New York.” deen ek — $1.00; 
r COV c. 
IN. A Novel. By Edgar Saltus. 
“Tristrem Varick,” etc. 12mo, 31.00, 
paper covers, 50 c 
THE PRINCESS DAPHNE. A Romance. 
12mo, $1,00;.._paper covers. 50 c. 
H REAMS MAY COME. A Novei. 
‘Frankf Lin. 12mov, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 
THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENAN- 
DOAH. Piatt. 12mo, cleth, $1.00; 
cov 
oLb ™ MAN GILBERT. By Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Bellamy. 12mo, cloth. $1.00: paper covers. 50 c. 
THE PEOPLE AND THE 
By leton cloth, $1. 
ND OF TLE NIHIL- 
. 200 illustrations. 12mo, 


A Story of Fire peg 
By Edw. R. Sha 


. 50 

GOLD. 

Beach. illustrated. 

THE TALE THE 
EPITAPH, 


BELFORD, & Co., Publishers, 


|' 19 Thomas Street, New York, 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


BUSINESS, 
PROFESSIONS, 
BUYERS and 


Corset 


the 


Madame Dean’s Sup) 
gives a perfect support to the 

opie of the back; protects the s spine 
cold ; corrects ping its, and is a comfort 
able and elegantly fitting corset. Made of fine 
coutil, double stitched, white or drab. ices, 
, with shoulder brace, 
bdominal, 00. 


THE BEST CHAIR IN TH 
This Cut illustrates 


E WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
but of Different Positions of the 
celebrated 


MARK’S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in 


one seven articles of furniture. Send for 


Catalogue and Price-list to 


of the best Gyn 
Adjustable Rolling Chairs, 


Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 


O .Broadway, New York. 


ecological, Invalid Reclining, Smoking, and 


Invalid Supplies, etc. eto. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


384 AND 386 BroapDway, 
New York City. 
Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Name 


Post-Office__— 


County 


Date State 


N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 


Pysble to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 


Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD'S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 


| 
| 
SHAKSPERE 
| 
LABOR SAVING 
State size of corset imually worne terms to i 
SFLLERS want — 890 » —- New York. 
| 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A Series of 
600 Popula 
Subjects. 


worth, $7.00. THE GREATEST PAINTINGS. 
Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 
The famous paintings are reproduced on steel r by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insures 
rn ad pl org shade, and the minutest de of the original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
The frames are 3% inches wide, of elaborate carved oak, highly polished in ‘“‘ antique style,” with gilt 
or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store. 
Any one of these framed ee. carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by express om 
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“FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of Opening a Chestnut Burr,’’ Barriers Burned Away,"’ An Original Belle,"* The 
Earth Trembled,’’ etc. etc. 
12mo, paper covers, 25 cents, 

E. P. toe nas no rival in America. Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
stories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christian, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten. 
‘Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman 4s now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
extraordinarily finished novels in the future, is to expect too much of human nature. 
“ Found, Yet Lost” is probably the climax of his genius. 
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AND BATHS, 


No. 131 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A Private Home for the Treatment of CHRONIC and 
SURGICAL DISEASES. 


The comforts of a home and the conveniences of modern hospitals 
are here provided at reasonable rates. 


TURKISH, ROMAN, ELECTRIC, and MEDICATED BATHS | 


constitute part of the treatment when required. 

Every convenience and appliance for the successful treatment of 
all SURGICAL and CHRONIC DISEASES are provided. 

OUR BATHS are recommended by physicians for the treatment 
of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA, DISEASES of the LIVER 
and KIDNEYS, ‘and other Chronic Diseases when all other means have. 
filed. Experienced physicians and surgeons in daily attendance. 

Single Bath, $1.00. Seven Tickets, $5.00; Fifteen Tickets, $10.00. 

Rooms, board, and attendance at reasonable rates. 

Separate Departments for Ladies and Gentlemen, open all day. 


Send for pamphlet containing full particulars, 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF THE HOUR! A BOOK FOR ALL TIME! 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I, 


THE FOUNDER OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 


With an Historical Sketch of the German atone from the Earliest Times to the Foundation of the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty. 


A Concise History of the Early Struggles, the Unification, and the Subsequent 
Marvelous Development of the GREAT GERMAN EMPIRE, 


By HERMANN LIEB, AUTHOR OF “THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF,” ETC, 
ENRICHED WITH OVER FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(ry * Portraits of the most illustrious personages of German history, from the time of Frederick 
es oR. justi eed of the most prominent events, together with copies of State Documents of the 
rian 


‘The book will contain between 500 and 600 large 12mo pages, with about fifty full-page illustrations, and 
will be printed on extra fine paper. Bound in’ b best English | silk cloth rice $2.00, Full library sheep, 
marbled edges, price, $2.75. morocco, extra marbled edges, price Pi 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE, 


JOHN GHARLAS FPRAMONT,. 


Including In the Narrative FIVE JOURNEYS OF WESTERN EXPLORATION, 
during the years 1842, 1848-9, 1853-4, 

her with a ae of the nee of S t tio’ ith Western Expansion, by 

ton Fremont, a retrospect of fi cove Ay most eventful “periods of modern American 

history. Superbly {illustrated by original gh... and descriptive plates, from the Missouri river to the 

Pacific, by a series of sketches and daguerreotypes made during the journeys. Engraved on steel and wood, 

under the supervision 0: utler, iso & series of maps, in five colors, showin changes 

of United Btates territery from 1808 to 1885, and colored plates. 


PRICES AND BINDINGS. 


in full library sheep, 
n half, morocco antaque, 


li 
i in full morocco antique, 
i in full tree calf, 


The Only Authorized and Authentic Life of 


GEN. JOHN A. LOGAM 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, the Ever-Victorious General, 
the Illustrious Statesman. 
By his chosen Biographer, George Francis Dawson, Ex-Librarian of Uxited States Senate, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC SIMILE BY 
MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


It contains Sixteen Superb Full-page Illustrations, comprising Portraits, Battle Seenes, Heroic Charges, 
and Scenes of Camp, Maran, | Siege and Mourning. ” —— 


Printed on extra fine paper and bound in 
The above are sold only by Subscription. prnint Wanted. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
057-259 State St. 384-386 Broadway, 834 Market Sty. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE 


FUST OUT. 


FF THOUGHTS ABOUT LOVE, WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS. 


By Samugt Recep, of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


The following are some of the subjects discussed in this valuable Book of Essa 
which is by one of the best writers in the country: “ Love and Marriage,” “The Baby 
and the Ballot,” “Scientific—Spots on Domestic Animals,” “The Married Man’s Lia. 
bilities,” “The Women’s Movement.” “ How and When to Die,” “Was the Creation a 


Failure?” “Trial by Jury a Defeat of Justice,” “Fishing and Morals,” “The Converted 
Prize-Fighter.” 


TAR-DUST. A Collection of Poems. By Fannie SHERRICE. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


“These Poems show originality and an imagery which is both forcible and 
delicate.” —St. Louis 


“A gifted writer, and many of her ama 2 ma rg thoughts will have an 
enduring place in American literature.”—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


ROS. A Novel. By Lavra Darnrry, author of “Miss Varian of New 
York.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


More interesting, better written, and stronger in every way than “Miss Varian of 
New York,” of whiek fourteen editions have been sold in six months, 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Its Foundations Contrasted with its 
Superstructure. By Wa. Ratnsone Gree, author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary 
and Social Judgments,” etc., etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


AND UTILITARIANISM. By Joun Srvarr Mitt, author 


of “Principles of Political Economy,” “ Analysis of System of Logic,” etc., ete. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


OM BURTON. A Stery of the Days of 61. By N. J. W. Le Caro. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


This is the best War story yet written. It embraces a period of one hundred 
and sixty days, from December 1, 1861, to May 10, 1862.. The plot is dramatic, and the 
scenes replete with love, war and egy e hero is a Virginia abolitionist. Mr. Le 

is a writer of rare ability, handles English equal tc Macanlay, and has an imagiza- 

tion not by Bulwer. This book should not be missed by any reader of fiction 

@t history, Nothing could better ali a summer hour, 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


These trains leave Chicago at 5,30 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A, M., Minneapolis 8.10 A. M. Leave Minneapolis 
6.50 P. M., St. 7.3) P. M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A. M. 
It is the only line between the points named running 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers every day in the wee’? 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT, 
SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 
IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 
CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 
MACAULAY OR_ROLUN, 
See that the Title Page bears the Imprint of 


BBLFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
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RETUROADS 


Chicago 
Western 
Railway 


Owns and operates over 7,000 miles of thoroughly 
constructed and fully equipped first-class railway, 
penetrating centers of population in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Dakota 
and Wyoming. 

‘This Company, by offering to the public the best 
cbtainable service, seeks patronage from those who. 
demand the best and are willing to pay for it. 


HAST TRAINS 


LEAVING CHICAGO DAILY: 


OVERLAND EXPRESS. ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS 
Leave CHICAGO ............. 5.30 pm. LIMITED. 
Arr. COUNCIL BLUFFS .....9.30 a.m. | Leave CHICAGO ............ 5.30 pm 
Arr. ST. PAUL..:........... 7.30 a.m. 
“© MINNEAPOLIS .......8.03 a.m. 


‘The Chicago, St. Paul & Sesisiensgalt Limited 
Trains are vestibuled throughout. 
"For further information in fullest detail apply to 
* General Passenger Agent C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, 
or to any Coupon Ticket Agent. 


J. M. WHITMAN, H. C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 
General Manager, Traffic Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
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“ORGANIZED 1854. CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


Board of Directors. 


Hon. T. C. PLATT, President, New York. C. 8S. BRICE, New York. 
C. H. CROSBY, Vice-President, Chicago. | G. R. BLANCHARD, New York. 
D. P. EELLS, Secretary, Cleveland. F. H. PLATT, New York. 


GREAT EXPRESS FORWARDERS, 


NORTH, 
SOUTH, 
EAST, 
WEST, 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Special Exclusive Express Trains, and every facility and appliance 
required for Quickest and Safest Transportation. 


MONEY ORDERS FOR SALE, GOOD EVERYWHERE, 


MONEY PAID BY TELEGRAPH. 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Vou. I. SEPTEMBER, 1888. No. 4. 


THE TARIFF AND THE EVILS THEREOF. 


Ir is a singular fact that even in this age of philosophical specu- 
lation and practical knowledge there are men in the front ranks of 
literature, politics, and business who seriously contend that the 
government can make its citizens rich and prosperous by taxing 
them. If these gentlemen should attempt to convince the public 
that the farmer could be made more prosperous by increasing the 
tax on his land, or that the manufacturer could be - benefited by 
compelling him to pay a high rate of taxation on his machinery or 
his income, the absurdity of their position would be so apparent as 
to excite universal ridicule ; and yet such propositions would be no 
more absurd or unreasonable than the assertion that the prosperity 
of the people generally can be increased by imposing taxes upon 
their food, their clothing, their building materials, their means of 
transportation, and the tools and implements used in their indus- 
tries. Taxes do not create wealth; they destroy it. All taxation, 
whether it be direct or indirect, and no matter how it may be dis- 
guised or in what manner its payment may be enforced, is ulti- 
mately a charge upon labor ; while its immediate and invariable 
effect is to withdraw the full amount of the exaction from the pro- 
ductive industries of the people. When it is equitably imposed for 
public purposes only, and its proceeds are honestly used in defray- 
ing the necessary expenses and meeting the just obligations of the 
government, all are equally benefited, and no one has a right to 
complain ; but when a tax is imposed upon one part of the people 
or one class of industries simply for the purpose of increasing the 
profits of another part of the people or another class of industries, 
ar when a tax is so laid that its necessary effect is to increase the 
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profits in some industries at the expense of others equally merito- 
rious, the impolicy and injustice of the proceeding are too obvious 
to require comment. 

Absolute equality in the adjustment of the rates of taxation and 
in the designation of the articles upon which it shall be imposed is 
not to be expected, and, in fact, is not attainable ; but substantial 
equality and uniformity are essential elements in every just revenue 
system. So long as the power of taxation is exercised only for the 
purpose of raising revenue for the support of the government, the 
principles of equality and uniformity can be recognized and enforced 
in a large degree, at least ; but when the power is perverted and 
used to increase the profits of private individuals and prevent the 
collection of revenue by the government, it is impossible to regu- 
late its exercise by any rule or principle except favoritism and 
selfishness. In such a case equality and uniformity would neces- 
sarily defeat the primary object of the tax, because it is evident 
that if all were compelled to pay equal tribute to each other nobody 
would be benefited ; and it is just as evident that if all do not pay 
equal tribute somebody must be cheated. American industries— 
and by these terms I mean to include every honest and useful occu- 
pation—cannot be promoted by any system of taxation or any policy 
of legislation which discriminates between them and compels one 
to contribute a part of its own earnings to increase the profits or 
prevent losses in another. There should be no expatriated or per- 
secuted industries in this country. There should be no ranks or 
degrees among the legitimate occupations of the people, nor any 
road to the favor or bounty of the government not open to all 
alike. Mining and manufacturing, and the occupations dependent 
upon them, are great and valuable industries, and should be cher- 
ished and promoted in every proper way. They afford employment 
to many millions of capital and many thousands of laborers, and 
their products contribute largely to the wealth aud comfort of the 
people ; but they are not by any means the only American indus- 
tries. 

In the households of the poor, in the fields and forests, in the 
mines and factories, in the stores and shops, on the railroads and 
canals and rivers, on the high seas—everywhere, there are American 
industries struggling with the mighty forces of nature, and subdu- 
ing, combining, and utilizing the elements of the earth and the air ; 
and any view of our industrial system which fails to comprehend 
all these necessarily leads to partial and erroneous conclusions. 
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Taking that broad view of these various industries which compre- 
hends the smallest as well as the greatest, and appreciates the 
interests of the whole instead of a part only, it is impossible to 
understand how their growth and prosperity can be promoted by 
taxation in any form. 

It is not difficult to see how a system which prevents competi- 
tion, and therefore increases prices, may enable an individual who 
has capital invested in a particular industry to realize profits 
instead of suffering losses, but it is manifest that this must always 
be done at the expense of the consumers of his products, who are 
also, as a general rule, engaged {in industrial pursuits. In every 
such case, the actual losses are precisely the same as if competition 
had not been prevented and prices had not been increased; but 
instead of being borne by the individual who carries on the busi- 
ness, they fall upon the purchasers of his products, and are paid 
out of the earnings in other industries. The other industries, 
therefore, not only make good his losses, but pay him a profit 
besides, thus giving him a bonus for investing his capital and wast- 
ing his skill and labor in an unprofitable business. 

That taxation for protective purposes has resulted so far in a con- 
tinuous waste of capital and labor in this country is conclusively 
shown by the present condition of the so-called protected indus- 
tries, and by the history of our legislation on the subject. The 
early advocates of the system proposed it only as a temporary ex- 
pedient to aid in the permanent establishment of certain industries, 
and insisted that after a few years of dependence upon the bounty 
of the government and people they would be strong enough to 
stand alone and compete successfully with their rivals, not only in 
the home market but in all others. Under the influence of this 
argument the first protective tariff was enacted in 1816, and yet, 
after seventy years have passed, many of the same industries which 
then asked temporary assistance only are now demanding more than 
double the rates of duty then deemed sufficient, and their accredited 
committees and organs unanimously declare that unless these enor- 
mous bounties shall be indefinitely continued the industries must 
cease to exist. According to their own showing, the policy inaug- 
urated nearly three-quarters of a century ago for the purpose of 
rendering them independent and self-sustaining has had exactly the 
opposite effect. Its constant tendency has been, and is now, to 
impair their ability to compete with the products of similar indus- 
tries elsewhere, and to make them more and more dependent upon 
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bounties and special legislation for support. It has added largely 
to the cost of production by increasing the price of machinery and 
materials and the necessaries of life ; it has confined the products 
of the so-called protected industries to the home market exclusively, 
so that the amount of production must be regulated by the domes- 
tic demand alone, and operations must be suspended when that 
demand is satisfied; it has obstructed international exchanges, thus 
partially excluding the products of our other industries from profit- 
able markets abroad, diminishing their earnings and arresting their 
growth and prosperity; it has provoked other governments to resort 
to retaliatory measures, discriminating against our products and 
trade in their own ports and markets and giving preference to the 
products and trade of our most formidable rivals; and here at 
home, by encouraging capital and labor to rely upon legislation for 
profits, rather than their own capacity, it has greatly impaired that 
spirit of independence and enterprise which is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the successful prosecution of business in this age of im- 
provement and progress. 

These are only a few of the evils which the existing system of 
taxation has inflicted upon the country. Many valuable industries 
which would have flourished without it have been tortured to death 
by its unequal burdens and unjust discriminations, while others 
have been crushed by the combinations and monopolies which it 
creates and sustains. Some have prospered in spite of it, but the 
sum of the people’s wealth, the aggregate accumulation of savings 
in all branches of industry, is undoubtedly much less than it ought 
to have been and would have been under a more equal revenue 
system and a more liberal commercial policy. A few have become 
very rich, but many have become very poor, and the gulf between 
luxury and penury is growing wider and deeper day by day. This 
unnatural and dangerous condition of affairs could not possibly 
exist in a young and rapidly developing country like ours if the 
laws and regulations affecting the creation and distribution of 
wealth were just and equal in their operation. 

With a fertile soil and a friendly climate; with inexhaustible 
stores of coal and iron—the two most powerful material agencies in 
our modern civilization; with a vast extent of unoccupied and un- 
developed territory; with free institutions and an intelligent, indus- 
trious, and enterprising population, we ought to be exempt from the 
social and political diseases which afflict the crowded nations of the 
Old World, and we will be exempt from them when we tax all alike 
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and protect all alike. Living in such a country, and surrounded 
by the marvellous achievements of the most wonderful half-century 
in the annals of the human race, if the people continue unprosper- 
ous and discontented, if wealth continues to accumulate rapidly in 
the hands of the idle few, while hunger and nakedness increase in 
the very homes of industry, and if invested capital remains uneasy 
and insecure, and labor dissatisfied, it will be a burning disgrace to 
the statesmanship of the age, and a terrible weight of responsibility 
will rest upon those who reject all measures of relief and cling with 
stubborn tenacity to the worst features of the system under which 
these evils have originated and attained their present proportions. 
But, no matter who may desert or who may falter, the great fight 
for reform will goon. This country does not belong to either the 
monopolists or the communists, and the people will save it from 
both. Between the two there stands a great and powerful body of 
enlightened, conservative, and patriotic citizens, who respect 
equally the rights of capital and labor, who obey the laws and pre- 
serve the public peace, and who, in spite of all combinations and 
conspiracies, will ultimately see that the true principles of justice 
and equality prevail in the legislation of the country. Even to 
prevent the continuance of long-existing and constantly-increasing 
evils, they will not rush from one extreme to another, but will 
proceed carefully, deliberately, and resolutely to correct inequalities, 
remove unnecessary burdens, and open the paths that lead to peace 
and prosperity. While free trade is impracticable, industrial and 
commercial emancipation can and will be accomplished by wise and 
moderate measures of reform, without interfering with any private 
enterprise or injuring any public interest. To this policy some of 
us, at least, are irrevocably pledged, not only by the traditions and 
repeated declarations of the political party to which we belong, but 
by a sense of personal and official duty which cannot be disregarded 
without betraying the confidence reposed in us by the people. 
Whether in public or in private life, I shall stand by that pledge, 
and, to the extent of my abilities and opportunities, contribute in 
every honorable way to the early and complete triumph of revenue 
reform. JoHN G, CARLISLE. 


It takes one woman, and several men, to make a celebrity. A brass- 
band is not good to hunt bumble-bees with, but it is necessary to a great 
man.—D. P. 


A STRANGE ESCAPE. 


A STRANGE ESCAPE. 


As a train on the Consolidated road. was entering the city of New 
Haven, Conn., one morning, a young woman attempted to cross the 
track. The locomotive was still a few rods distant, but she ran, 
showing the nervous haste frequently evinced by the fair sex in such 
asituation. She did not heed what was beneath her feet so much 
as the object of her dread. Unfortunately, she was where a side 
track was connected with the main track by a switch, and she 
caught her foot in a frog. She struggled desperately, but her foot 
was held as if it were in a vice. She cried out, then almost swooned. 
The engineer applied the air-brakes, although it was evident that the 
train could not be more than considerably slackened before it 
reached her. She was apparently doomed. 

At this moment, a man, with a jacknife which he had opened as he 
ran, dashed to her side, with two slashes cut the shoe from her heel 
to her toes, pulled her foot from it, and grasping her in his strong 
arms, drew her from the track. The next second the locomotive 
passed over the spot where she had stood. 

It was as gallant a deed as ever a man did for a woman’s sake. 

The train was stopped a moment. The passengers learned the 
particulars of the rescue. The men raised the windows of the cars, 
swung their hats, and cheered as they saw the hero support his half- 
fainting companion in his arms. 

The train moved forward, and the man and the woman were by 
themselves. They looked into each other’s eyes; the man with 


solicitude, the maiden with gratitude and admiration. 


‘‘T can never thank ‘you enough for your brave and generous act,” 
she said. 

** Do not mention it. It was nothing.” 

His modesty was that of the brave. 


“How my heart beats! Iwas so frightened! Were you not 


afraid ?” she exclaimed. 

“‘T had not time time to think whether I was or not ; and besides, 
we railroad men are used to close calls.” 

She had now sufficiently recovered from her agitation to notice 


how her new friend was dressed. She saw that he must be arailroad 


conductor, he being attired in one of the blue uniforms commonly 
worn by conductors, and having upon his head the wide and square 
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blue cap which these men are required to wear. Moreover, worked 
in gold braid on the front of the cap was the word ‘‘ Conductor.” 
Like the majority of conductors, Joseph Williams (for such was 
his name) had a broad frame and was square-shouldered. It is said 
that the motion of the train tends to give conductors their sturdy 
shape and solid appearance. That he was brave, alert, and efficient, 
had been proved by his recent deed ; and, on account of it and his 
manly bearing, she immediately reposed great confidence in him. 
She told him that she was the only daughter of Robert Blakeman, 
who kept a bakery in New Haven, and that she lived with her 
parents in a little home in the western part of the ‘‘ Elm City.” 
Mr. Williams received permission to accompany her home, he 
telling her that on account of the shock and fright which she had 
sustained, she ought to allow him to go with her, especially as he 
was not on duty that day, and would not inconvenience himself by 
doing the favor. She saw an eager look in his eyes, and she blush- 
ingly gave her consent. It was very evident that each welcomed 
an excuse for their continuing together. As they walked along, the 
conductor’s admiration for his companion rapidly increased ; and it 
was not to be wondered at, for she was one of those winning maidens 
that no man who is susceptible to female charms can help liking. 
About twenty years old, she was slender and graceful, with a beau- 
tiful, thoughtful face, which indicated innocent enjoyment of life. 
But her greatest charm was the singular artlessness of demeanor and 
confiding, yet shy manner, utterly unconscious of her captivating 
ways. She was ready—alas! perhaps too ready—to believe in every- 
thing that was fair to look upon and appeared to be good. Already 
she felt so gratified to Mr. Williams, and so much admired him for 


the risk he had taken for her sake, that she believed him to be the 
possessor of every quality that enters into the strength and beauty 


of true manhood. 
As soon as they reached the main thoroughfare of the town, they 


seated themselves in a horse car, rode through pleasant and shaded 
streets; by the beautiful Green, an oasis and resting-place in the very 
heart of the city’s traffic; by the buildings of Yale College, over 


which, in hours of quictness, the spirit of learning seems to brood ; 
then by fine residences and far beyond the business centre, toa 
quiet neighborhood, where modest but comfortable homes can be 


found. They were soon at the door of the pretty cottage where our 


heroine lived. Mr. Williams went in and remained a few moments. 
He was introduced to Miss Blakeman’s mother, a middle-aged lady 
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with a mild and tranquil face, evidence of a kindly disposition, who 
shed tears as she pressed the conductor’s hand and thanked him 
most fervently for preserving the life of her only child. 

As he turned from the door, Miss Blakeman, with a deep blush 
overspreading her cheeks, and in timid accents, thanked him a 
* second time for saving her life, and expressed the hope that he 
would call again. He said that he would be happy to do so, and, 
tipping his hat politely, wandered down the street. 

Now that he was no longer under the spell of her winning ways 
he was affected bya singular depression of spirits. He walked 
slowly, and closed and unclosed his hands nervously. Meanwhile, 
these thoughts ran through his mind. 

must not go there again. It would be imprudent, and might 
result in breaking up that innocent girl’s happiness and covering 
me with dishonor. I ought merely to have thanked her and not led 
her to believe that I would come again. But she isvery charming ; 
and what would be the harm of cultivating her acquaintance? How 
I wish—but it is too late! I am only suffering the just penalty of 
my youtful folly, and I must bear it like a man.” 

During the few succeeding weeks Williams attended to his duties 
as usual. The greater part of the day he was on trains running 
between New Haven and New York. Four nights of each week he 
spent in New Haven, when he boarded at an hotel near the railroad 
station. He went about the city but little, and did not see Miss 
Blakeman. 

But one evening, however, at the end of a month, while strolling 
along the edge of the Green, he met her, and although something 
warned him to leave heras soon as possible, he found the temptation 
too great to be resisted. After the customary greetings, she gently 
reproached him for not having kept his promise, and he at once 
made a stumbling apology for having failed. He imagined that 
she looked not so well as when he had first seen her, and that a 
shade of sadness pervaded her usually joyous spirits. Strangely 
enough, it flashed through his mind that his failure to seek her 
society had disquieted her ; but his modesty forbade his entertaining 
the thought. Nevertheless, there was a thrill in her voice, a tender 
light in her eyes, and a confiding touch in the arm which she had 
placed in his as they walked along, that convinced him that she was 
far from being indifferent; and his resolution to forego the pleasure 
of her society was put to flight. 

They had ice cream at a restaurant and then went to Miss Blake- 
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man’s home, which they reached at 8.30 o’clock. Mr. Williams was 
so well entertained that it was 10 o’clock before he could bring him- 
self to take leave of the fair girl. 

Thereafter, he called as often,as once, and Sometimes twice a week. 
Occasionally he took Miss Blakeman on a drive through the pleasant 
environs of the city, or up the picturesque and lofty East Rock, on 
the summit of which now stands a noble landmark, a massive 
soldier’s monument. At that time the hill-top was not crowned 
with any work of art, and was without historic associations; but 
the splendid view of field and forest, of sea and of city, and the 
great rock itself were there then to delight asnow. Miss Blakeman 
never tired of gazing on this scene, and the genuine enthusiasm 
which she expressed whenever she was at this spot, or wherever else 
the beauties of nature were spread before her delighted eyes, amply 
~ repaid him for his kindness in taking her on their little excursions. 

Meanwhile, with a curious feeling of commingled dread and satis- 
faction, the conductor noted that she believed in him. He saw, in 
fact, that she had become deeply attached, and this was his excuse 
for continuing in her society. He argued that he could not absent 
himself without wounding her feelings. As too often is the case 
under such circumstances, he shrank from making a frank avowal 
which would cause both of them pain, and allowed himself to drift 
along. He put off what his sense of duty prompted, and trusting 
that through some fortunate, but not probable combination of cir- 
cumstances, all would yet turn out well. The longer he delayed, 
the more serious the matter became, until it seemed too late for an 
explanation. He realized at last that the girl loved and trusted 
him with her whole heart, and he knew that he loved her better 
than life itself. He pushed the bitter cup with reckless selfishness 
from his lips, and criminally livedon. He was moody and wretched, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that he could attend properly 
to the responsible duties of a conductor. Frequently he wished 
that he had never been born ; and the strong man would sometimes 
awake in the middle of the night, and weep as if his heart would 
break. When in the presence of his Edith, the very fibres of 
whose being seemed to be entwined with his, he was often sad and 
strangely absent-minded ; only by a great effort could he rally from 
such moods and appear himself. 

At firs. Edith was not alarmed at the eccentric conduct of her 
lover. She attributed it to the worry of business or to temporary 
indisposition. When, however, the depression became habitual, 
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she besought him to tell her what troubled him. He made light of 
her anxiety, and pleaded ill-health. Nevertheless she was not satis- 
fied. A strange foreboding seemed to warn her of unseen trouble 
that no thought could banish ; and yet Edith’s love was to the full- 
est extent confiding; not a tremor of suspicion, not a shadow of 
doubt disturbed her. She had believed that his honor was as 
immovable as the North Star. The wonderful wealth of a pure 
woman’s affection, tenderness, and confidence had been lavished 
upon this man, until it could almost be said that in him she moved, 
lived, and had her being. And now this innocent life, this lovely 
and lovable personality, feeling for the first time the thrill of a great 
and pure passion, was suddenly overspread by a threatening cloud 
that robbed it of the sunshine which had warmed and nourished it. 
Why should one so good, so charming, and so capable of experiencing 
love’s highest joys, be visited by trouble at the very moment when 
her happiness was greatest, and when it was adorned by such a rain- 
bow of promise? 

While our gentle heroine was in this condition of love and fore- 
boding, she received a letter directed in a, to her, strange writing, 
and evidently that of an illiterate person. Fortunately, she opened 
the letter when alone in her own room, and she fornd the contents 
as follows : 

windsor Locks, ct july 10 1885 
Eduth blakemuns 

i writ to tel yu thet joe Williams as yu is keepin compinie withe now 
is my husbund and yu orter not hav nothin mower to do withe him for 
my sakes and yuern allsoe. a frend i kin relie on haz tolt me abut his doins 
and i doenot blam yu fore i here yu sopus him to bee a singall man if yuer 
th rite sort yull guv him his waulkin ticcut and if aint up to thet ill com 
daune to new havens meself and se abut this ere biznes. 

Mrss. JOE WILLIAMS 


Edith, first startled and then stunned, nearly fainted. The rea- 
son for the strange conduct of her lover was now apparent, and the 
poor girl felt overwhelmed with grief and indignation. Then came 
the sustaining thought in the hope that the letter had been written . 
by some malicious enemy. Nevertheless she was haunted by a feel- 
ing that she was about to be terribly disappointed. During the 
remainder of the day she suffered untold agony, and, as evening 
approached, at which time she expected her lover, her distraction 
of mind was so great, that on the plea of a headache, she remained 
in her room, 
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At last well-known footsteps, heard by her through an open 
window, caused her to hasten to the door; and scarcely had the 
bell ceased to ring before she greeted her loyer. 

Her demeanor was so strange that he was immediately filled with 
an indefinable dread. She appeared to be calm, but was deathly 
pale, and her hand was cold as ice and trembled when he touched it. 

As soon as he entered, she handed him the letter, and simply 
said, in cold, far-away tones : 

“Do you know what this means?” 

He unfolded the letter with hands that shook in spite of all his 
efforts at self-control. He rapidly caught the drift of its contents, 
and staggered as if stricken with a blow. His eyes were cast down, 
great drops of perspiration stood on his brow, and the agony and 
helplessness of the man were absolutely pitiable. 

“<Tt is true !” she almost shrieked. 

“*Great God, yes !” he answered in thick accents, as he smote his 
brow with the palm of his right hand. ‘‘ But have mercy ; let me 
explain !” 

‘* Never ; you’re a monster !” 

‘* Edith, I entreat you.” 

“It is too late, Joe; how could you beso cruel? My heart is 
breaking !” 

She flew by him with a moan, and, flying up the stairway, sought 
to hide her agony. With outstretched arms, Williams ran into the 
hall after her. He believed that he would find her fainting, and: he 
expected to catch her falling form. 

When she had reached the head of the stairs she turned and cried : 

go; I cannot bear it longer !” 

He hurried from the house, and wandered like one insane through 
the streets. He passed a sleepless night, and arose in the morning, 
haggard and desperate. He did not care what became of him, and 
almost hoped for death to end his misery. Mechanically, at 11 4.m™., 
he took charge of a train bound for New York. He was now com- 
paratively calm, although it seemed as if there were no future for 
him except one of misery ; but, from long habit, he attended to his 
duties well. At the edge of the evening he started from New York 
in charge of another train. During the day he had resolved to end 
his life. His plan was to ascend to the top of one of the cars, 
shortly before the train arrived at a covered bridge about thirty 
miles out from the metropolis, and allow himself to strike the roof 
of the structure as the train passed under it. He would be killed 
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as once, and his body would fall to the ground. The verdict would 
be that his death was caused by an accident, and he would escape the 
odium which attaches to suicide. 

In accordance with his resolve, he climbed to the top of the car 
next to the rear one, when the train was within about four miles of 
the bridge, and awaited his doom. 

It was cloudy, but not intensely dark. A storm was brewing, and 
over the indistinct landscape, through which the train rushed like 
an unchained monster that seemed to delight in newly found free- 
dom, there rested a portentous gloom. Puffs of damp air came from 
the sea and smote the desperate man’s cheek ; he saw the faint 
gleam of a lantern rocking from the gaff of some vessel that was 
plowing the dark waters. Once he thought he heard the slow, 
solemn wash of the surf; but he probably imagined it, the cars rat- 
tling so loudly as to drown all common noises in the vicinity. 
Turning his eyes inland, he saw the dim outlines of wooded hills in 
the distance, and near by, several dwellings and the light of lamps 
around which he imagined happy families were gathered. And yet 
nothing seemed real to him, and he could scarcely believe that he 
was not in a world where all objects were unsubstantial and intangi- 
ble. Everything appeared to be fleeting and evasive, and he began 
to think that he himself was but a shadow and his previous life 
nothing more than a dream, the latter part of which was an appal- 
ling nightmare. 

There are conditions of extreme peril, when the mind of a sensitive 
temperament is subject to a phenomenon in which time seems to be 
annihilated. It often occurs, we are told, to persons drowning, who, 
being resuscitated, have said that their entire lives were brought 
before them as if condensed in a panorama, as it were, and in the 
few moments of strangulation all the good and ill of their past have 
flashed before them. We all know from experience that, to one 
overborne by fatigue, in a sleep of one minute a dream has had 
existence that called for an hour to narrate. 

This is what happened to Joe while standing upon the roof of the 
car ; he saw swiftly approaching the dim, huge form of the covered 
bridge that was to be his death. His life came before his mind as in 
a flash of lightning ; and not only were the events crowded into one 
horizon of his view, but those events seemed to assume relations to 
each other that were not only novel, but instructive to him. Gleam- 
ing over all was not the light of sin, but that of weakness and folly ; 
and, as of consequence, a power yet left him of retrieving himself 
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tugged at his will, and urged the abandonment of his purposed 
suicide. He saw how in his early youth he had permitted himself 
to become entangled in an affair with a vulgar, ignorant, and, as he 
now believed, a vicious girl : how, ina momént of generous impulse, 
he had made the wretched creature his wife ; and so, without lifting 
her from degradation, had been dragged down to abject misery. Life 
with her was intolerable to both. They had separated, although he 
yet supported her in wanton extravagance that kept him in poverty. 

This was not sin ; it was folly. Thesin came in when he caughta 
glimpse of the heaven on earth that might have been, and was not. 
It was a grievous wrong to win the affections of a poor girl he could 
never honestly claim as his own. What right had he to leave his 
‘work unfinished? What right to throw away all chance of retriev- 
ing, in some way, his wretched past? Why not bravely live on, and 
trust to the good Father of all for the opportune redemption? Two 
parts within himself seemed to contend for mastery—one appealing 
to his pride, the other to his better nature. Pride won, and folding 
his arms resolutely he awaited the horrible blow. 

The train was on an up-grade, but behind time, and the engineer 
had called for all the speed of which the locomotive was capable. 
The long, heavy cars, flying along at forty miles an hour, vibrated so 
violently that nothing but long practice enabled the conducter to 
preserve his balance and remain standing. Every second brought 
his death nearer and nearer. He had braced himself for the 
final blow, when suddenly the shrill whistle of ‘‘ down brakes ” rang 
out, and the reversal of the engine brought such an unxepected shock 
that the conductor was hurled from the roof of the car to the road 
beneath. Fortunately, he fell in a marshy piece of ground that 
lined each side of the track nearthe river. The soft, yielding earth 
saved him from being knocked insensible; and, as he instinctively 
struggled up, he was conscious of a flash, a shock, a crash, and then 
a dead silence, followed immediately by loud cries, escaping steam, 
and agonizing shrieks that seemed to pierce through and ride above 
the awful tumult. 

Joe knew only too well that a collision had occurred at the mouth 
of the very bridge he had selected tofdie upon. Dragging himself 
from the mire, he hurried to the wrecked train. The telescoped 
cars were jammed and smashed into each other, and the awful fact 
that they had taken fire was but too evident; and the wounded 
wretches, held to an awful death within, were screaming in agony 
for relief. All these had been extricated by the men and passengers 
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left unhurt, save one, a woman whose screams pierced the hearts of 
all. Joe, seizing an axe, cut his way into the burning car and found 
the poor sufferer cruelly hurt, held bya seat. How in the smoke and 
heat he worked cannot be told in words. He would have perished 
in his attempt but for the water poured over him from buckets 
and even hats which the passengers carried from the river. At 
last he won; and, gathering the sufferer in his arms, he worked 
his way from the cars. 

Arms were stretched tenderly to take this last living of the 
wounded, and she was carried to a bank and laid softly upon the 
cool, green sod. Joe dragged himself after. Why he did so he could 
scarcely say, for he was so exhausted he could scarcely stand. 
He threw himself upon the ground near the form he had rescued. 
The woman was insensible; but loving hands, feeling, as men feel 
in such awful calamities, the Saviour moving within them, bathed 
her face and gave her stimulants until consciousness returned, and 
she feebly moaned out her pain and thankfulness. A few words 
were uttered that made Joe rise and look upon the face of the 
woman he had rescued. She was his wife. 

“* Polly,” he said, bending over her, ‘‘don’t you know me? lam 
Joe, your husband.” 

His face blackened by smoke, with his hair burned and eyebrows 
singed, so disfigured the poor fellow that it was by his voice alone 
she recognized him. ‘The poor little white face was distorted by 
pain ; but, crowding it down, she said feebly, ‘“‘ Joe—I’m so glad.” 

He attempted to put his arm about her, but a cry of agony at the 
move caused him to desist. As it was, he stooped and kissed her 
trembling lips, and made a pitiable effort to cheer her with loving 
words. Shewas dying. He felt that she was dying; and all the 
old love came back, ill-assorted as they had been. 

For awhile she gasped, as if for breath, and then, by an effort, 
she gathered words to whisper ‘‘ dear Joe,” and died. 

* * * * * * * 

It was nearly a year after this terrible event that our hero sought 
the home of one he now felt was his only love. The story of his 
heroic conduct at the dreadful railroad accident, and his strange 
effort to rescue the woman who proved to be his wife, had gone into 
the journals: so that he was free to enter the humble dwelling, an 
honest and honorable abode. While waiting in the little parlor, he 
heard a step upon the stair. His heart throbbed so that it seemed 
to choke him; and when she did appear he could not uttera word, 
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Nor was it necessary. He seized the girl in his arms and said, “‘ Be 


mine.” 
“‘T have been yours, Joe,” responded the girl, ‘since the 
moment you saved my life.” ‘ 


J. A. BOLuzs. 


UNPROFITABLE. 


‘¢ Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
A HOPELESS, heartless human life, 
Nerved with no valor for the strife 
Against the evil that is rife, 


And wasting in soul-sloth its lease 
Of precious years,—nor finding peace 
In such half-death, but strange increase 


Of discontent and vague unrest, 
Of listlessness and lack of zest,— 
The self-tormentings of a breast 


That findeth not its task-—can feel 
No honest warmth, no tireless zeal 
For change of others’ woe to weal : 


A life of aspirations furled, 
Of Self in petty Self deep-curled 
Amid the struggles of a world : 


A narrow mind ; a gleamless eye 
That hath no glance on earth, on high, 
Save for the pleasure passing by : 


A godless soul cased in a creed 
Of specious form and barren deed, 
Transgressed for Lust, subserved for Greed, 


Safe hid in which it findeth well 
To cry that all who doubt, rebel ; 
To brand the Thinker, infidel : 


A life like this, and thousands, aye! 
And millions like it here to-day 
Stand in the way! Stand in the way! 
ARTHUR W. GUNDRY. 
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‘‘But, pappy,” remonstrated the young girl, gently, “‘he never 
tuck the gol’.” 

“‘ Never tuck the gol’!” cried the old man, a fierce fire blazing 
in his sunken eyes. ‘‘ Mightn’t he as well a tuck hit? Didn’t he 
up an’ die ’thout givin’ no sign?” 

“‘Tt mought a ben that he’d a forgot.” 

“‘No, chil’, *twan’t that. He knowed, he shorely knowed. 
*T ware jes’ the ole gredge a-workin’ on him tell the las’.” 

<¢ An’ what ware the gredge ?” 

‘‘Hit ware fur bekase thru a-bein’ shif’less an’ ornery he missed 
a-gittin’ the ’ooman he wanted fur a wife, while I was,;mo’ pyearter, 
and cum in ahead.” 

The girl sat silent a moment, then asked: ‘‘ How kim he ever to 
know whar the gol’ an’ silver ware put ?” 

‘‘He holp me to bury ’em, Telury. Mus’ I allus keep a-tellin’ 
you ”—fretfully—‘‘as how when we heerd the Northum troops 
ware a-comin’, I axed him to holp me tote hit to a safet place an’ 
bury hit. I was e’en a’mos’ down with a fevier. Yo maw ware bed- 
fast, an’ you wan’t nuthin’ but a little goslin’ of a chil’. Carruthers 
had kim over to borry sumthin’, an’ ’peared like hit ware my onlies’ 
chance. I lef’ the house a-reelin’ like a drunk man. Lightnin’ 
ware dancin’ befo’ my eyes, an’ thunder a-roarin’ in my yers; but I 
kep’ on ’n on, an’ ’t last I heerd Carruthers say, dim like, as in a 
dream: ‘They aint no safeter place than what this is.’ Then his 
pick struck into the yearth, an’ with that I tumbled right down in 
my tracks with the feelin’ that Jake Carruthers were a-diggin’ my 
grave. An’ it ware a grave to all my hopes, Telury,” he added, pa- 
thetically, “fur I had tuckered myse’f clean out a many ’n a many 
a day a-makin’ that money fur you an’ yo’ maw, kase I had my 
heart plumb set on a-sendin’ you to Meeridgyun to skule, an’ a- 
hirin’ a fine phizziken to cyore yo’ maw o’ that spine in her back. 
An’ here,” he continued, with a tremulous break in his voice, ‘yo’. 
maw’s done gone, tuck off by the very same mizry I mistrusted 
would cause her eend, an’ you ’thout no eddication but what you’ve 
got frum these piney-wouds’ skules, which the good Lord knows 
ain’t much. Haint I a good reason to hate him?” with panting 
breath, ‘“‘an’ to cuss his hull hateful brood? Haint Ia right to 
wish ’em every evil under the sun?” 
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“‘Not them, pap,” cried the young girl, excitedly ; ‘‘ don’t cuss 
the innocent. “”I'ware the ole man as done wrong. Wouldn’t he 
never tell you?” she asked, as if in haste to turn the current of his 
words, “‘ whar the box ware buried ?” P 

“‘Tell me! I reckon he’s tole me a thousing times as how it 
ware put at the foot of the quinch-tree in the summer gyarding. 
I’ve dug the tree down piecetmeal in the yers I’ve kep a-lookin’. 
But when I’d tell him ’twan’t thar, an’ never had ben thar, he’d 
vow the Yankees mus’ a tuck hit away.” 

“* An’ moughtn’t that a ben?” 

‘*No, chil’. The troops wan’t skasely gone tell I began to 
pyertin’ up, an’ when I went to dig whar Jake had tole me, I plain 
seed *t the groun’ had never been broke. But he air a-restin’ on- 
easy in his grave, Telury,” he continued in a gruesome whisper. 
‘Two scritch ow-els scrotch ’n scrotch under my winder las’ night, 
which air a shore sign of the dyin’ ur the dead, an’ when I went to 
sleep I drempt *t Jake stood out thar in the south field a-pintin’ 
twodes the ole oak, an’ a-sayin’: ‘Go thar an’ dig in the dead 0’ 
night.’ We’ll go to-night, an’ see what we kin fin’.” 

Telury made no sign of dissent. Long experience had taught her 
that a ready interest in the oft-told tale, and a ready acquiescence 
in her father’s plans for the recovery of the treasure, were by far 
the best. Opposition only aroused within him a spirit of excite- 
ment which wore cruelly on his weakened frame. 

She rose and went slowly away to her work; but as the clock 
struck four she left the back entrance and disappeared quietly in 
the woods. The sun had set when she returned. As she passed 
her father on the front gallery, he clutched at her gown with 
trembling fingers. 

‘Who ware you a-walkin’ with in the pine grove, Telury?” he 
asked, huskily. 

««*Tware Tom Carruthers,” she answered, lifting a white face 
and frightened eyes. 

The blow had fallen, and the old man quailed beneath it. 

‘*T’ve los’ my proppity,” he muttered, miserably, ‘‘ I’ve los’ my 
wife, an’ now I’m a-goin’ to lose my chil’. My God !” he panted, 
as if from overpowering pain, ‘‘ hit ’pears too hard to b’ar.” 

“‘Oh, pappy,” cried the girl, wildly, as she threw her arms about 
him, “‘ you ain’t a-goin’ to lose me. I'll stan’ by you to the eend. 
I ware a-partin’ with him, pap,” she sobbed; ‘‘a-partin’ from him 
forever, bekase I knowed hit ware yo’ wish. I had growed to keer 
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fur him ’thout a-knowin’ of it. He ware allus so kind when we 
ware a-goin’ to skule, an’ sence then ’peared like I couldn’ go no- 
whur nur do nuthin’ but Tom’s allus on hands. I wan’t never 
perlite to him, pap, but ’*t looked like the mo’ hatefuller I acted 
twodes him, the mo’ kinder I was gittin’ to feel. Hit spited me 
turrible, an’ I wrastled hard to hate him, but hit didn’t ’pear to do 
no good. He’s a-goin’ away to-morrow, though, an’ I’ll furgit him; 
I shorely will.” But a fresh burst of sobs and tears gave scant 
promise of a fulfilment of her words. 

‘‘He air a bad stock, Telury, an’ we has reason to thank the 
Lord that you has got shet of him.” 

‘Folks do say, pappy, as how he air the pine rozzum image of 
his maw, an’ that she air a pow’ful good ooman.” 

«Folks don’t know what they are a-sayin’ one halft the time,” 
he answered, angrily. ‘‘How could he be anythin’ but ornery, 
with a feyther like that? Think no mo’ about him, chil’, ’n nex’ 
time I go to Meeridgyun [Meridian] I’ll buy you a pink caliker 
frock.” 

The young girl opened her lips as if to speak, but closed them 
with a sigh, and moved away wearily to prepare the evening meal. 

All through the dreary vigil which preceded their departure to 
the old oak, she sat, heavy and silent, ‘‘ a-grievin’,” as the old man 
thought with a touch of anger and sympathy combined. 

A little breeze sprang up as they started. It swayed the flame 
of the pine-knot which Telura bore to light her father at his work, 
and plainly defined her finely moulded figure beneath its white cot- 
ton gown. 

The flickering light of the torch brought out the golden gleams 
of her curling hair, and as she stood pale and silent, holding it 
aloft, she looked like a beautiful priestess assisting at some mystic 
rite. 

The old man dug on excitedly, and his pick struck at last an un- 
yielding substance. His breath came hard. Were the hopes of 
years to meet their long-delayed fruition? Buta wild cry rang out 
suddenly on the night, and drew his startled attention. 

What terrible sight was this that burned itself into his senses? 

The torch lay fitfully gasping upon the earth, while, speeding 
away as on the wings of the winds, fled Telura, pursued by a circ- 
ling flame of fire. Some unnoticed spark had fallen upon her gown 
from the back, and quickly ignited its cotton folds. 

He started in agonized pursuit; but long ere he could have 
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reached her a man sprang quickly from a thicket near, caught her 
in his arms, wrapped her about with his discarded coat, and smoth- 
ered the cruel flames. She sank back fainting as her father reached 
the spot. The two men lifted and bore her tenderly home. No 
word was spoken between them; but when the light was lit in the 
cabin, it fell full on the face of Tom Carruthers. 

“*T’ll fetch my mother and the doctor,” he said. 

«‘Fetch Mrs. Tompkins and the doctor,” was the angry reply. 
*Twas hard, thought the old man, that in dire extremity he should 
again have to depend for aid on a member of this hated family. 
Would this one, too, betray him? 

‘What ware he a-sneakin’ aroun’ in the woods fur, but to spy 
on me?” he muttered. 

No feeling of gratitude toward the young man asserted itself in 
his breast during the long night, spent by himself and the kind 
Mrs. Tompkins in attendance on the suffering girl. And early in 
the morning, when Telura, with wounds carefully dressed, lay 
quiet under the influence of a narcotic, he crept out to renew his 
interrupted work. 

He gazed with bated breath into the cavity made the night be- 
fore. It was empty, and his pick was sticking in the root of a tree. 
This, then, was the hard substance, the striking of which had so 
raised his hopes. He sank back with a groan. 

The hand of fate was against him. 

An hour later he went back dazedly to the house. ‘Telura still 
slept, and, throwing himself on a lounge near the bed, he, too, fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, toward evening, and looked at the young girl 
lying pale and statue-like, a great fear smote him. Might he not 
lose her after all? Had he ever prized her enough ?—-she, who had 
spent her whole young life in his service? Had he not accepted 
that service as too much his due? He saw revealed as in a light- 
ning flash, how all-absorbing had been his passion for the recovery 
of the money, and how little he had thought or done for this un- 
selfish child. How willingly for his sake had she given up the man 
she loved! Then he recalled his own wild regret when he had 
feared to lose his sweetheart—her mother. Had Telura suffered 
like that? Perhaps he had been too harsh. Tom Carruthers was 
spoken of as a steady, industrious young man ; and he had noticed 
last night that, while his hands were badly burned, he seemed 
to have no thought but for Telura. But there came back the old 
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bitter question : “‘ With a feyther like that, how could he be any- 
thing but ornery?” 

‘* Pappy,” broke in a feeble voice upon his thoughts, “would 
you han’ me a drink of wahter ?” 

The cooling draught was administered. 


Ten days later, utterly prostrated from a fierce conflict with fever 
and pain, Telura made her next rational request. 

‘‘Pappy,” she said, meekly, ‘“‘ef I don’t ever git well, an’”— 
feebly smooting his hardened hand— ‘hit do *pear now as though 
I never kin, I want you to try an’ git shet of that gredge you is a- 
holdin’ agin Tom Carruthers. He air good, pappy; I know he air. 
I feel it hyer,” laying her hand upon her heart. ‘‘ He have dug 
aroun’ fur that gol’ e’en a’mos’ as much as you, a-hopin’ to ondo 
his pappy’s wrong, an’ he “lowed to me as he ware a-goin’ to try to 
pay you back. ‘Try to be forgivin’ to him, pappy, fur my sake, an’ 
tell him good-bye with my ondyin’ love.” 

*‘T don’t want you to tell no one good-bye, Telury; no one,” 
answered the old man, blowing his nose furiously. ‘I ain’t a-hold- 
in’ no gredge agin Tom Carruthers no mo’, an’ as he’s a-hangin’ roun’ 
the front gallery now, whar he’s ben a-hangin’ mos’ o’ the time en- 
durin’ yo’ seeckness, I’ll fetch him in, an’ you kin tell him howd’y’ 
instid of good-bye, an’ how you is a-goin’ to pyearten up ’n git well 
fur him an’ me.” 

A flash of joy illumined the girl’s pale face, and her father left 
the room a moment later, with brimming eyes, as Carruthers clasped 
her in his arms. 

The struggle in the old man’s mind had been long, and sharp, 
and bitter. The prejudice of years and a sense of cruel wrong had 
fought hand to hand with a desire for his daughter’s happiness, 
and a growing conviction of the worthiness of her lover. The latter 
had conquered, and the victory was complete. 

<‘ What does gol’ or gredges weigh,” he communed with himself, 
on the front gallery, ‘‘agin the sight of sich happiness as that?” 

Telura slept that night the soft. low-breathing sleep of re- 
turning health. Her father’s slumber was that of the just. Buta 
storm swept the physical world. In the morning the giant oak had 
fallen. Its roots protruded from the earth. 

Two men sought the spot, and the younger pointed with a trem- 
bling finger to a small tin box, which Jay closely clasped in the 
interlacing roots, 
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«Thank God, it is found !” he cried, excitedly, as he disentangled 
and handed the box to his companion. 

Its contents were intact, and the old man murmured, “ Thank 
God !” too, as he saw the glittering coin. ‘‘Come, Tom,” he 
added, with a joyful laugh, ‘‘ we'll go an’ téll Telury.” 

JENNIE 8S. JUDSON. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE TARIFF. 


THE recent debate on the Mills bill makes it clear that Demo- 
cratic opinion, as represented in the House of Representatives, 
goes far beyond that measure in opposition to the policy of “ pro- 
tection.” Throughout the whole debate the protective delusion 
was attacked by Democrats and defended by Republicans, and 
there was no attempt by the recognized Democratic leaders to 
repel the Republican charge that the movement for tariff reduction 
is in the direction of free trade and involves the gradual undermin- 
ing of the protective system. Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, speaking 
for the Republicans, said that the question was not one of mere 
tariff reduction or revision, but that the controversy arises out of 
‘‘an irreconcilable difference of opinion between the political 
organizations represented upon this floor as to the wisdom and 
justice of the protective system.” Speaker Carlisle, in his speech 
closing the debate, accepted the issue thus presented and declared 
that “there is a fundamental and irreconcilable difference of 
opinion between those who believe that the power of taxation should 
be used for public purposes only . . . and those who believe that 
it is the right and duty of the government to promote certain 
private enterprises and increase the profits of those engaged in them 
by the imposition of higher rates than are necessary to raise revenue 
for the proper administration of public affairs.” From the position 
thus taken by Mr. Carlisle but a handful of Democrats, under the 
lead of Mr. Randall, have dissented; and these malcontents make 
the claim that the present attitude of the majority of Democrats in 
the House on the tariff question is not that of the Democratic 
party in the past. They admit that there have been free-traders in 
the party at all times, but they insist that the party has always 
recognized as members in full standing those who have advocated 
protection, and who would, if living to-day, vote for the substantial 
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preservation of the existing tariff. It is the purpose of this paper 
to consider this claim and to present briefly the facts necessary to 
its determination. 

For the purposes of such an inquiry it is not necessary to go back 
to the foundation of the government. The present Democratic 
party, though it inherited many of the principles and convictions 
of the old National Republican party of Jefferson’s and Madison’s 
days, really had its origin in the differences of opinion that grew 
up during the administration of Monroe, became sharply defined 
during the administration of John Quincy Adams, and were per- 
petuated and emphasized by the election of Andrew Jackson to the 
presidency. In the earlier days of the Republic it is an unquestion- 
able fact that members of both parties differed as individuals on 
the question of protection, and that the belief in the desirability of 
‘* incidental” protection was common amongst public men. What 
is now called the science of political economy was then practically 
unknown. Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” had just been 
published, and a number of years necessarily passed before it began 
vitally to affect public opinion. The old notions therefore were 
prevalent, and the foreign complications of our government lent 
seeming force to the argument that a policy of isolation that would 
make our people entirely self-dependent in time of war was the only 
reasonable and patriotic one. Alexander Hamilton’s proposal to 
use the Federal taxing power for the express purpose of building up 
a favored class of manufacturers was therefore not likely to shock 
any considerable body of thinkers in his time. Jefferson’s opposi- 
tion to the scheme was based not so much on economic grounds as 
on his hostility to monopolies and his aversion to any increase in 
the powers of the central government. His personal dislike to 
Hamilton may also have influenced him in the matter. It is certain 
that the incidental protection of manufactures is more than once 
commended in Jefferson’s public utterances, despite the fact that 
the Congressional caucus that first nominated him for the presidency 
declared for ‘‘free commerce with all nations.” Considering the 
inchoate condition of public opinion on economic questions at that 
time, there is no occasion for surprise in the fact that the preamble 
to the first tariff bill passed by Congress, though it was introduced 
by Madison, read: ‘‘ Whereas it is necessary for the support of the 
government, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of domestic manufactures,” 
etc. 
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But though protection was thus avowed to be one of the objects 
of this act, the average rate of duty imposed by it was only 84 per 
cent ad valorem, a rate that remained unchanged until subsequent- 
ly doubled in order to provide for the expenses of the government 
in anticipation of the war of 1812. During the whole of Jefferson’s 
two terms the controversy between his party and the Federalists, as 
to the constitutional powers of the government in other matters, 
absorbed the public mind; while the attention of public men during 
the whole of Madison’s administration was fully occupied with the 
difficulties that culminated in the second war with Great Britain, 
and the desperate financial situation in which the conclusion of that 
contest left the government and the country. Under such circum- 
stances the only tariff question of importance was as to the best 
means of raising a sufficient revenue to meet the urgent necessities mad 
of the government. : 

During this administration the old Federal party practically 
ceased to exist, and with Monroe’s administration was ushered in 
‘‘the era of good feeling,” during which, for a time, the American 
people were no longer divided into political parties by the tariff or 
any other question. There was some tariff agitation, Henry Clay 
having made an attempt in 1820 to increase the duties imposed by 
the mildly protective tariffs of 1816 and 1818, and succeeded during 
the last year of the administration in passing the tariff bill of 1824. é 
That the differences over the question were not partisan, however, 
is illustrated by the appearance of Daniel Webster, afterwards a 
strong protectionist, as the champion and defender of free-trade 
views in opposition to the protectionist views of Henry Clay. 

The ‘era of good feeling” was followed by one of bitter quarrels 
and strong personal resentments arising out of the indecisive 
presidential election of 1824 and the election of John Quincy Adams 
by the House of Representatives. Differences of opinion that had 
during Monroe’s administration existed almost unnoticed between 
the “loose” and the ‘‘strict” constructionists now became more 
clearly defined, and they rapidly gave rise to the formation of 
political parties. Benton, speaking of Mr. Adams’s administration, 
says it was “‘clear from the beginning that the new administration 
was to have a settled and strong opposition, and that founded on 
the principles of government—the same principles, under different 
forms, which had discriminated parties at the commencement of 
the Federal Government. Men of the old school, survivors of the 
contest of the Adams and Jefferson times, with some exceptions, 
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divided accordingly—the Federalists going for Mr. Adams, the 
Republicans against him, with the mass of the younger generation.” 
In this new division the present Democratic party had its origin. 
Both sides at first claimed the old name, but both soon abandoned 
it, and they became respectively known as Whigs and Democrats, 
though the party of Jackson, in some States, called itself the 
Democratic-Republican party, and it is still officially so designated 
in the State of New York. 

From the beginning of the new division the Whigs were advo- 
cates of a protective tariff and of the construction of internal im- 
provements at the cost of the Federal treasury, but there were 
Democrats who failed to see that their strict constructionist prin- 
ciples required them to deny the right of Congress to exercise its 
taxing power for any other object than that of providing for the 
necessary expenses of the government. The tariff was nevertheless 
one of the questions that entered into the presidential contest of 
1824, though not the controlling one. So far as it did enter into 
the contest, says Benton, parties divided ‘‘ pretty much on the line 
which always divided them on a question of constructive powers. 
The protection of American industry not being among the granted 
powers was looked for in the incidental; and denied by the strict 
constructionists to be a substantive power to be exercised for the 
direct purpose of protection ; but admitted by all at that time and 
ever since the first tariff of 1789 to be an incident to the revenue- 
raising power, and an incident to be regarded in the exercise of 
that power.” The proposed revision of 1823-4 Benton declares 
sought to reverse this rule and make revenue the incident and pro- 
tection the object. ‘Thus at the very birth of the two modern po- 
litical parties the issue between them became one of a tariff for 
revenue against a tariff for protection. Mr. Adams made the issue 
clearer by a strong commendation of the protective policy in his 
first message to Congress. But though a majority of the Demo- 
crats were then opposed to the protective policy, a sufficient number 
of those claiming the name favored that policy to assure the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill of 1828, which was the immediate cause of the - 
nullification agitation in South Carolina. This bill was urged on 
Congress by the manufacturers of the Middle States, who organized 
for the purpose at a ‘protectionist convention held that year in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. From that time on, the pressure of the 
protected manufacturers exercised a potent influence on tariff leg- 
islation. 
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The election of Andrew Jackson to the presidency by the new- 
born Democratic party was regarded as a triumph over the high- 
protection policy, and Jackson in his first message recommended a 
reduction of duties. There were still, however, Democrats in 
Congress who ran counter to the policy of a majority of their party 
on this question, and who subsequently voted with the Whigs for 
high protection. Jackson’s contest with the United States Bank 
brought a new and more exciting question to the front, which 
afforded a new test of party fealty and measurably obscured the 
tariff question for a time; but the Whigs, though siding with the 
Bank and against the President, did not lose sight of their pet 
theory, and Mr. Clay, in 1832, brought in simultaneously measures 
in support of the Bank and in favor of the continuance of the pro- 
tective policy. He succeeded in passing the tariff bill of 1832, 
receiving the help of some professed Democrats. This measure, 
while it made a slight reduction in the total revenue derived from 
the tariff, was as highly protective as that of 1829, then known as 
the “Tariff of Abominations.” This persistence in the protective 
policy, by which the cotton States were ruthlessly robbed, intensi- 
fied the excitement already existing in South Carolina, and was 
the immediate cause of the attempt at nullification so sternly re- 
pressed by President Jackson. Both of these tariffs were the result 
of the system now called log-rolling, which, as described by 
Benton, differed little, if at all, from the system as now practised. 
** Old Bullion ” indulges in severe reprobation of the custom, and 
then, with amusing simplicity, confesses how he himself got an 
increase in the tariff on lead for the benefit of some of his Missouri 
constituents after he found that the bill would go through anyhow. 

Though the attempt at nullification was a failure, it forced peo- 
ple to give grave consideration to a system so unjust and oppressive 
as to call forth such desperate resistance, and the very madness of 
South Carolina’s threats and protests helped to create a public 
sentiment in favor of tariff reduction which Mr. Clay saw could 
not be successfully resisted. Unlike the leaders of the protection- 
ists of to-day, the great Whig leader saw that it was better to bend 
than to break, and he shrewdly devised his celebrated ‘‘ compro- 
mise” tariff of 1833, which became a law shortly after Jackson’s 
second election. Long before this, in one of his early messages, 
Jackson had pointed out the fact that a tariff which protected one 
interest could only do so at the expense of others, and he had in- 
sisted that the great interests of agriculture and commerce must 
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receive the same protection that was accorded to manufactures. 
However difficult or absurd such a proposition may now appear, it 
is manifest that its author would never have knowingly consented 
to such a tariff as we now have, which has largely helped to plunge 
our farmers into hopeless debt and has actually driven our flag 
from the seas. After his re-election the President made a further 
advance, and in his first message to the new Congress declared tliat 
‘*the policy of protection must ultimately be limited to those arti- 
cles of domestic manufacture which are indispensable to our safety 
in time of war.” What would the protectionists of to-day say to 
such a proposal ? 

The attempt has frequently been made to show that Andrew 
Jackson was in full sympathy with the adherents of a high pro- 
tective tariff. It must be admitted that he was a believer in the 
idea of incidental protection, and that on the tariff question he had 
none of the passionate convictions and prejudices that sustained 
him in his warfare on the United States Bank; but so far was he 
from being a protectionist, as the term is now understood, that 
every specific recommendation he ever made on the subject was in 
behalf of tariff reduction, and even in his message denouncing nul- 
lification he paused to declare that the tariff then in force did not 
yield a revenue beyond the needs of the government, and to prom- 
ise that as soon as it should yield a surplus the administration would 
recommend a reduction of duties. 

Clay’s famous ‘‘ compromise” tariff of 1833 succeeded through 
one of the most peculiar combinations ever known in our politics. 
Alarm had already begun to be felt concerning a possible dissolu- 
tion of the Union. The slavery question was the real cause of that 
alarm, but its immediate ostensible cause was the desperate resist- 
ance by the cotton States to the enforcement of the tariff of 1832. 
Men of both parties, eager to avoid anything that threatened the 
Union, welcomed a compromise tariff that seemed to satisfy both 
parties to that controversy. The nullifiers, again, saw that they 
had been hurried by their anger into an untenable position, while 
it was clear to Clay that, unless he could effect a compromise, pro- 
tection was for the time being doomed to ignominious defeat. He 
accordingly proposed his bill providing for a gradual reduction of 
duties until what was then regarded as the strictly revenue stan- 
dard of 20 per cent should be reached. In his speech introducing 
this bill he appeared to frankly face the situation, and declared ‘it 
is well known that a majority of the dominant party is opposed to 
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the tariff.” He appealed to them, however, to adopt a measure 
that would make the withdrawal of protection gradual, and thus 
give the manufacturers ample time to adapt their business to the 
new conditions. To the indignant Northern manufacturers who 
flocked to Washington to protest with amazement against this 
seeming surrender of their privileges by their chosen champion, 
Mr. Clay pointed out the fact that his bill secured them continued 
protection for some years to come, whereas if some such bill did not 
pass, protection would be swept away at that session of Congress. 

Thus was brought about the strange spectacle of the passage of 
a tariff bill by a close combination of radical free-traders and deter- 
mined protectionists, assisted by the men who imagined that a bill 
prolonging the protection given by the tariff of 1832 would save the 
Union from the peril of dissolution threatened by resistance to the 
protective features of that very bill. It was in vain that some 
Democrats protested against the measure as one designed to save 
protection after a popular verdict against it had been rendered at 
the polls, and it was also in vain that others pointed out that there 
could be no security that subsequent Congresses would respect the 
limitations on their action that the pending measure sought to im- 
pose. It was equally in vain that President Jackson bitterly op- 
posed the bill. The combination so skilfully effected, aided by 
the Union-saving eloquence of Clay, created a furor that nothing 
could resist, and the wily Kentuckian was enabled to snatch victory 
out of the very jaws of defeat, and to send home his alarmed protec- 
tionist friends comforted and reassured. 

The bill thus passed did secure one of the objects sought by its 
deluded Democratic supporters; it took the tariff question out of 
politics for a time. Both parties appear to have acquiesced in the 
compromise, and the bank question was the burning issue in the 
campaign of 1840, which resulted in the election of Harrison and 
Tyler, the Whig candidates for President and Vice-President. On 
the death of Harrison and the accession of Tyler, the time fixed for 
the final reduction of duties to 20 per cent had about arrived, and 
the new President in his first message advised against any interfer- 
ence with the operation of the existing law. The revenue yielded 
by that tariff was not, however, sufficient for the expenses of the 
government, and the Whigs, rejecting all suggestions of direct tax- 
ation, proposed to increase duties, and to seize the opportunity to 
secure renewed protection to manufacturers in defiance of the com- 
promise effected by Mr. Clay. They accordingly sent two succes- 
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sive bills to President Tyler, who vetoed them both on the ground 
that they violated the compromise; but the necessities of the gov- 
ernment were such that on August 30, 1842, Mr. Tyler finally con- 
sented to sign a bill raising the duties above 20 per cent. This is 
the tariff concerning which the Whigs charged that the Democrats 
displayed such duplicity in the succeeding campaign. The charge 
was that the party made a free-trade campaign everywhere else, but 
carried Pennsylvania on the cry of ‘‘ Polk and Dallas and the tariff 
of 1842.” 

Whether this charge be true or false, the election of 1844 re- 


stored the Democrats to power, and with their restoration came the 
definite establishment of the free-trade policy, or rather that of a 
tariff for revenue only. ‘The new President, James K. Polk, in his 
first message recommended the revision of the tariff with a view to 
making revenue its object and protection its incident, and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, undertook the framing 
of a tariff bill in accord with the President’s recommendations, and 
also in accord, if the Whig story be true, with Democratic opinion 
in every part of the country except Pennsylvania. The result was 
the revenue tariff of 1846, framed with little or no regard to pro- 
tection, which yielded a revenue of $46,000,000 as against $26,- 
000,000 derived from the protective tariff of 1842. The long 
struggle over the United States Bank was also brought to a close 
during this administration, and the connection between the Federal 
Government and the banks ceased until renewed by the Chase 
National Banking Act, passed during the war and still in force. 
With a sound financial system and a reasonable tariff an era of 
genuine prosperity set in, and there was apparently a general 
acquiescence in the maintenance of the Walker tariff despite the 
fact that the Whigs succeeded in electing Taylor and Fillmore in 
1848. No change was made in it until 1857, when, owing to the 
fact that it was yielding a surplus revenue, the duties were lowered. 
Speaking of the period during which the tariff of 1846 was in force, 
Prof. Sumner says: 


‘“‘The period from 1846 to 1860 was our period of comparative free 
trade. The sub-treasury act of 1846 removed the subjects of currency and 
banking from national legislation. Thus the two topics were for a time 
laid aside. For an industrial history of the United States no period pre- 
sents greater interest than this. The tariff was bad and vexatious in many 
ways if we regard it from the standpoint of either free-trade or reyenue 
tariff, but its rates were low and its effects limited. It was called a rey- 
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enue tariff with incidental protection. The manufactures which it had 
been said would perish did not perish, and did not gain sudden and ex- 
orbitant profits. They made steady and genuine progress. . . . The fierce 
dogmatism of protection and its deeply-rooted prejudices seemed to have 
undergone a fatal blow. Our shipping rapidly increased. Our cotton 
crop grew larger and larger. The discovery of ‘gold in California added 
mightily to the expansion of prosperity. The states, indeed, repeated our 
old currency follies, and the panic of 1857 resulted, but it was only a 
stumble in a career of headlong prosperity. Slavery agitation marked the 
period politically, and if people look back to it now they think most of 


that; but industrially and economically, and I will add also, in the admin- 
istration of the government, the period from the Mexican to the Civil War 
is our golden age, if we have any.” 

With the accession of the Republican party to power in 1860 came 
the Morrill protective tariff, followed by the successive war tariffs, 
the last of which was increased by the new ‘“‘ Tariff of Abominations” 
passed in 1867, after the war was over, and still practically in force 
in its protective features, though the duties imposed by it were 
slightly reduced in 1870, and somewhat increased again by the pre- 
tended reduction of 1883. 

During the whole period from the inauguration of John Quincy 
Adams to the beginning of the civil war it is clear that the majority 
of the Democrats in Congress were determined opponents of the 
protective policy, their union becoming more perfect and their 
policy more definite as the responsibility of power and increasing 
length of years gave to the party a definite body of principles and 
traditions, so that Mr. Clay’s declaration in 1833 that the majority 
of the Democratic party was then adverse to the tariff called forth 
no denial or protest at thattime. The incidental-protection theory, 
however, appears to have always served as a loophole of escape from 
the general policy of their party to those Democrats who were in- 
fluenced by personal interests to favor protection for some local in- 
dustry; yet even such men, in the past, constantly reiterated the 
party’s declaration that revenue must be the object and protection 
the incident in all tariff legislation. James Buchanan, the most 
distinguished among them, a Pennsylvanian who had entered pub- 
lic life as a Federalist, illustrated this when, in a speech in support 
of the tariff of 1824, he declared: ‘‘I will never consent to adopt a 
general restrictive system, because the agricultural class of the com- 
munity would then be left to the mercy of the manufacturers. The 
interests of the many would thus be sacrificed to promote the wealth 
of the few.” After his election to the presidency, Mr. Buchanan 
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declared in his inaugural address against raising any more revenue 
than was required for the economical administration of the govern- 
ment, and expressed his approval of the changes just made, in the 
early part of 1857, reducing duties because the tariff of 1846 was 
then yielding a surplus. This affords sufficient evidence that the 
most pronounced of the protectionists to be found within the Demo- 
cratic ranks in the ante-bellum days would, if now living, be found 
acting with the majority of their party in the effort to materially 
reduce the present tariff. 

But we are not left to the action of the Democrats in Congress to 
determine the attitude of the Democratic party toward the tariff in 
times past. The formal declarations of the party since political 
platforms came into vogue have been in accord with the policy of 
the majority of Democrats in the present Congress. From the time 
that the Congressional caucus which nominated Jefferson declared 
in favor of free commerce with all nations, down to Jackson’s 
second term, both parties had depended on the official acts and 
utterances of their representatives in the legislative and executive 
branches of the government as sufficient declarations of their pur- 
poses and principles. Conventions and platforms, such as we have 
been accustomed to for the past fifty years, were then unknown. 
Nominations for the presidency continued to ‘be made by caucuses 
of congressmen until 1824. The abortive caucus nomination of Mr. 
Crawford that year put fan end to the custom. Jackson was nomi- 
nated and renominated by a convention, but the convention that 
placed his successor, Martin Van Buren, in nomination appears to 
have been the first to put forth a formal declaration of party prin- 
ciples. This, however, contained no allusion to the tariff, owing 
doubtless to the general acquiescence at that time by both parties 
in the operation of the compromise tariff. The convention of 1840 
remedied the omission, and declared that ‘‘no more revenue ought 
to be raised than is required to defray the necessary expenses of the 
government.” The convention of 1844 reaffirmed the declaration 
of 1840. Then came the revenue tariff of 1846, passed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress and approved by a Democratic President, and thence- . 
forward there was no question as to the attitude of the party on this 
question. The convention of 1848 declared that ‘‘ no more revenue 
ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary expenses 
of the government and for the gradual but certain extinction of the 
debt created by the prosecution of a just but necessary war.” The 
conventions of 1852 and 1856 reaffirmed the declarations of 1848, 
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and both factions into which the convention of 1860 divided did 
the same. 

During the Civil War the tariff ceased for a time to be a party 
question, both parties agreeing to an enormous increase in duties 
with a view to raising the vast revenue then required by the gov- 
ernment; yet it is now clear that the ever-rapacious protectionists 
used the opportunity offered by the Nation’s peril to advance duties 
in the interest of protection quite as much as in the interest of 
revenue. Neither party made any reference to the tariff in its 
platform for 1864; and the Democratic convention of 1868, though 
mainly concerned with questions arising out of the Civil War, de- 
clared for ‘‘ tariff for revenue on foreign imports,and such equal 
taxation under the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental 
protection to domestic manufactures.” The convention of 1872, 
having nominated a Republican protectionist as its candidate for the 
presidency, politely refrained from insulting its candidate by put- 
ting a declaration of Democratic principles in its platform. By 
1876 the party appears to have recovered its courage and its ancient 
faith, and the convention of that year put forth the best platform 
ever given to the party. It denounced the then existing tariff as 
‘*a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretence,” and de- 
manded ‘that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue.” 
There was not a reference to even “ incidental ” protection in the 
platform. The convention of 1880 pledged the party anew to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the platform of 1876, and also specifically declared 
for ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.” Through the success of a wretched 
intrigue, the committee on platform was so packed at the conven- 
tion of 1884 that the tariff plank of that year was a miserable 
straddle which pledged the Democratic party to a revision of the 
tariff ‘‘in a spirit of fairness to all interests.” Though the con- 
vention reasserted the old Democratic doctrine that ‘‘all taxation 
must be limited to the requirements of economical government,” it 
recognized the protective idea by declaring that ‘‘ many industries 
have come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, so 
that any change in the law must be at every step regardful of the 
labor and capital thus employed;” and it lent further sanction to 
the false pretence that labor is protected by a high tariff in its de- 
claration that ‘‘ the necessary reduction in taxation can and must 
be effected without depriving American labor of the ability to com- 
pete successfully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of pro- 
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duction which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages 
prevailing in this country.” The words ‘and must” were inserted 
in this precious paragraph at the urgent request of Senator McPher- 
son of New Jersey, and one of the most amusing incidents of the 
struggle was Mr. McPherson rejoicing that their insertion had 
‘‘saved New Jersey to the Democrats.” That platform was the 
result of a compromise, each party to which put a different inter- 
pretation on its tariff plank. The protectionists, by again skilfully 
packing the committee on resolutions, managed to have the plat- 
form of 1884 reaffirmed by the convention of 1888, but with the im- 
portant proviso that President Cleveland’s last annual message shall 
be formally accepted ‘‘as the correct interpretation” of the tariff 
plank in the platform of 1884. This, with the resolution urging the 
passage of the Mills bill, is a triumph for the tariff reformers, and 
substantially a reavowal of the party’s old-time faith. In fact, the 
struggle made by the protectionists for an endorsement of the 
‘* straddle” of 1884 resulted in a retroactive official interpretation 
of that resolution which relieves the party of the disgraceful im- 
putation of having abandoned its principles four years ago. 

Thus it appears that from the birth of the Democratic party 
down to the present time its every official utterance save one has 
been against the policy of a tariff for the sake of protection, and 
that one exception, made by the convention that nominated Horace 
Greely, was a mere evasion of the question which the convention 
remitted to the people of the various congressional districts. Such 
differences as existed among Democrats before the Civil War afford 
no evidence that during that period a single member of the party 
could have been found to countenance or defend such a tariff as 
now exists—one that levies duties higher than Henry Clay ever 
dared to suggest, and yields a surplus more than twice as large as 
the whole revenue of the government after the close of the Mexican 
war. There is no longer any pretence that our custom-house tax- 
ation has for its primary object the raising of revenue, and its 
advocates practically admit that protection is its object and revenue 
the incident. Throughout its whole existence the Democratic 
party has never, through legislation shaped by it, or in its official 
utterances, failed to indicate its settled hostility to such a scheme 
of taxation. The pretended Democrats who aid the Republican 
party in the maintenance of such a tariff seek to justify their con- 
duct by false statements as to the past attitude of the party, and by 
quoting the tariff plank of 1884. Unsatisfactory and un-Demo- 
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cratic as is their interpretation of that plank, it does not justify 
such a position. The experience of the past four years has shown 
how preposterous is the pretence that the wages of labor are main- 
tained by such a system. The chief beneficiaries of protection, 
many of whom have amassed enormous fortunes, unblusbingly hire 
Pinkerton detectives to drive American workmen from their mills 
to make way for that ‘‘ pauper foreign labor” against which they 
impudently pretend that the tariff protects American workmen. 
The other false pretence, that protection eventually cheapens the 
products of domestic manufacturers, is effectually disposed of by 
the formation of trusts to prevent the reduction of prices through 
home competition. 

These startling demonstrations of the untruthfulness of every 
claim ever made in behalf of the protective system, as a means of 
promoting the general welfare, justify the position of the party in 
the past, and effectually dispose of the claim of the small knot of 
obstructionists on the Democratic side of the house that they are 
seeking to promote the public interests by their course. The ques- 
tion of protection is to-day, as it has been for more than half a 
century, one of those dividing the two great political parties, and 
no one having any real knowledge of our political history will 
attempt to deny that the traditional attitude of the Democratic 
party has been one of irreconcilable hostility to such a tariff as now 
exists. The division is, as Mr. Butterworth asserts and as Mr. 
Carlisle admits, not one of mere detail, but a radical and irrecon- 
cilable difference as to the justice, the wisdom, and the constitution- 
ality of the protective system. No fact in history is better estab- 
lished than this, and it is an evidence of either dishonesty or crass 
ignorance for any defender of the present tariff to pretend that he 
is in accord with Democratic opinion either now or in the past. 
Such a man may have the right to claim that he is serving what 
appears to him to be the best interests of the country, but he has 
no right to call himself a Democrat. 

T, OROASDALE. 


PROMISE a man a favor and he will not forget you. Grant it, and he 
will never forgive you. There are few things so intolerable to a proud, 
or so irritating to a mean, nature, as a sense of obligation.—D. P. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


O my fair land, why am I thus forsaken ? 
O happy home, what misery is mine ! 

My hopes, my dreams,—all, all, their flight have taken; 
Alone, in darkness, desolate I pine. 


No more to see the summer sunlight gleaming 

On fields I love, where white flocks folded lie ; 
Where, as a wistful child I lingered dreaming, 

Or watched the cloud-sheep wand’ring thro’ the sky. 


An awful gloom of doubt has gathered round me, 
And presses heavy on my breaking heart : 

With iron chains they’ve manacled and bound me— 
In vain I try the clanking links to part. 


Intense the heart-ache, keen the awful anguish ! 
Great God ! the blood is chilled in every vein. 

Oh, help me! save me! sick with fear I languish ! 
Oh! worse than death this horror, worse than pain. 


Pain! horror! See, these poor chained hands are beating 
The empty, dark, the poison-breathing air ; 

Into my shrinking flesh the iron eating 
Is agony. Lord, help me! I despair. 


Thou coward heart! Dear Lord, what am I saying? 
Despair? Ah, no! not when my France is free! 


Thy blesséd hand upon my spirit laying, 


Thou bid’st me look up fearless unto Thee. 


New hope! new courage! for I hear them nearing 
My prison cell to bear me on to death— 

To torments, leaping flames: yet all unfearing 
I rise to meet them, dauntless in Thy faith. 


Now must I calm my weary limbs that tremble, 
And smooth the hair upon a peaceful brow ; 
With happy smiles the cruel pain dissemble! 
Be with me, O my Saviour ! help me now. 


On, on to death, all joyfully and singing 
Glad hymns of victory, behold ! I come. 

Thy cross, my oriflamme, on high I’m bringing : 
Crown me, my King! Triumphant take me home. 


HELEN GRACE SMITH. 
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WHAT AILED JANETTE. 


WHEN George Jacob Holyoake visited this country, he said that 
the thing that most strongly impressed him was the great variety of 
religions enjoyed by the Americans. 

He thought that their natural love of change and variety in all 
other things had produced a most picturesque condition in this 
regard also. 

He enumerated—if I do not mistake—something like two hun- 
dred different forms and phases of belief, without which our fel- 
low-countrymen would languish. 

Each of these had its devout followers and was of the most vital 
importance to its body of devotees: while all of the other one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine were a trifle off color—or rather, their failings 
ranged from a mistake in a non-essential, to a fatal heresy not even 
within the limits of toleration by the unmistakably correct two- 
hundredth sect. 

While this national peculiarity is more noticeable to a foreigner 
within our gates, it has not escaped the attention of some of us 
who are a part of the great procession, who have helped to add our 
mite to the picturesqueness of the situation. 

I remember, myself, speculating a good deal on the merits of one 
phase of the case, the first summer that I spent in the vicinity of a 
large and prosperous sect, variously designated, in the states where 
they have become a considerable part of the population, as Dunkards 
and Tunkers. 

The Dunkards were quite as sure that their neighbors farther 
down the valley (the bluest of blue Presbyterians) were too giddy 
and worldly to be on the only straight and narrow road, as were the 
Presbyterians that their Tunker brethren were somewhat feeble- 
minded, benighted, but, withal, honest and ‘“‘ steady ” citizens. 

I never saw a Dunkard use any other style of four-wheeled 
vehicle than a heavy farm-wagon. 

They appeared to look upon the buggies and carriages of their 
neighbors as needlessly worldly possessions, and whole families 
either walked to church on Sundays—their only diversion—or rode 
two, and not infrequently three, on one horse. 

The men all wore long beards. 

It is held by them a sin to use a razor on the beard. I do not 
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know positively, but from my observation I have sometimes been 
led to think that they hold pretty much the same opinion as to the 
use of a brush also. ‘Their beards are often two feet in length—and 
not infrequently they present the appearance of being about as wide 
as they are long. 

They wear broad-brimmed hats, and practice the apostolic custom 
of washing each other’s feet on Sunday as a part of their religious 
service. 

I never saw a Dunkard of mature years smile. I do not know 
that these two points stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect; but, judging by myself when witnessing the ceremony, 
I have sometimes associated them in my mind in that way. 

These thrifty and honest folk visit but little, even among them- 
selves; and, in the region of which I write, many of them do not 
emerge from the seclusion of their mountain cabins but twice each 
year—except in co far as it might be called emerging when they ap- 
pear on “‘the Lord’s day at His Sanctuary,” which, in this instance, 
was a small log structure near the foot of the mountain, but so far 
from any other road than the mere bridle path used by themselves, 
that few persons, other than its members, ever saw the little church. 

But, twice each year, these people put on their best clothes—but- 
ternut jean for the male portion of the community, and calico for 
the female contingent, the sun-bonnets of the latter ‘“‘ matching” 
their dresses—and went to town. 

Or, perchance, if the girl is somewhat given to worldly-minded- 
ness, her sun-bonnet may be of white ‘‘dimity,” starched very stiff 
indeed, and made with a short skirt to it; which comical little tail 
turns stiffly—in a solid body, as it were—without wrinkle or fold, 
with each movement of the wearer’s head. 

But these bonnets are rare, and belong to the more fashionable 
element. 

The rule is the ‘‘ matched ” calico dress and bonnet not so stiffly 
starched, and hence more godly ; and as the color chosen is invari-| 
ably of a subdued dark shade, the effect, as they sit in a row on 
the puncheon seats of the ‘‘ Sanctuary,” is that of a flock of guinea- 
hens perched on a fence—for these women are neatness and prim- 
ness itself. 

“Bangs” and “‘frizzes” are unknown among them. Their hair 
is so smooth and sleek as to farther suggest the resemblance to that 
neatest and primmest of barnyard fowls—she of the ‘“‘ pot-rack.” 

The men do not look either neat nor trim. Their great bushy 
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beards would prevent that, even if the voluminousness of their 
home-made jean clothes did not. 

But to return to the two events of the year, when these sober 
people ‘‘go to town” and return—feeling as dissipated and << devil- 
ish” as the gentleman in Philadelphia who drank a whole bottle of 
ginger pop. 

The first time is in huckleberry season, and every member of 
every family, who is large enough to do so, carries on each arm 
a large wooden or tin pail full of berries. They call each and all 
of these receptacles “buckets”—not excepting those no larger 
than a quart cup, which are sometimes carried by mere toddlers. 

On these expeditions they usually walk,—often many miles,—dis- 
pose of their berries, invest the proceeds in guinea-hen calico or 
dimity, and trudge demurely home again with abundance of ma- 
terial for dresses, bonnets, and mild gossip to last until the next 
great event of the year, which is not a great way off. 

It arrives with the turning of the sumach into its glorious blaze 
of crimson, when, with a brush of flame, Nature touches its leaves, 
and in a single night paints the whole mountain-side into a picture 
whose wealth of color has never yet been rivalled by the patient 
labor of a student or the inspiration of a genius. 

To the eyes of these simple folk this marvel of transformation 
brings but one dream. 

It means for them more guinea-hen calico and dimity and jean. 

It means a journey to town—the intoxication of acquisition—a 
winter’s supply of raiment for the body and food for the mind. 
They gather the leaves of the sumach, put them into large ‘‘ gunny- 
bags,” and trudge with these gorgeous samples of Nature’s handi- 
work to the least beautiful of all places—the tanner’s pen—where 
they become useful objects of commerce, but, alas, things of beauty 
no longer ! 

That the leaves may be gathered just at the right time, and to 
save going back and forth to their homes, these sumach gatherers 
camp out on the mountain-side during the gathering time, and, by 
the light of their innumerable comm fires, they work long after 
night sets in. 

It is a weird and beautiful sight, not easily forgotten when seen 
from the valley below—these hundreds of twinkling fires—the sug- 
gestion of life and movement in those dark and solemn heights 
where an occasional bear still prowls, and rattlesnakes are almost as 
common as fireflies, 
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Every member of the community works early and late. Every 
member helps carry, or if too small or too old, follows the leaves 
to town; takes part in the sale and in the purchases which follow; 
and then the mountain swallows them up again until the months roll 
by, and they once more appear with the brightest of tin pails, the 
stiffest of sun-bonnets, and the bushiest of beards, at huckleberry 
time. 


It was near one of these settlements that my wife found health 
after a vain search for it over half the states of the Union. 

We had built a more roomy and comfortable cottage after the 
first summer spent in one of their clean, but exceedingly primitive 
log houses, and it was our third summer in the neighborhood. 

Our arrival was an event, which, to these people, added a third 
to the two previous stirring seasons in their year; and I am not 
sure but that at least one family—our nearest neighbors, with whom 
we were on the friendliest of terms—looked upon us as quite as 
important a source of revenue as Nature herself. 

For did not we recklessly pay ten cents a gallon for milk for 
which there was otherwise no market? And had not my wife given 
Janette enough of her own cast-off raiment to make that small 
maiden the envy of the juvenile community, and the cause of 
much prayerful consideration by the elders, lest she become wedded 
to the vanities of this world, as represented by a large sun-hat with 
blue ribbons, and a parasol with a shepherd’s crook at the top ? 

Still Janette was the meekest of the meek, and, as yet, no official 
notice had been taken of the blue ribbons and the shepherd’s crook, 
when a strange thing happened, which, had it been fully under- 
stood by her family and neighbors, would have inevitably cost the 
child dearly, and would, no doubt (taken together with the hat and 
parasol), have made her the subject of a church investigation, the 
result of which it would be hard to predict in such a community as 
this. 

Not that Janette had ever ventured to wear the hat and parasol 
to the “‘ Sanctuary”; but it was known for miles around that she 
did, from time to time, walk across two fields to our house, with 
the one ungodly article of adornment on her head and the other 
held at an angle to be constantly observed by her own timidly 
ecstatic blue eyes. Then, too, she had confided to her astonished 
brother Zediekiel that she intended to wear one or both of these 
treasures to town at huckleberry time. 
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Zediekiel relieved his pent-up feelings, and expressed something 
of his admiration for his sister’s bravery and charms, by a long 
and emphatic whistle. 

«* Whee-ee-you !” but he said never a word at the time, and pon- 
dered deeply on the tremendous possibilities involved. 

But he made up his mind to stand by Janette to the bitter end, 
parasol or no parasol ; for he had come to believe that somehow my 
wife would get to the Dunkard heaven in spite of her raiment—and 
if she, why not Janette ? Thus does insidious heresy find danger- 
ous lodgment in the youthful mind! 

Thus matters stood, when one day, as I sat reading out under the 
trees, waiting for my wife to finish her afternoon nap and join me 
in our usual stroll, Janette’s small but mature brother suddenly 
appeared, much out of breath and greatly lacking in his customary 
placidity of manner. 

Without waiting to offer me the usual succinct ‘‘ Howd’y’,” he 
began excitedly : 

“‘Say, doctor, maw wants you t’ thes mosey over t’ower house 
as fas’ as zever you kin an’ fine out what ails our Janette. She’s 
thet rantankerous there’s no livin’ with her. Maw was thes a- 
talkin’ wuth her as pleasant es a basket 0’ peaches, an’ nall twonce she 
thes begun t’ take on like all possessed. She slapped maw an’ she 
butted paw, an’ I dident git within gun-shot uv her, skasley, ’fore 
she fetched me a clip on the side uv my jaw, an’ I bet y’ every blame 
tooth on thet hull side is es loose es the religion uv a UnaversaList. 
We’re plum destracted, ’n maw sez fur you t’ thes bring yer medi- 
cin’ chist an’ instrumints along, fer hitain’t like our Janette—t’ ack 
thet away—not a mite. Hit’s plum diffe’nt. We thes reckon she’s 
tuk with som’thin’ ’n she’s got hit bad, doctor.” 

If I had not, long since, learned that this sober youth of eleven 
brief summers of experience in the trials of this sinful world inva- 
riably wore the air and deportment of a man of great age and many 
sorrows, I should have suspected him of trying to perpetrate upon 
me a practical joke. I knew Janette. . . . She had left our house 

-for her own home not two hours before, and a more gentle, demure, 
self-repressed little maiden never carried eggs in a basket, nor wore 
flaxen braids dangling from under the stiff little tail of a white 
*‘dimity ” sun-bonnet down her prim and pious little back. 

Twice each week she walked across the fields to bring “aigs,” as 
she called them, to my wife, and she not infrequently spent a part 
of the day in such labors about our household affairs as might be, 
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for the moment, in need of another hand. My wife liked to have 
the girl about. To-day it had chanced that the cherry-bounce had 
arrived at that stage where straining, preparatory to bottling, was 
to be the particular and important event in the kitchen—or rather, 
on the back porch. 

My wife and I attend to this each year ourselves. To-day 
Janette had helped us, not without misgivings, I fear, as to the sin- 
fulness of the whole proceedings. Still, as we were classed apart 
from her other acquaintances as ‘‘ City folks,” it is not improbable 
that she may have reasoned that, however reprehensible all such 
things might be for others, for ‘‘ City folks” there might be some 
occult reason why it was not wholly wicked. 

She certainly approved of my wife, and I flatter myself that I 
came in for a large share of her approbation also. 

But for all that, Janette would not drink one drop of our cherry- 
bounce. Shesaid that she had signed ‘‘ the pledge,” and more than 
that, she was a ‘‘ professor.” 

“‘What on earth did you signa pledge for, Janette?” asked my 
wife. ‘‘ You surely do not need that to keep you from drinking too 
much.” 

We both smiled at the ludicrousness of the idea of Janette, the 
demure, in her cups—a victim to strong drink—prevailed upon to 
sign a pledge to abstain, henceforth, from the pleasures of intoxi- 
cation. But she replied quite seriously: 

“‘ Naw, I wouldn’t a drenk too much nohow; but I thes done it 
so ’s the weight of my influencet ’d be on to the right side.” 

My wife coughed to hide a laugh. 

The weight of Janette’s influence on the right side of the liquor 
question struck us both as exquisitely funny. 

We recognized the ‘‘ Rider’s ” expression, however, in the words 
of this, his disciple. 

“How old are you, Janette?” I asked, as she held one side of a 
cloth strainer for me. | 

‘‘T’m thes fifteen year ole come Satt’uday week. Zediekiel ’s 
"leven. Paw sez Zediekiel aks oler’n what I do.” 

‘*Does your father want you to act older than you do?” [I in- 

uired. 
‘“* Naw,” she said, slowly; ‘‘naw, I don’t know’s he do. But thet 
boy do ack powerful ole sence he’s been under conviction. Hit’s 
the power uv the Spurret, I s’pose. Hit done me that away whilst 
I hed hit.” 
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She spoke as if it were a contagious malady which each one must 
pass through sooner or later, much to his own sorrow and discom- 
fort. I had never heard Janette laugh. This, as I have hinted, 
was not a laughing neighborhood, where we spent our summers. 
The people were all too much borne down,by a sense of their utter 
sinfulness to be merry. The children grew old ‘wrestling with 
the Spurret ” before their days for marbles and rag doHs would have 
been over in a less pious community, where such worldly toys 
abound. 

It was therefore an astonishing piece of news Zediekiel had 
brought me. Janett> ‘‘rantankerous,” Janette depicted in the 
act of butting her father and performing generally like one of the 
ungodly and depraved, was too great a strain on my credulity, in 
spite of Zediekiel’s well-earned reputation for sobriety of conduct 
and present state of ‘‘ conviction.” 

‘‘Who told you to tell me that?” I inquired of him, somewhat 
sternly. 

‘‘Maw. Paw, he thes tried prayin’ with her fust, ’n she thes up 
’n butted him plum over. Then paw he far’ly got mad, ’n I don’t 
know what he would a done to her ef maw hadn’t a said t’ come fer 
you. Paw, he thes ’lowed she was peressed, an’ needed lickin’; but 
maw she sez it was mose likely som’pin she’d tuck, an’ it mout be 
ketchin’. D’ you reckon its ketchin’, doctor? Fer ef it air, an’ 
the hull blame lot uv us ’ud git hit at oncet, hit ’ud thes be plum 
like war over t’ower house.” 

The boy evidently had some apprehension about the safety of 
again entering the infected atmosphere of the parental fold. As 
we walked rapidly over to the cabin of my neighbors, I questioned 
the serious-minded Zediekiel closely, but failed to elicit the least 
ray of light, beyond the facts already stated. 

When we were near enough to see, he exclaimed excitedly—evi- 
dently too much moved to remember the “conviction” under 
which he labored, and which usually prevented the use of strong 
language: 

‘* By hookey! thes you look at thet, now! She’s a keepin’ the 
hull uv ’em off with implimEnts.” 

The ‘hull of ’*em” consisted of the astonished and thoroughly 
terrified parents, a baby, and a number of more or less amiable dogs 
and cats, 

Sure enough, there stood Janette on the porch with a poker in one 
hand, a “skillet” in the other, and a number of other articles, such 
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as brooms and sad-irons—all of which Zediekiel grouped con- 
veniently as ‘‘implimENTS ”—which she had evidently collected with 
intent of a warlike nature, if farther effort were made to molest her 
in her chosen oecupation of smashing the few dishes belonging to 


the establishment, and in the washing of which she was engaged 
when ‘‘ took ”—as her mother tearfully explained. 


The sight of a stranger—and that stranger one for whom Janette 


had great respect—served to quiet her to some extent. I told the 


family to go into the house, while I held a parley with the girl from 
a safe distance. 
After afew words, I drew near enough to catch a whiff of her 


breath. This confirmed me in my first impression after seeing her 


and hearing her attempt at speech. 

Janette, the modest, the gentle! Janette, the signer of the pledge, 
the ‘‘ professor,” was crazy drunk! Not “tight,” not “ slightly in- 
toxicated,” but tearing, fighting drunk! I could with difficulty 
restrain myself from laughing at the ludicrous situation, and at the 
evident fear of the family that they would “catch” the disease if 
they came near her. 

I persuaded her to take a powder which I had in my case, and 
then we got her to bed. It was not an easy thing to do; but by 
degrees the sleepy stage came on and we succeeded. Then I asked 
if there was any whiskey in the house. There was none. Was 
there brandy ? Wine? Any kind of intoxicating drink? There 
was not a drop—nor had there been for months, perhaps years 
before. But if I needed it for her they would send to a house two 
miles away where they could get it. 

“* Would Janette die?” ‘‘ Would the rest of the family ketch it?” 
“‘How long did they keep that away after they were took ?” were 
some of the questions poured into my ears as we worked over her 
before she finally fell asleep. Then they began afresh, ‘‘Do they 
usually die of it?” ‘‘ Did they ever have it more than oncet?” 

This usually silent family developed suddenly into three insist- 
ent interrogation points. 

I knew that if I told them the truth it would be the worse for 
them all, and that it would inevitably cause Janette much needless 
distress afterward. I decided to keep the nature of her malady to 
myself. 

I reassured them as to the contagion. I told them that it was 
in some regards like mumps, that a person like Janette had it only 
once, and that a good many people never had_it at all. It would 
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leave no serious results if we treated the case right; and I assured 
them that they did wisely to send for me at once, otherwise some 
serious result might have followed—and I smiled inwardly as I 
thought of her father’s attempt to treat the case with prayer and a 
rod. 

Isent them out to attend to their usual affairs—to raise the 


blockade of “‘implimeNnTs” on the porch, and to, cool down from 


their present state of excitement. 
I sat alone with the heavily sleeping girl. My mirth got the 
better of me. I laughed until I was tired. I almost choked my- 


self trying to make all this merriment inaudible to those on the 


porch. But I was thoroughly puzzled, nevertheless, as to how it 
had all happened. How did that child get drunk ? That was the 
question which seemed to be unanswerable. When I found that 
she was likely to sleep soundly until morning, I left instructions 
what to do for her inevitable headache and probable fever, and I 
then went home. I met my wife half-way. She had heard 
Zediekiel’s story from our girl—when I had not appeared at supper 
time—and had decided to come over to see if Janette had gone 
insane and murdered all of us. I told her the sequel to the story. 
She screamed with laughter. We sat down on a flat stone, and my 
wife, always keenly alive to the ludicrous, recalled Janette’s demure 
and pious ways, and then pictured the child butting her paternal 
relative off his knees while he wrestled with the Lord in prayer over 
the demon which possessed his daughter. ‘‘ But how could it hap- 
pen, dear ?” she asked. ‘‘ The child would not even taste our un- 
godly bounce, and they have no liquor in the house, you say—and 
if they had, she would never have touched it. How could Janette 
get drnnk ? I can’t believe it yet.” And then we laughed again 
at the droll sight of that meek child’s combat with her relatives. 

The next morning I found Janette as well as could be expected 
after a first spree of so pronounced a nature. I had recovered my 
self-poise, so that I could look the child gravely in the face while I 
plied her with all sorts of questions, appropriate and inappropriate, 
hoping in this way to strike some clue to the mystery. My wife 
sat facing me. The father, mother, and Zediekiel stood about 
anxiously and in deep mystification. ‘‘ Where had she been? 
What had she done after she left our house ?” I asked her. ‘‘ What 
could have made her so sick ? What had she eaten or drunk ?” 

‘* Lawsey, I hedn’t been nowheres nor done nothin’ arter I lef’ 
you alls house. I thes come right home. Ihedn’t et nothin’, ’n I 
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hedn’t drenk nothin’ ’s fur’s I kin r’member, ’cep I tuck an et a 
lot er them cherries you alls wus throwin’ away. I et a hull lot er 
them; but cherries never done me that away befo’, an’—” 

My wife glanced at me and burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. I tried, in vain, to look becomingly grave. Then I said, 
as seriously as I could: ‘‘ We will have to look into that. If there 
is anything wrong with those cherries, we can’t afford to drink that 
bounce. We might get the same disorder.” But the bounce was 
all right, albeit a trifle strong, perhaps. 

Janette does not suspect to this day that she was ever crazy drunk 
on that ‘‘ hull lot er cherries,” nor has she the remotest idea that 
she ever broke the ‘‘ pledge.” And who shall say that she did ? 
Is there one word in that document which so much as hints that 
you must not get hilarious upon cherries, and thereupon proceed 
to discipline your entire family with a skillet ? 

The last thing Zediekiel said to me when we left for town in the 
fall, was that he ‘‘ hed’nt hed no sort uv comfort the hull blamed 
summer along uv thet fit uv Janette’s. I’ve been thet skeered thet 
she’d be tuck sudden agin thet I thes natch’elly couldent ’tend to 
the Spurret thet wus a’resslen with me. The parson say mose 
likely hits plum druv away ’fore this; an’ pears like hit is.” 

My wife gave him some molasses candy one day, soon after 
Janette’s attack, and he told her afterward that he ‘‘ come blame 
near yankin’ every tarnation tooth out uv the hull lef’ side uv my 
jaw with hit’ ’fore I recollected thet thet wus the side next ter 
Janette the day she wus tuck.” A. C. Smart. 


HER SONGS. 


HER merriest song is the sunlit spray 
Of a fountain that leaps in the light of May, 


And her ballads of love are the cascades white 
Outpoured from melody’s mountain height; 


But the greatest song that she ever sings 
Is a wave of the ocean endowed with wings. 
H. HAYNE. 
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Ir our American publishers ever stole what they printed from 
British authors, they at least bettered the bad examples set them 
by those British publishers who printed the quarto editions of 
Shakespeare. For these stole, not from strangers and aliens, but 
from their own countryman and fellow-citizen, and he—William 
Shakespeare—the very flower and crown of English literature : 
the man who was to preserve their very names from oblivion. But 
I am inclined to think that perhaps these publishers (printers, 
as then called) were not so bleck as they have been painted. 

I find it, to tell the truth, rather hard to believe that, if these 
quartos were stolen at all, William Shakespeare did not himself 
wink at the theft. Shakespeare might well have been robbed once 
of his literary property (in days when there was no author’s protec- 
tion except an author’s shrewdness in making his bargain before his 
production got into print), or, by an oversight, he might have 
allowed the piracy to be repeated a second time. But that he 
should be robbed against his will, punctually, regularly, and period- 
ically for eleven years, and to the extent of some thirty or forty 
plays, each one a distinct and damaging piracy, rather passes one’s 
powers of credulity. William Shakespeare was no fool in business 
matters ; and there is the familiar proverb as to the man who twice 
suffers when forewarned. 

It seems to me that a theory which would help us out of the 
difficulty and at the same time throw considerable light upon these 
mysterious quartos is that, finding it impossible to prevent the 
stealing of his plays by stenography or memorization in one or two 
instances—and the laws of the date making anything once in print 
the property of the printer (if a member of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, as all printers were), entirely irrespective of how he came by 
it—Shakespeare, perceiving that he could not prevent, made a 
profit (if not a virtue) out of necessity, by himself furnishing the 
stationers with his actors’ lines. If he did, it was only another 
feature of the Shakespearean plan of getting money:—viz., earning 
it by the use of his brains. There is a class of commentators which 
resents any surmise that Shakespeare earned money, and preferred 
wealth and coats of arms to poverty and obscurity; and which 
would infinitely prefer to conceive him as a Lear or a Timon, who 
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threw away his own, and trusted to the beneficiaries of his folly to 
return in kind when demanded. (The records appear to read 
quite the other way; but then gentlemen with theories are not 
often impeded by such things as records.) The above supposition 
as to the printers much better accounts, to my mind, for almost all 
the Shakespearean phenomena than the bold one that as fast as he 
produced a play some printer purloined and printed it. Witness, too, 
for the further fact that whereas, when the printers stole the plays 
by stenography or from the actors’ mouths by memorization, they 
got the text in very bad shape; while, when Shakespeare began to 
wink at or facilitate the “‘ surreptitious” proceeding, the quartos 
vastly improved, and very soon became—as in the case of the later 
ones, with very rare and minute exceptions—quite as good as, and 
sometimes even better than, the texts finally perpetuated for us in 
the First Folio. In the case of one of these later plays—the 
“‘Troilus and Cressida”—however, I desire, in this paper, to call 
attention to a feature unrepeated in any other, and toa theory I 
would like to offer as to its appearance in its first quarto edition in 
1609. 

The “Troilus and Cressida” is certainly, from a literary and philo- 
sophical standpoint, one of the most magnificent compositions, not 
only in English literature, but in the glorious Shakespearean gallery 
itself. But—granting, as not improbable, that the Shakespeare 
audiences were pretty much the same as our own: wanted to be 
amused, grew weary of mere declamation and posing without action 
and incident—does not the question still confront us, Was this 
‘«'l'roilus and Cressida” a stage success ?—was it a good acting play ? 
I think the play was mounted and tried with all the pageantry of 
which the Shakespearean stage admitted. Upon its completion, the 
three or four men who did duty for the Trojan or Grecian army, as 
required, probably passed across the stage in their every-day dresses: 
only the masques acted at court were supposed to require the cos- 
tumer’s art. A noise of drums or of gunpowder outside gave the 
idea of a battle in progress. Ajax pummelled away at Thersites 
when the text called for it. But I think that the play was not 
successful, and was soon withdrawn. It certainly is not calculated 
to interest an audience. It has no plot. The tremendously long 
monologues of Ulysses and of Nestor could hardly have enchained 
the spectators, and certainly call for no dramatic action. To the 
reader they, especially the speeches of Ulysses, are crowning efforts 
of eloquent and philosophic insight ; and indeed the whole play— 
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from a reader’s standpoint—is so magnificent as to lead us to ex- 
claim, Did Shakespeare ever do anything loftier than this? The 
speech of Ulysses (111. iii. 145) beginning, ‘‘Time hath, my 
lord, a wallet at his back,” is, after all, only Amien’s song— 
** Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude’”— 

(the touch of nature which makes the whole world kin, alas! is 
not remembrance, but forgetfulness of favors past in present sun- 
shine)—put into the calmest of statement, which must have been 
small comfort to the smarting Achilles. But, touch us as it can 
to-day in our libraries; however massive and masterly, all this 
pessimistic philosophizing could hardly have enchained an audience 
who had come to be entertained, not with dissertations upon 
human nature, but with stage effects. Cressida was a young lady 
of no looser views than the ordinary run of Shakespeare’s time, 
subjected to what we must admit to be a rather severe temptation. 
To be torn from her lover after the first taste of the sweets of a 
honeymoon had become familiar, and placed under the escort of a 
dashing young soldier and compatriot, in glittering uniform and 
flushed with applause and victory, was an ordeal to which even an 
Othello dared not subject even a Desdemona, let alone a Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein who ‘‘loved the military:” but her two love 
affairs could hardly have run smoother than they did, and there 
was no bloodshed to enliven either in its course, especially for an 
audience which had gloated over the blood and carnage of “ Titus 
Andronicus.” Shakespeare seems at least to have assumed that 
Cressida did what was expected of her, and forebore—as Dryden 
complains—to punish her for yielding to the predilection of her sex. 
How could he do otherwise ? Everything in the play is foregone, 
and the dialogue rarely goes out of its way to even express it. Who 
ever heard of such a speech as ‘‘ Uncle, what follies I commit, I 
dedicate to you” (III. ii. 96), under the like prescribed conditions ; 
Troilus trembling with passionate anticipation, Cressida cool and 
calculating as a shopkeeper? And yet this same Cressida can 
coquette with Ulysses for a kiss (Iv. v. 47): although, so far as 
Shakespeare knew, a kiss was the recognized salutation when a 
nobleman and a noble lady met, in the days in which he lived, as 
well as in those of which he was supposed to write. But then, who 
has guessed, or who ever can guess, whence Shakespeare drew his 
women? If history has been correctly written there were none 
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such in his day and date : they were new stars that swam into the 
ken of his forecasting dreams. Around him he could have seen 
but servitors and playthings. 

Here was neither comedy nor tragedy, nothing but dialogue. No 
wonder the First Folio printers hesitated where to put the play in 
their books, and finally tucked it in between the comedies and 
tragedies, without committing themselves to an opinion on the 
matter. Here was no poetic justice, no catastrophe, no dénoue- 
ment ; nobody the worse or the better for the events and situa- 
tions. Cressida goes off billing and cooing with lover number two ; 
and lover number one, though he declaims somewhat, practically 
acquiesces ; at least he slaughters neither his rival nor himself. 
For appeals to the patriotic pride of Englishmen there was no 
room in the camp scenes of Trojan and Grecian armies ; likewise, 
there was a startling absence of anything like the low comic of 
Falstaff, or Dogberry, or Malvolio, or of the merry cross-purposes of 
the “‘ Comedy of Errors.” The occasional pummelling of Thersites 
—popular as such “‘ business” was and is and always has been 
upon an English stage—could hardly have made much weight 
against a couple of hours of what, to an Elizabethan audience, could 
only have been mereelocution. The flirtations of Cressida (the only 
presented character with whom a miscellaneous audience of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day could probably sympathize) were mostly related in 
words, and called for very inconsiderable action indeed. And no- 
body kicks Pandarus into the wings at the end of the play ; which 
was, from a playright’s standpoint, clearly the only decent thing to 
do with him. I imagine, then, an empty house or two, and Mr. 
Shakespeare, instead of persisting in an attempt to run his own 
work against the stomach of his patronage, very speedily settling 
the question in favor of packed houses as against empty ones. 
«*Put me on something else,” he thundered (but in Elizabethan 
idiom of command). ‘‘ This play is of no use. My audiences won’t 
have it, won’t listen to it; my other plays have sold outside the 
theatre, however; perhaps this one will. Take it, write up a 
preface that will puff it, and send it toits fate in print. It’s a loss, 
anyhow, as it is. You can’t make it worse.” No sooner said than 
done: a quarto version appears, prefaced (as no quarto was ever 
prefaced before or since) with an address, ‘‘ A Never Writer to an 
Ever Reader,” in which it was stated that ‘‘ You have here a 
new play never stal’d with the stage, never clapper-clawed with 
the palmes of the vulgar, and yet passing full of the palme com- 
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icall: for it is a birth of your braine that never undertook any- 
thing comicall vainly: and were but the vaine names of commodi- 
ties changde for the titles of commodities or of playes for pleas, 
you should see all those grand censors, that now stile them such 
vanities, flock to them for the main grace of their gravities.” 
(The ‘‘ grand censors” being the Puritans, who were beginning to 
elongate their visages at the sports of the people, and to give the 
play-houses considerable concern, no doubt, at about that time.) 

Now—-since William Shakespeare was not “‘ a writer,” in the sense 
here given to the term, but a playwright—this address “‘ From 2 
Never Writer to an Ever Reader,” which was prefixed to the quarto, 
and which asserted that the play was a new one which had never 
been ‘‘ stal’d with the stage,” is at once accounted for. The stage 
had certainly refused the play. But it was not necessary to so 
specify. It was enough to state the fact (as indeed it surely was 
the fact) that ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” had ‘never been clapper- 
clawed with the palmes of the vulgar.” Whether the play was as 
successful on the bookseller’s columns as it has been a failure on 
the theatre boards, we may never know. But there seems to have 
been an attempt to increase its acting properties made by some- 
body between the date of its publication in 1609 and its use in the 
First Folio in 1623. Not a very extensive one, however; merely 
exhausting itself by breaking the tremendous length of Ulysses’s 
eighty-line quarto speech, beginning ‘‘ Agamemnon, thou great 
commander, nerve and bone of Greece” (I. iii. 55), by the insertion 
of five commonplace lines put into the mouth of Ajax, ‘‘ Speak, 
Prince of Ithaca,” ete. ; which break, however, could not have 
very largely supplied the dramatic shortcomings which relegated 
‘Troilus and Cressida” to the reader rather than the spectator. 

I think, however, that Shakespeare always ruminated tenderly 
on this noble drama which his audiences had rejected. To the 
loves of Troilus and of Cressida he is constantly putting allusion in 
the mouths of his lovers. ‘‘ Troilus is one of the patterns of love,” 
says Rosalind. ‘In such a night as this, Troilus sighed his soui 
out towards the Grecian tents,” says Lorenzo. ‘‘ Troilus first em- 
ployed Panders” says Benedick. ‘‘I am Cressida’s uncle,” says 
Lafeu. Only once does Shakespeare speak disparagingly of the 
Greek girl (whom Dryden thought he ought to have terribly pun- 
ished), and that is in Pistol’s allusion to one “of Cressid’s kind” 
(Henry V., 11., i.), this same Pistol who rants in another place that 
he will not ‘‘Sir Pandarus of Troy become, and at his side wear 
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steel.” Petruchio has a spaniel named Troilus, and Troilus is in 
the painted picture on the wall which diverts the weeping Lucrece 
from her woes. Altogether, Shakespeare could not forget his still- 
born drama of the Trojan story. 

But the circumstantial and internal evidence which this play has 
furnished to Shakespearean study is not exhausted by any such 
theory as the above. This play, more than any other, has been 
used by the believers in a Baconian or anti-Shakespearean author- 
ship of the plays, and (barring such extravagances as the more 
exotic and heroic of the Baconians, Cipherists, etc.) there is a 
large historical palliation in the Baconian theory, which, when 
calmly stated, has always been conceded. 

How came Shakespeare to put into the mouth of Cressida such a 
speech as : 

‘« But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” (iv. ii. 104) 
—Troilus having earlier in the play spoken of being 
true as steel . . . 
. . as earth to the centre :” (11. ii. 178) 
thus here twice declaring the law of gravitation, which Newton 
was only to discover and announce in 1685. Or why did he make 
Ulysses say : 
“‘Not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy” (11. ii. 166) 
—when Bacon, in his ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,” had made the 
same error? Aristotle had said that young men were unfit to 
study political philosophy, and Bacon’s passage, like Shakespeare’s, 
runs: ‘Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded 
when he said that young men are not fit auditors of moral phi- 
losophy, because they are not settled from the boiling heat of their 
affections nor attuned by time and experience?” (De Augmentis, 
lib. vii. 

an questions (although they do not claim that Bacon discovered 
gravitation before Newton announced it) the Baconians have been 
asking for the last thirty years, without, so far as I know, rejoinder. 
The only answer I can make to them is as follows : 

In a late volume* Mr. Ignatius Donnelly declares that he believes 
that Francis Bacon not only wrote Shakespeare’s works, but Mar- 


* The Great Cryptogram, p. 939. 
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lowe’s, the Essays of Montaigne, and the‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ” 
(heretofore generally credited to Robert Burton) ; and he adds: 
‘‘Mrs. Pott sees Bacon also in the writings of Marston, Massinger, 
Middleton, Greene, Shirley, and Webster.” Now this appears to 
me to answer, out of the very Baconian mouth itself, the Baconian 
theory. What the Baconians are pleased to call Bacon is simply 
the classical English prose of that date. When they find this prose 
in Marlowe, Shakespeare, Burton, Massinger, Webster, etc., they 
ery, ‘‘ Behold Bacon !” . But they might equally cry, ‘‘ Behold classi- 
cal English ”—the only English that has survived from those sporadic 
days. Ben Jonson did not write it—he was too full of Latin and 
Greek; and he, and all the others who could not handle it, are buried 
upon our library shelves. The great argument of the pure Baconian 
isfrom the ‘‘ Parallelisms.” He finds expressions, turns of speech, 
allusions, figures, analogies, in Bacon—which he parallels, often most 
amazingly, in Shakespeare. But let any one try to reverse the pro- 
cess. Let him try to find expressions, turns of speech, etc., etc., 
in Shakespeare which he can parallel in Bacon, and he will discover 
that it cannot be done (except inversely, by taking the first-mentioned 
clauses in reverse order). Therefore, and until the process can 
be reversed, he will say to himself, ‘‘ Why, this is only proving— 
what is the conceded miracle anyhow—the universality of Shake- 
speare !” Can you parallel in Bacon such a passage as : 
“« And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

- With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry ‘ Havoc!’ and let slip the dogs of war,” 


or any one of ten thousand other passages of like fire? Once hay- 
ing perceived, then, that Shakespeare and Bacon parallel because 
they both use the same stately Elizabethan speech, but that the 
dramatic, the passionate, the tremendous, the sublime of Shake- 
speare—is in the method in which he uses, and not in the mere fact of 
employment of, that speech—once let him fully perceive this, and 
the mere colorless assertion that Bacon (for example) used the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ dogs of war,” or ‘‘ confines,” or “‘ ranging,” or mentioned 
** Ate,” or spelled Sheol without the initial S (to take for example 
the above passage), will utterly fail of making the slightest impres- 
sion on his mind. As, little by little, the utter antipodes of the 
Shakespeare and Bacon style (or, rather, of the dozen or so Shake- 
speare styles and the one rigid Baconian style) opposes itself like a 
barrier of adamant to every attempt he makes to dispose of it by 
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means of the circumstantial evidence (one of the peculiarities of 
circumstantial evidence, be it remembered, is that it may be ex- 
plained away), he will gradually weaken as to the anti-Shakespearean 
case ; and, while he may believe that there isa most opaque mystery 
somewhere, will find himself, on the whole, most orthodox as to 
‘* Shakespeare ” and all that that name implies. In the same cycles 
the same methods of speech prevail, the same tendencies, theories, be- 
liefs, methods of reasoning, are in the air: and traces of the same range 
and periodicity of opinions will always be found in the literature of 
the same cycles. ‘The same doubts sway men’s minds, the same 
hopes prevail and fears confront: and we may reckon that certainly, 
in the expression of a given date, none of the genera of that date 
and cycle will be omitted. So, two centuries hence, the student of 
English literature of the nineteenth century will find, in every 
specimen he opens, allusion to the great interrogatories which have 
confronted this generation—momentous questions of evolution and 
of personal creation ; of electricity as a life-giving agent, and of a 
motor transcending the ultimate destiny of steam; and of the 
hundred other vital questions which we of the nineteenth century 
pause over and discuss. And so with the law of gravitation. It 
was in the air around and about the days of Henry VIII., and 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and James. Perhaps some gentle monk in 
cell or cloister—before Queen Elizabeth’s father had torn down the 
religious houses, and turned the Orders which had carried letters 
and art and science from antique times through the barbaric years, 
to revive again in just such souls as Shakespeare—perhaps this monk 
had once let his breviary fall, and in his quiet contemplations had 
begun, as Newton did, to wonder why it tended downward instead of 
upward. Great truths may be announced by one favored man; but 
it is seldom that even that one man—could the inventory of all hu- 
manity be taken—may freely claim to have been the only one upon its 


track. In the very first quarto of the “ Romeo and Juliet,” printed 


in 1597 (twelve years before this allusion to the law of gravitation in 
the present play), Romeo says : ‘‘ Turn back, dull earth, and find thy 
centre out ” (palpably, since he is thinking of his attraction towards 
Juliet, an allusion to that law). Would Bacon, speaking thus as a 


philosopher, at the same time have packed his plays with such 
anachronisms as a clock in Brutus’s tent, a monastery in Ephesus, 
sixpences in Athens, a Frenchman in Mitylene? How his exact 
and ponderous soul would rather have crazed at such inaccuracy ! 
The fact is that, however one may be inclined to wander at times 
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from a belief in the Shakespeare, there are two considerations 
which always must seize him like the hand of a giant and thrust him 
back against his will into the abject orthodoxy. One of these is the 
fact that there are two well-defined sets of plays (by a coincidence, 
thirty-six plays in each set), the first of which circulated as by 
William Shakespeare during his own lifetime in London, and the 
other of which, after his funeral seven years, the First Folio editors 
collected under his name. From which fact it evidently follows 
that if there had been no such a playwright as William Shakespeare, 
either the one or the other list would have been allowed to drop out 
of history, and not a selection of the two perpetuated. 

Let us look at this “Lifetime List” (only the plays marked 
with asterisks being those selected by Heminges and Condell for the 
First Folio list): 


*Love’s Labour’s Lost. ......ccccceses Mentioned by Meres, 1598. 

*Antony and Cleopatra. Entered in Stationers’ Register, 1608. 

Mentioned by Forman, 1610. 

Troublesome Raine of King John...... Quarto, 1591. 

Mentioned by Ben Jonson, in Bar- 
tholemew Fair,” in 1614. 

*The Winter’s Tale. .. ....cccccoccsces Mentioned by Forman, who saw it 


performed in 1611. 
The Contention of York and Lan- 


..--Quarto (now the Henry VI., Part II.), 
The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke 
OF Quarto (now the Henry VI., Part III.), 
1595. 
*The Merry Wives of Windsor....... Quarto, 1602. 
*The Taming of a Shrew.........-... Quarto, 1594. 
*Romeo and Quarto, 1597. 
*Titus 1600. 
Quarto, 1597. 
*A Midsummer Night’s Dream....... Quarto, 1600. 
*The Merchant of Venice.........--- Quarto, 1600. 
*I. Henry the Quarto, 1598. 
*II, Henry the Fourth .. quarto, 1600, 
in diary of Von Vender- 


hagan, attaché of Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, etc., as played at the Globe 
Theatre, April 30, 1610. 

LOCTINE. Quarto, W. 8.” on title-page, 1595. 
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title-page, 1609. 

*Much Ado about Nothing.. ........ Quarto, 1600. 

SProilus and Cressida... Quarto, 1609. 

*A Comedy of Errors...........0.00 Mentioned by Meres in 1598. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona....... Mentioned by Meres in 1598. 

ir Quarto, ‘‘ William Shakespeare” on 
title-page, 1600. 

Thomas, Lord Cromwell.............- Quarto, ‘““W. 5S.” on title-page, 1613, 
1st ed., 1602. 

The Widow Quarto, ““W. S.” on title-page, 1601. 

The London Prodigal. ...... Quarto, ‘‘ William Shakespeare” on 
title-page, 1605. 

The Yorkshire Tragedy.............. Quarto, ‘‘W. Shakespeare” on title- 
page, 1608. 


And the second consideration which, I think, must forever dis- 
prove the Baconian theory, is that this Heminges and Condell, or 
revised First Folio list (that is, the ‘‘Shakespeare” we have to- 
day), although printed while Bacon was still alive, was an acting 
revision of such plays as it selected from the above ‘‘ Lifetime 
List.” 

I believe it to be a fact that this Baconian theory has never 
listed among itsadherents a single actor or practical playwright. The 
Shakespeare plays are too evidently—as they reach us—the work of 
a practical inventor of plays. Every playwright (and especially 
every actor) knows that one cannot make a play out of a story, 
however dramatic, by simply cutting it up into speeches; and 
the dialogue of the Shakespeare plays fits itself to action too readily 
and too perfectly to have been so manufactured. Some of the long 
speeches or soliloquies, such as those of Ulysses, Hamlet, or Cardinal 
Wolsey, may have been borrowed to put into the mouths of a char- 
acter, as many have believed; but, since those speeches do not 
affect the action of the piece in the least, the fact would not, there- 
fore, affect this question in the least. 

The first sentence spoken as the curtain rises on ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
** You do not meet a man but frowns,” is a key-speech, purely his- 
trionic, intended to let the audience know that they are to expect 
embarrassment, trouble, disaster. It isa ‘‘front speech,” and at 
once disposes in eight words of the necessity for a considerable 
amount of dialogue, action, and explanation. Again, the three or 
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four opening speeches in the first scene of ‘‘ Timon of Athens ” put 
the spectator en rapport with the entire plot—a rich man eaten up 
by tradesmen, sycophants, and parasites. The expert playwright’s 
knowledge, too, is apparent everywhere ; for example, where the 
action of the ‘ Merchant of Venice” is shown, not in the arraign- 
ment and trial of Shylock (which would be tedious), but in the two 
single scenes in which he acquires the claim upon Antonio ; and in 
the last event of the trial, when Portia arrives and pronounces 
the highly dramatic but most illegal and unrighteous judgment. 
Again, the playwright’s rule to crystallize and condense every series 
of actions into one sample (to inexpertly express it) is everywhere 
noticed. In the ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” where Bottom is 
introduced to five or six fairies by name, instead of saying something 
to each one (as probably a story-writer would have made him), which 
would have approached monotony, he merely speaks to the first two 
and dismisses the rest with a nod. Another example of this is 
Hamlet’s meeting with the three friends who come to advise him of 
the Ghost’s appearance ; he gives a hand and a speech to the first 
two and a bow to the third. 

And we find, again, places where the actor (as well as the play- 
wright) put in a fine touch. A notable instance of these is in 
«‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” where Falstaff in Windsor Forest 
is personating Herne the Hunter, and the other characters of the 
piece are dancing around him disguised as fairies, and Falstaff rec- 
ognizes the voice of Parson Evans and exclaims, ‘‘God bless me 
from that Welsh fairy!” Now, the pure comedy of the situation 
is that Falstaff has been told that the forest is haunted with fairies, 
and believes himself surrounded with them; but the actor could 
not resist making a point at the expense of the Welshman, even 
though it was not comedy, but pure opera bouffe. For, that Falstaff 
was deceived was comedy, but that he knows himself to be deceived, 
while still keeping up appearances of belief for the sake of letting 
the sport go on is burlesque. As a rule, these accretions, cuttings, 
and interpolations are improvements; occasionally, however, they 
make nonsense. I may give one, perhaps, by way of example. In 
the quarto editions of Lear we have the lines : 


“* Pray, do not mock me; 
I am a very foolish fond old man; 
Fourscore and upward, 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind.” 
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But in the First Folio the lines read : 


«« Pray, do not mock me; 
IT am a very foolish fond old man; 
Fourscore and upward, 
Not an hour more nor less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind.” 


Now, whoever wrote ‘‘ Lear, ” neither Shakespeare nor Bacon put 
such a line as ‘“‘ Not an hour more or less” into that passage. 
Shakespeare certainly would not have put it there, for it utterly 
destroys the pathos of the lines ; and Bacon certainly would not, for 
it makes them ridiculous, and thus they would have been repugnant 
to his exact mind. For how old is a person who is “not an hour 
more or less than upward of fourscore years”? That would leave 
Lear’s age in the same state of doubt as Falstaff’s, when the fat 
knight told the Chief-Justice that he was born at four o’clock in 
the morning, but failed to mention the day, month, or year! And 
it does not need a scholar who has given his lifetime to the study of 
Shakespeare to discover, by simply comparing the First Folio with 
the quartos, that the former was printed, not under the supervision of 
so exact a man as Francis Bacon, but very carelessly from actor’s 
lines or minutes. 

Take ‘‘The Merry, Wives of Windsor,” for example, and see 
where the actors were never letter-perfect ; where in one version 
they speak of Falstaff’s appointment with the Merry Wives as 
between ten and eleven, in another as between eight and nine, etc. ; 
where Slender asks Shallow, in one version, to tell Anne Page about 
his father stealing ‘‘a goose out of a hen-loft,” and in another 
about stealing ‘“‘two geese out of a pen ;” Bardolph being in one 
place thrown into the mud ‘‘beyond Reading,” in another ‘‘ be- 
yond Maidenhead,” etc.,—and see how conclusively and overwhelm- 
ingly all this goes to show that these Shakespeare plays came from 
and lived in the theatre; that they were sources of employment and 
revenue to playwrights and to actors before they became literature. 

The fact, therefore, that I can find no traces (except the single 
cutting of one of Ulysses’ speeches in two) therein of any stage 
career forces me to believe that the ‘Troilus and Cressida” was a 
stage failure, and that William Shakespeare printed it himself to 
get as much salvage as he could out of a bad wreck on his boards, 
rather than let that salvage accrue to the first comer who felt like 
helping himself to the “find.” 
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Nobody, I think, can look at the first quartos of ‘‘The Merry 
Wives” (1602) or of the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” (1597) without recog- 
nizing (in the first ten lines of each, where the minor characters 
explicitly tell the situation in familiar low-comedy dialogue) the 
hand of a practical playwright; and if the teader will then take the 
trouble to compare these first quartos with the First Folio versions, it 
is impossible but that he will see at once how the literary growth of 
the text (almost doubling the number of lines) is constantly sub- 
ordinated to this same stage adaptability. And when, in the 
‘‘Troilus and Cressida,” he finds for the first time a perfect, or 
almost perfect, transfer of the quarto text in the Folio (for, on care- 
ful examination of the variants, I am unable to find any not reason- 
ably regardable as typographical errors), I am certain that he must 
fall in with my conclusion. APPLETON MorG@an. 


HOW TWO SHEEP AND A QUARTER DELUDED FARMER 
DUNHAM. 


“Susan, I want you to do some figuring for me to-night, before 
you begin your mending.” 

“All right; I’ll do it after I have helped Ellen arrange the drapery 
of her new cashmere dress; you know she reads at the Chautauqua 
circle to-night for the first time, and of course she feels especially 
particular about her looks.” 

The speaker was Mrs. David Dunham, a brisk and tidy but soft- 
voiced woman, who was at that moment looking forward to what 
was the most precious evening of the week to her—the very crown 
and glory of her work-a-day life; for she expected to listen to the 
reading of the New York Weekly Tribune, which was at that 
moment reposing in the pocket of her husband’s overcoat, he having 
taken it from the office as he came back from the ‘‘store.” It was 
a delicate attention that he paid to his wife, not to open it till she 
too was ready to enjoy all of it with him. He had a fine voice, and 
had taught school before he had left the inhospitable climate and 
sterile soil of Vermont to settle on an Illinois prairie, and was an 
uncommonly good reader. The ‘tea things” had been cleared 
away, a pretty spread put on the family dining-table, the bright 
student-lamp placed in position, and Mr. Dunham’s arm-chair drawn 
up near it. On the table were the wife’s work-basket and a large 
and varied pile of garments waiting to receive her weekly reparative 
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attentions. That the pile was not a small one may be inferred from 
a catalogue of the members of the household, which we will improve 
the time, while the draping of the cashmere is progressing, by giving. 

Besides the father and mother, there were four children—the Ellen 
who was to make her début as reader at the circle; little Molly, the 
three-year-old, now fast asleep, having been helped in her undress- 
ing by ‘‘ Budder Joe,” a manly lad of twelve; and Sam, a wide-awake 
fellow of ten. Then there was Olga, a Norwegian girl of fourteen, 
Mrs. Dunham’s only assistant in the household duties, save when, 
once in two weeks, Olga’s mother, a broad-shouldered and broad- 
faced Norsewoman, came to help with the heavy washing. Olga 
had not learned to sew, so that the mistress had her mending to do 
as well as that of Jansen, the ‘‘ hired man.” 

It was a household in which there were ‘no drones, from the in- 
dustrious and thrifty couple who had begun life with a few hundred 
dollars inherited from ‘‘ Father Dunham,” down to little Molly, who 
could ‘‘ put back the chairs” after a meal, and hold mamma’s skein 
of yarn. Beyond this small sum of money, Mr. Dunham’s capital 
consisted of a loving, sensible wife; and both of them were endowed 
with boundless stores of courage, energy, and hope. By sagacious 
management and unremitting industry this thrifty pair were the 
owners, at the time our story finds them, of a goodly number of 
fruitful, well-tilled acres, and a cosey, comfortable house, to which, 
during the summer past, they had added a wing in which was a bay- 
windowed dining-room, and many labor-saving closets and pantries 
planned by the mistress herself; in fact, her fond husband was 
accustomed to say “‘his wife had the best head-piece for planning, 
whether it was houses or laying out work, that ever grew above a 
woman’s shoulders.” The new wing wasn’t quite paid for yet, for 
there were such things, Mrs. Dunham said, as ‘‘ wise debts”—they 
needed more room for their growing family, and this big debt would 
keep them from frittering away one unnecessary penny, and when 
once paid for, it would be a substantial addition to their home com- 
forts; for, previous to its construction, the family had been obliged 
to take their meals in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Dunham took a final look into the kitchen to see that Olga 
had betaken herself to the early slumbers demanded alike by her 
youth and the many steps waiting to be taken by her the next day, 
and also to see that the boys were ‘‘ doing the sums” that must be 
ready for the next day’s school; for she well knew that an hour’s 
quiet ciphering, with a game of fox and geese or checkers afterwards, 
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was a far less dangerous exercise of the mind than the reading of 
unwholesome dime novels, and she encouraged a worthy ambition 
to excel in her sons—as what genuine Yankee-born mother ever did 
not? 

She seated herself at the table, and her husband rose and took 
down from a book-shelf a school-slate with pencil attached, the prop- 
erty of Ellen, who at that moment entered to take a final look in 
the dining-room mirror,—an heirloom from the Dunham estate,— 
’ much larger than the tiny affair in her own room by which she had 
dressed. It gave back a sweet picture of happy and radiant youth, 
and fresh, unspoiled beauty. She gave a final touch to the bow at 
her throat, and then, with a parting ‘‘ Oh, I do hope I shall do well,” 
and a cheery “‘I’m sure you will,” from the loving mother, the 
door closed on the sweet vision, and the mother thought, with a feel- 
ing half pain and half pleasure, ‘‘ It won’t be long before others will 
see how pretty she is, and then—” She didn’t like to think of the 
‘‘and then,” for it would mean that the vision would go to brighten 
another home. But Mr. Dunham’s “‘ Susan, what sort of cloth is 
that dress of Ellen’s made of?” brought her back to the evening’s 
work. “Cashmere,” she said. ‘“‘And what was that jacket?” 
“‘Scotch Cheviot;” and Mrs. Susan was struck with amazement at 
her husband’s sudden interest in the details of Ellen’s dress. He 
was not an indifferent father, and his earnest struggle to “ get 
along” hadn’t obliterated his taste for pretty dressing; but his 
admiration and comments generally took the form of ‘‘ How nice 
Ellen’s new suit looks,” or ‘‘ It’s mighty becoming.” 

Mrs. Dunham fancied that perhaps he was once more going over 
the details of the cost of the ‘‘new wing,” but he began by saying : 
«‘This afternoon, when I went to the post-office, there were a lot of 
men there having a red-hot argument on politics, and among them 
the schoolmaster. He’s a graduate of a New England College where 
one of the professors has written a book on political economy. He’s 
a bright one. I’m glad that Ellen’s got a teacher that knows so 
much. He can keep himself as cool as an icicle, and answer back 
with facts and figures as quick as a flash. He put some new notions 
into my head. I didn’t join in much, for I didn’t mean to stay five 
minutes; but I must own that I got so interested, that after listening 
an hour and a quarter, I drove home without going to the black- 
smith’s to get the horse shod; but, if what the schoolmaster said is 
true, and we can get this tariff—that he says is keeping us all poor 
—reformed, it’ll be more money in my pocket than the price of 
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Zip, if he goes dead lame from my neglect. He says that we 
farmers have been deluded by two sheep and a quarter apiece into 
paying out lots of money on more than twenty articles of daily use, 
and I’m going to figure up and see for myself.” 

«* Why, David, what nonsensical talk!” said Mrs. Dunham. ‘‘ Who 
ever heard of a quarter of a sheep ‘deluding.’ When it comes to 
that I call it mutton, and not capable of deluding anybody.” 

‘* Well, the schoolmaster says that we farmers average in this State _ 
two sheep and a quarter apiece, and that the duty on wool gives us 
cach a gain of only $2.60, while under the present tariff I am paying 
on extra price on every garment made from wool that we and the 
children use and wear; and that this extra price doesn’t represent 
just the added duty, but another big price that has been smuggled 
on above it, under the specious but plausible cry ‘ protection,’ and 
that that last price just goes into the rich manufacturer’s pocket. 
Now, Susan, how many pairs of woollen stockings do you buy 
apiece for the children ?” 

‘«* Why, they actually wear out about four pairs, though I keep one 
or two extra pairs for each, in case of accidents: you and I have 
three pairs each.” 

How much do they cost ?” 

«‘ Well, I should average them at 40 cents a pair, some of Ellen’s 
cost more, and some of Molly’s less.” 

‘* How about our knit woolen undershirts and drawers ?” 

‘* We all have two new sets apiece each year for actual wearing, 
and one extra for accidents, and I should average them at 75 cents 
per article.” 

“*So there are eighteen pairs of drawers and eighteen undershirts 
to be paid for each fall. I don’t wonder that my store bill runs up.” 

No woman could listen unmoved to such a remark, so Mrs. Dun- 
ham answered : “ David, I consider it the price of health and life. 
Isn’t it better to pay the money for flannels than to have big 
doctor’s bills?” 

‘‘Why, Susan, you know that I know you never spend one un- 
necessary cent; but, really, I got asort of bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field at one glance. It never struck me before how many things it 
takes to go around in a family; and certainly, Susan, we’ve been 
uncommonly free from sickness, and I know that it is partly owing, 
at least, to your vigilance and care.” 

Mr. Dunham had long ago learned the preciousness of a few 
words of just appreciation to the woman who lived and moved and 
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had her being in the happiness of him and his, and he never left 
the smallest weed of bitterness to grow and spread, to choke out the 
fair plants of domestic peace and sweetness. 

Mr. Dunham then went on: ‘‘ The schoolmaster says that the 
cloth that is used to make such coats and trousers as the boys and 
I wear, pays a duty of 90 per cent, and that the Manufacturers’ 
Club is trying to have it made higher ; and the result will be, that 
it will be adulterated worse than ever with “‘ shoddy” and “ flocks,” 
so that I have to pay for the sewing that is put into that miserable 
cloth, even though it mayn’t last a week. He said that with free wooi 
a suit that now costs me $15 would cost only $11, and then would 
be real genuine cloth ; for the present wool duty is a disguised pre- 
mium on old rags. He says that we are all blind to our own in- 
terests ; that if wool could come in duty free, a blanket that now 
costs $2.50 would be bought for $1.75, and that shawls, and carpets, 
and curtains, and everything else made from wool would be pro- 
portionately cheaper.” 

‘* But,” interposed Mrs. Dunham, ‘‘if these things are so, I don’t 
see why people haven’t found it out and reformed it. I don’t un- 
derstand how people could be so imposed upon.” 

‘The schoolmaster says that the laying of those duties originally 
was a mighty testimony to American patriotism. It was a war tax; 
but that there was never anything by which money could be made to 
flow into certain pockets at the expense of others, that didn’t find 
men mean, and cunning, and selfish enough to take advantage of it. 
There was Judas and his thirty pieces of silver in his bag. Themen 
who profit by this are the millionaire manufacturers of the Eastern 
and Middle States. They are organized into Clubs and Protective 
Leagues, and when any reduction of duty is threatened, they are 
rich enough and sharp enough to send smart agents to Washington, 
who move heaven and earth to carry their point. They join with 
congressmen from the ‘‘ deluded” farming districts and raise the 
ery, ‘‘ Free wool will ruin you ;” and they look to it that these men 
shall be prodded by letters from constituents at home: and so the 
abuse goes on. 

‘But now I want to have you put down a list of articles that we 
have to buy, that the schoolmaster says would cost us at least one- 
fifth less if we had free wool.” 

“Yes, I’m ready;” and at Mr. Dunham’s dictation she put down 
the following list, only that occasionally he found himself unable to 
cope with the names of feminine apparel : 
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30 prs. hose, 

18 undershirts, 
18 drawers, 

9 flannel skirts, 

6 wool ‘‘ suits,” 

7 woolen dresses (chiefly flannel), 
1 cashmere dress, 

3 shawls, 

3 cloaks or sacques, 

3 felt hats—98 articles. 


“Oh dear!” thought Mrs. Dunham to herself, “if all these 
things would have been one-fifth cheaper, Ellen could have had the 
pretty plaid.” 

In fact, Ellen had ruefully but cheerfully resigned the plaid, 
sustained by the thought that when the new wing was actually paid 
for, she could please herself a little more. Mrs. Susan knew that it 
wouldn’t do to spend more than a fixed sum, and she was not a 
woman to weakly yield to the temptation to get something beyond 
it that so exactly appealed to her taste as to form a temptation such 
as men cannot even imagine. 

‘Susan, how many blankets do you buy each year?” 


‘*T long to get at least one good pair a;year; but since we’ve been 
paying for the house I have managed to get along sometimes two 
whole years without asingle one. I’ve pieced all my and Ellen’s 
calico and gingham dresses, and with a few pounds of cotton batting 
I’ve made coverings for the beds. But I was looking them over yes- 
terday, and was fairly dreading to tell you that we must certainly 
have two new pairs this coming winter ; the old ones are so thread- 
bare that there isn’t much warmth in them for a real zero night.” 

The husband sat silent a minute, and then resumed: ‘‘ The 
schoolmaster says that with free wool we could get blankets for less 
than three quarters of what we pay now, and that the coarse things 
now made of hair and shoddy, and called ‘ wool,’ would disappear; 
and that the same proportion holds in carpets.” 

Here he touched Mrs. Susan’s most sensitive housewifely nerve, for 
the ‘* best room” had never had any other carpet than a ‘‘ rag” one, 
evolved by her own busy fingers from many a worn-out coat and su- 
perannuated pair of trousers. The underwear of the family, cut in 
strips and treated with diamond dyes, made the bright stripes, and 
the weaving had been done by an old woman who had taken her 
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pay in pork, and in corn for her chickens. Susan had hoped to 
“‘see her way clear” to getting one before it should be Ellen’s turn 
to entertain the circle; but when David had a few nights ago “‘ fig- 
ured ” for the last time the cost of the new wing, she saw that there 
was too much “unpaid balance,” and she had dismissed the enticing 
vision, and with a half sigh had bravely resolved to brighten up the 
old one with gall and water; but the resolution cost her a poignant 
feminine pang. 

‘‘ David,” said Mrs. Dunham, ‘‘it does seem to me that there 
must be some mistake about this; why haven’t people found it out 
before ?” 

‘‘The schoolmaster says it is because the farmers are so busy 
struggling to make a living that they don’t take time to find out 
what is hurting them ; and it is partly because there is such a power 
in words to excite prejudice and jealousy. The word ‘ protection” 
has a kind of sheltering, comfortable sound, and the rich schemers 
for whose interest it is not to have the present tariff disturbed have 
used it as a cry to cheat and deceive the masses. They have made 
all the Western farmers think that free wool would so diminish the 
price of their clips as to ruin them, but they haven’t told them that 
a good deal more than half of all the wool worked up in this coun- 
try is brought from abroad. Six hundred million pounds are used: 
we raise in the United States 265,000,000 lbs. ; this leaves 335,000,000 
lbs., on every one of which American pockets have to payaduty. A 
Western ranchman who has sheep and nothing else, of course wants 
the duty kept on; but we, who only raise sheep as a part of our prod- 
uct, and live like civilized beings, and have a wife and children to 
- clothe and feed, are situated very differently. The ‘‘ protection” 
shouters don’t mention that for this paltry $2.50 that comes in, ten 
times as much goes owt on those ninety-eight garments and on the 
blankets and carpets; at least $40 would be saved to every farmer’s 
family in the prairie States on the necessary articles that must be 
had. And the schoolmaster says that isn’t the blackest part of it, 
for this extra price that men are made to pay doesn’t go into the 
pockets of the mill-hands who work up the wool, but into that of 
the millionaire manufacturer, so that he can spend his winters in 
Washington and see to it that there’s no disastrous meddling with 
the tariff. ‘Don’t touch that Tariff,’ is his motto. But, Susan, 
I’m beginning to see a thing or two. 

‘‘ Here’s a clipping out of a newspaper that the schoolmaster told 
me to present to you with his compliments. He said that if it didn’t 
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convert you it would make you laugh, if at nothing else, at the 
Yankee twang of it. It was written by some bright Philadelphia 
chap, who had been telling how much better it would be for us if we 
could have the duty taken off from lumber and salt and tin and 
window-glass and nails. He enlarges on the advantages to the whole 
country of having all raw materials free, and here’s the way he puts 
the part that’ll hit our case: 


*«« Then we can start on a common ground, 
An’ ye’ll find that our Yankee mechanics 
Will sell ther perductions throughout the world 
An’ pervent these congestions an’ panics. 


**Wool?” Yes, I hev a bunch of sheep 

(But the dorgs keep us in a flutter), 

Ninety. I gave the perceeds to Mariar 

Ter go with her aigs and butter; 

But she sez herself that the profit on.them 

Ain’t wuth all this cussin’ an’ rippin’, 

Fer her butter an’ aigs fer the fust two months 
Pays more than a whole year’s clippin’. 

But she growls like smoke at the price of the wool 
When it’s wove into cloth fer wearin’— 

All the wool she sells won’t half buy the clothes 
Of the boys—thar’s a chance fer swearin’. 

But I don’t think it’s real economy, 

Or a sign of a business thrifty, 

Ter pay ninety cents fer raisin’ wool 

That’s only wuth forty or fifty. 4 

A tariff that kivers the difference 

*T wixt ourn an’ fureign wages, 

With a leetle margin to stimulate 

The man that in business engages, 

It seems ter me would pervent these “‘ trusts” 
An’ “‘combines” that’s now expandin’, 

From kiverin’ the land with ther wings an’ claws, 
An’ holdin’ things at ther commandin’. 

Crushin’ our export industries, 

An’ raisin’ things higher an’ higher, 

Ain’t givin’ a livin’ chance to our people: 

An’ that’s what I sez to Mariar. 


“Free trade ?” Free trade be derned, Colonel; 
Ther ain't no free trade in preventin’ 

A man from sellin’, wherever he can, 

The things of his make or inventin’, 

Ther’s sixty million of people here— 
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Are we goin’ to limit our sellin’ 

To sixty million, while jest outside 
Ther’s twelve hundred million yellin’ 
Fer shirts, an’ coats, an’ vittles, an’ tools, 
An’ we tie smartest a goin’ ?’ bi 


“‘The schoolmaster says that if we can only get the women to 
see their true interest in this matter, the next session of Congress 
will see such a tariff reform as will save millions of dollars to every 
one of our young, growing Western States—money that is now 
silently and unconsciously abstracted from the pockets of the peo- 
ple, and piled up in Washington to tempt hordes of unprincipled 
men into trying, by hook or by crook, to get it into their own 
pockets.” 

By this time Susan’s interest had mounted to fever heat. ‘‘ What 
was it you was saying about window-glass and nails and lumber ? 
I certainly wish that the materials we put into the wing had cost 
less.” 

‘* Yes,” answered David. ‘If there’s anything that these 
prairie States need it’s cheap lumber to build houses and barns and 
fences, and to make furniture. The lumber kings might not like 
it, but it stands to reason that tax-free lumber would be money in 
the pocket of every farmer and mechanic in the State.” 

‘‘ What was that you was saying about tin ?” queried Susan. 

‘«« The schoolmaster says there is not one square inch of tin plate 
made in the United States, but the duty paid out on it every year 
amounts to $7,700,000, and there’s not a man, woman, or child 
in the land that doesn’t use it in some form. Millions and millions 
of cans of fruit and vegetables are put up in it every year. It is 
the most universal tax there is but one: the only one that beats it 
is the tax on salt.” 

Well,” argued Susan, ‘‘it does seem strange that people 
haven’t roused up and fought it.” 

‘«The schoolmaster said that it is a war tax endured by a busy 
and patriotic people twenty-five years after the war, because they 
thought the government needed the money. He says that the pol- 
iticians who would be glad to see the taxes taken off from the arti- 
cles that affect the prosperity of their own districts are afraid to 
touch it, for fear their constituents would imagine they were to be 
touched in some other point. When you turn over a stone to get 
at a snake that you know is under it, you are apt to uncover a lot of 
other things that you didn’t expect were there. As to salt, the 
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schoolmaster says it is almost as wicked to tax that as it would be 
to put a price on sunshine and air. Even the beasts of the field 
must have that; but he says that if air and light could be limited, 
he doesn’t doubt that men would be found, mean and grasping 
enough to establish monopolies of the freest gifts of God.” 

By this time much light had broken into the mind of the intel- 
ligent and thrifty Susan, who ruefully thought of the $40 that 
might have.been saved and given in exchange for that coveted car- 

t. 
a But why don’t the men who do the voting reform the whole 
matter ?” said she. 

‘The schoolmaster says it is a mighty pity that pure business 
matters like the tariff cannot be removed from party politics. It 
hurts a Republican just as much as it does a Democrat to pay a 
great deal more than he should for his salt, and his boards, and his 
nails; and there are thousands and thousands of people who labor 
with their hands or their heads, and don’t keep even two sheep and 
a quarter, who are helping to pile up those useless mountains of 
money in Washington. Even the washerwomen help, for starch is 
taxed to nearly double its value. But here and there are a few clear- 
headed men who see the mischief, and have the courage to act 
accordingly, whether it agrees with what is shouted at them as the 
policy of their party or not. 

‘‘The schoolmaster gave me another clipping from a newspaper. 
It is an extract from a speech delivered in the United States Senate, 
in 1883, by Senator Plumb, of Kansas—a Republican, who dared 
to say what he thought the truth, even when his party were trying 
to raise duties ;—let me read it to you. Mr. Plumb said: ‘I 
speak in the name of the farmers and workingmen of Kansas, 

“©*No one raising anything within the State of Kansas, and no 
manufacturer in that State, asks for an increase of duty on anything. 
We do ask that a ring,—if I may use that expression without 
offence,—a collection and combination of interests located upon the 
Eastern frontier of this country, near to the seat and source of 
power, easily accessible to tariff commissions and easy to get their 
ears, shall not have their own way about everything of this kind, 
entirely irrespective of the sections of this country remote from 
the seat and sources of power. 

«< «The people want no higher taxes, but lower taxes; and, in giv- 
ing the protection for American industry, they want to give a decent 
chance to a class of people who, by reason of their calling, cannot 
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be protected at all, but who have got to take their chances in the 
markets of the world for their products: hard products to raise, ex- 
pensive products to get to market, and in the production of which 
there is the smallest margin of profit. 

‘«*T was talking with a farmer from Massachusetts to-day about 
this thing. He said he had as good a farm as there was in the old 
Bay State, aud yet he said that he could barely make both ends meet; 
and he complained to me that one of the reasons why he could not 
do so was because everything else that surrounded him was so much 
protected that it simply took the difference between profit and loss 
in his calling, and left him a very slim chance indeed, from year to 
year.’ 

“‘ The schoolmaster asked me not to lose it, ‘ For,’ said he, ‘I want 
to pass it around ; for, from this time out to election, I shall make 
myself a missionary of tariff-reform, and win every man I can to vote 
for Cleveland and Thurman and a set of Congressmen who will 
abolish the iniquitous exactions that are keeping a myriad of hard- 
working farmers poor. ’” 

By this time the evening was pretty far advanced, but Mr. Dun- 
ham, who certainly was “‘ roused ” on the topic, said: “‘ Here’s just 
one more newspaper clipping that the schoolmaster has labelled 
‘Extract from the speech of Mr. Mills, of Texas, delivered in 
Congress, July 21, 1888, containing the History of a Suit of 
Clothes.’ He said: ‘If that doesn’t convert you, it will your wife, 
who carries an uncommonly level head above her shoulders.’ ” 

Mr. Dunham read : 


‘© THAT SUIT OF CLOTHES.” 


“‘«He, Mr. Mills, wanted to refer to the celebrated ‘suit of 
clothes.’ When he opened the debate an the 17th of April he made 
the statement that if a suit of clothes could be bought for five days’ 
labor, and the tariff on that suit was 100 per cent, it would raise the 
cost of the clothes to ten days’ labor. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McKinley) had produced a suit of clothes and said, ‘ Here is 
a suit of clothes bought for $10 in Boston.” He (Mr. Mills) had 
taken pains to trace that suit of clothes up. Its exact cost was 
$6.68 ; it weighed four pounds and four ounces ; the labor-cost was 
$1.66. It required seventeen pounds of wool to make that suit of 
clothes, which at a duty of ten cents per pound amounted to $1.70; 
which, subtracted from $6.68, gave $4.98 as the cost of that $10 suit 
of clothes. He was told that that suit of clothes was to be photo- 
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graphed for use in the campaign. He hoped that the fact would 
be photographed on the minds of the people that this ten dollar 
suit of clothes cost less than $5, and that it cost ten days’ labor to 
purchase it.’” 

“¢ A suit of clothesfor $5! David, if that’s to be the state of things 
under free wool, the sooner we have it the better. I don’t wonder 
the schoolmaster says we’ve been deluded by our two and a quarter 
sheep.” 

*‘ Yes, wife, we’ve been ‘ fooled,’ and I shall vote for Cleveland.” 

The New York Zribune didn’t even get unfolded that night. 

Harriett M. PLUNKETT. 


GREEN TURTLE SOUP. 
A PROLOGUE TO A DINNER. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. JutiIus MATHEWS, . - Host. 

Mrs. Mapce MAatHews, . . . . Hostess. 

Mr. AND Mrs. VANE,. . . Guests. 

LAFAYETTE, . . . . . . + A Butler for a day. 


ScenE: Dining-room of Mr. Mathews’ house, Harlem. Table 
spread and adorned with flowers. Doors, R. and L.; door C., 
into hall. Window, rear L. 

Time: Sunday afternoon. Julius is discovered lying asleep on a 
lounge. Mrs. Mathews at the window. 


Mrs. M. Julius! 

Jutius. Eh! 

Mrs. M. Iam sure it’s going to rain. Come and look at this 
cloud. 

JULIUS (yawning). Nonsense! It will blow over. 

Mrs. M. It will no¢ blow over, Julius. Is has remained station- 
ary for nearly an hour. 

JuLIus. Sunday is a day of rest for clouds as well as man. Let 
me sleep. 

Mrs. M. But the Vanes won’t come if it rains, and I have pro- 
vided so many more things than we need. Lafayette, too, whom 
you insisted on having up from your office to act as butler; of 
course you must pay him, whether the Vanes come or not. 
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Jutius. A trifle, Madge ; don’t worry about the dinner. But 
why do you say J insisted on having Lafayette to serve? 

Mrs. M. Well, we know the Vanes have a colored butler, and I 
don’t blame you for wishing to make an equally good appearance. 
It’s a pity he is so awkward. (A noise of breaking glass is heard.) 
There, listen to that! He will drive Mary frantic. 

JuLtus. I have no doubt there will be a war of races in the kit- 
chen. I would like to be there unseen to see. 

Mrs. M. He is such a good soul. How he loves you, Julius! 

JuLius. Who? 

Mrs. M. Lafayette. When he came, he bowed almost to the 
floor, and made so many polite speeches that I asked him where he 
learned them. Said he, waving his hand, quite in your manner, 
Julius: ‘I’se a studyin’ Marse Mathews, Miss Mathews; I’se a fash- 
ionin’ myse’f on him.” 

Jutius. Absurd ! 

Mrs. M. Not atall. I callit very flattering. Mercy! Julius, 
what is that? 

[Enter L., Mary, vn great indignation. Lafayette follows her. 
What now, Mary? Has the range exploded ? 

Mary (hoarsely). No, mum, but I have, mum, an’ niver a 
minute longer will I stay in me kitchen wid that black nagur, mum ! 

JULIUS (laughing). I told you so. What’s the row, Mary? 
What trick has Lafayette played you? 

Mary. What ain’t he, sor? Breakin’ chany an’ glass, mum, till 
it’s a heavy bill he’ll have to pay out of his wages, and him no wages 
but his day’s wurruk. Tain’t the half of it, mum; no,;:mum; I 
shan’t stand no nagur’s arm round me waist, an’ his black fingers 
under me chin, an’ me as had no wurrud to say to Teddy McGuire— 

Mrs. M. Why, Mary! Is it possible? 

Juuius. Lafayette, you old rascal, this is carrying a joke too far. 

Mrs. M. How mild youare, Julius! Such actionsare outrageous ! 

Mary. Faith! so they be, mum; an’ him to say that the mas- 

Mrs. M. (quickly). What did he say, Mary? 

Mary. As he’d saw the master do the likes of that wid the type- 
writer gurrl—but whativer her character may be, mum— 

Mrs. M. Are you sure? Lafayette, did you say that? 

LAFAYETTE. Oh yes, Miss Mathews; I see Marse do dat. It’s 
great fun, he say; an’ dat it is, Miss Mathews. 

JULIus (hastily). How dare you play your pranks on Mary? She 
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graphed for use in the campaign. He hoped that the fact would 
be photographed on the minds of the people that this ten dollar 
suit of clothes cost less than $5, and that it cost ten days’ labor to 
purchase it.’” 

“¢ A suit of clothesfor $5! David, if that’s to be the state of things 
under free wool, the sooner we have it the better. I don’t wonder 
the schoolmaster says we’ve been deluded by our two and a quarter 
sheep.” 

** Yes, wife, we’ve been ‘fooled,’ and I shall vote for Cleveland.” 

The New York Zribune didn’t even get unfolded that night. 

Harriett M. PLUNKETT. 


GREEN TURTLE SOUP. 
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Mr. Jutius MATHEWS, . Host. 

Mrs. MapGe MatHews, . . . . Hostess. 

Mr. AND Mrs. VANE,. . . . Guests. 

LAFAYETTE, . . . . . . . . A Butler fora day. 


ScenE: Dining-room of Mr. Mathews’ house, Harlem. Table 
spread and adorned with flowers. Doors, R. and L.; door C., 
into hall. Window, rear L. 

TimE: Sunday afternoon. Julius is discovered lying asleep on a 
lounge. Mrs. Mathews at the window. 


Mrs. M. Julius! 

Jutius. Eh! 

Mrs. M. Iam sure it’s going to rain. Come and look at this 
cloud. 

JuLius (yawning). Nonsense! It will blow over. 

Mrs. M. It will not blow over, Julius. Is has remained station- 
ary for nearly an hour. 

JuLius. Sunday is a day of rest for clouds as well as man. Let 
me sleep. 

Mrs. M. But the Vanes won’t come if it rains, and I have pro- 
vided so many more things than we need. Lafayette, too, whom 
you insisted on having up from your office to act as butler; of 
course you must pay him, whether the Vanes come or not. 
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Junius. A trifle, Madge ; don’t worry about the dinner. But 
why do you say J insisted on having Lafayette to serve ? 

Mrs. M. Well, we know the Vanes have a colored butler, and I 
don’t blame you for wishing to make an equally good appearance. 
It’s a pity he is so awkward. (A noise of breaking glass is heard.) 
There, listen to that! He will drive Mary frantic. 

JuLius. I have no doubt there will be a war of races in the kit- 
chen. I would like to be there unseen to see. 

Mrs. M. He is such a good soul. How he loves you, Julius! 

JuLius. Who? 

Mrs. M. Lafayette. When he came, he bowed almost to the 
floor, and made so many polite speeches that I asked him where he 
learned them. Said he, waving his hand, quite in your manner, 
Julius: ‘‘I’se a studyin’ Marse Mathews, Miss Mathews; I’se a fash- 
ionin’ myse’f on him.” 

JuLius. Absurd ! 

Mrs. M. Not atall. I callit very flattering. Mercy! Julius, 
what is that? 

[Enter L., Mary, wn great indignation. Lafayette follows her. 
What now, Mary? Has the range exploded ? 

Mary (hoarsely). No, mum, but I have, mum, an’ niver a 
minute longer will I stay in me kitchen wid that black nagur, mum ! 

JuLius (laughing). I told you so. What’s the row, Mary? 
What trick has Lafayette played you? 

Mary. What ain’t he, sor? Breakin’ chany an’ glass, mum, till 
it’s a heavy bill he’ll have to pay out of his wages, and him no wages 
but his day’s wurruk. Tain’t the half of it, mum; no,.mum; I 
shan’t stand no nagur’s arm round me waist, an’ his black fingers 
under me chin, an’ me as had no wurrud to say to Teddy McGuire— 

Mrs. M. Why, Mary! Is it possible? 

Juuius. Lafayette, you old rascal, this is carrying a joke too far. 

Mrs. M. How mild you are, Julius! Such actionsare outrageous ! 

Mary. Faith! so they be, mum; an’ him to say that the mas- 
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Mrs. M. (quickly). What did he say, Mary? 
Mary. As he’d saw the master do the likes of that wid the type- 
writer gurrl—but whativer her character may be, mum— 
Mrs. M. Are you sure? Lafayette, did you say that? 
LAFAYETTE. Oh yes, Miss Mathews; I see Marse do dat. It’s 
great fun, he say; an’ dat it is, Miss Mathews. 
JULIUS (hastily). How dare you play your pranks on Mary? She 
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is not used to your jesting. Why, Madge, the old man is a licensed 
practical joker, like all of his race, you know. But we can’t afford 
to upset Mary. Here! (calling Lafayette and giving him money). 
Now pack yourself off. 

Mrs. M. (with awful calmness). Lafayette, go and rub the par- 
lor furniture; you will find a duster in the hall. We won’t need 
you till dinner—come when I ring. Return to the kitchen, my poor 
Mary; I will protect you from the insults of designing men. 

[Exeunt Lafayette, C.; Mary, R. 

JuLIus (quickly). What a fund of humor have the darkeys ! 
Perfectly inexhaustible! I have never been South, but I can readily 
believe that the cotton fields and the sugar plantations in the time 
of harvest are the—the theatre of mirth. By the way, Madge, when 
do they harvest sugar? Yon are somuch better read than I. 

Mrs. M. I do not know. 

Jutivus. And that reminds me; did you ever taste beetroot 
sugar, Madge? It’s very good sugar; pleasant taste, but not so 
sweet and white as—— 

Mrs. M. I understand you, sir ; I have been stupid, but at last 
I have learned the lesson-all women must learn—to distrust all men. 
(With suppressed passion). Julius Mathews, I despise you ! 

JuLius. Oh, come, Madge; you mustn’t take stock in Lafayette’s 
little joke. Even if it were true there could be no harm in it. My 
stenographer is a mere child—hardly thirteen. 

Mrs. M. She must be precocious (ringing the bell). 

Jutius. She is—very! Extremely mature—in mind, I mean. 

Mrs. M. So I imagine (rings again). 

Jutius. Why do you ring? 

Mrs. M. While I think of it, I mean to ask Lafayette the name 
and age of your precocious clerk. I might forget. 

Jutius. No danger, worse luck. Confound it, Madge, don’t 
make a scene before the servants. 

[Mrs M. rings again angrily. Lafayette appears at door, L. 

Mrs. M._ I have rung for you twelve times. 

JuLIvs (aside). Oh, twelve times ! 

Mrs. M. That is right; contradict me before a servant. 

JuLius. It’s bad form to exaggerate. 


LAFAYETTE (as if repeating a lesson). Twelve times! It’s bad 
form to ex 

Mrs. M. (excited). You hear! He mocks me! How disgusting 
he is, filling the dining-room with cigar smell ! 
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Jutius. He doesn’t smoke cigars. 

Mrs. M. With his horrid pipe ! 

JuLius. He doesn’t smoke at all. 

Mrs. M. Open the window to let out that nasty odor of tobacco. 
(Julius throws up window; seizes his newspaper, the Sun, and reads). 

LAFAYETTE. I’sea fashionin’ of myse’f ot Marse Mathews, Miss. 
Marse Mathews don’t smoke, I don’t smoke; Marse Mathews read 
de Sun, I read de Sun. 

Mrs. M. That will do. What has the sun to do with this affair, 
except to keep the Vanes from coming. It aggravates me to hear 
any one speak of the sun—it hasn’t shone all day. 

JuLIus (laughing). Yes, let’s speak of it. The Sun is a safe 
subject. 

LAFAYETTE. Yes, Miss Mathews, it’s a—— ; 

Mrs. M. Never mind what it is. (Sweetly.) How old are you, 
Lafayette ? 

LAFAYETTE. Lordy, Miss, I dunno. Mos’ twenty, I spec. 

Mrs. M. (more sweetly). And how old is Mr. Mathews’s type- 
writer ? 

LAFAYETTE. Dunno, Miss. Her’s a chile. 

Mrs. M. Indeed! Thatisall. You may go back to your pol- 
ishing. 

(A long “silence. Julius continues to read his paper. 
Mrs. M. throws herself into an arm-chair, bites her nails, 
taps the floor with her heels, etc.) 

JuLtus (relenting). What are we to have for dinner? 

Mrs. M. Oh, you will not die of hunger. You know very well 
that, having expected the Vanes, who are not coming—— 

Jutius. Well, what are we going to eat? 

Mrs. M. Roast beef, grouse, sole, vegetables. 

Jutius. Splendid! And what soup? 

Mrs. M. Green turtle soup. 

Jutius. Splendid ! 

Mrs. M. Splendid, of course, because you like it. 

Jutius. I didn’t ask you to have it. For whom did you make it 

Mrs. M. For you. 

Jutius. Thanks. You have green turtle to please me, but you 
are displeased when I say ‘‘ splendid.” 

Mrs. M. No, but you would not say “splendid ” if it was some- 
thing I liked that you didn’t like, and I do not like green turtle soup. 

JuLius. Why do you have it then ? 
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Mrs. M. Because you like it ; and this is how you thank me, I 
am well paid. 

Jutius. Pshaw, Madge! You are ill-tempered. 

Mrs. M. Any woman would be in my position. 

Jutius. Oh, if you are bound to believe what that imbecile of 
a negro says ! 

Mrs. M. (hysterically). I’m sure I wish I had never seen him. 
But you insisted on having him wait to-day. 

Jutius. J insisted ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, to lend an air of style to your establishment; you 
want your friend Mr. Vane to think you richer than you are—and 
now they are not coming ! 


JuLius. Considering the state of the atmosphere indoors as well 
as out, it is to be hoped they’ll stay away. 

Mrs. M. You are disposed to be witty. Well, is your negro 
never going to serve the dinner ? 


Jutius. Are youhungry? It’s only five o’clock. 


Mrs. M. Six o’clock! (She rings violently). 
Juutius. Five! Look at my watch for yourself. 
Mrs. M. Your watch is slow. 


[The hall clock strikes five. 
Jutius. Do you hear? Five! 


Mrs. M. Oh! I did not count. 

Jutius. Of course not. You never do. 

Mrs. M. Well, is the soup never coming ? 

Jutius. What’s your hurry? You don’t like green turtle soup. 

Mrs. M. Listen to that! I make my husband’s favorite soup, 
and he never ceases to scold me with it. Julius, you provoke me! 

Jutius. And your good-humor provokes me. 

Mrs. M. Truly, I ought to be in a good humor! For an hour 
you have been doing your best to quarrel with me. 

Jutius. I! J have been trying to quarrel— 

. [Enter Lafayette with soup-tureen. 

LAFAYETTE. Here’s de soup—green turtle soup, Marse Mathews. 

Jutius. It comes at the right time. Behold, madam, how 1 
treat my favorite soup ! 


[He hurls tureen through open window. 
Mrs. M. Julius! Are you crazy? 


[Hall bell rings. Exit Lafayette, C. 
The Vanes! Julius, what shall we say? Are you sure it is not six 
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o’clock? Am I fit to be seen? Why, what’s the matter, Julius? 
Cheer up, dear. The Vanes will think we’ve been quarrelling. 
[ Enter, C., Mr. and Mrs. Vane. 

Mrs. VANE. My darling Madge! 

Mrs. M. Dearest Clara! We had reluctantly given you up. 
How sweet of you to come when the weatlier looks so threatening ! 
And so prompt ! 

Mrs. VANE. Are we really early? We threw off our wraps in 
the hall because I feared it was late. 

LaFayYETrE. Yes, miss. I hung de lady’s cloak on de banistrade. 

Mrs. M. Very good! Serve dinner immediately, Lafayette. 
Tell Mary to send up the soup. 

LAFAYETTE. De soup’s done gone, miss. 

Mrs. M. I quite forgot. Clara, you will overlook it-—a sad acci- 
dent has happened to the soup. Will you sit here, dearest, next to 
Julius? How well that lovely gown becomes you ! 


Mr. VANE. Under the weather, Mathews? You seem blue. 


Mrs. VANE. Perhaps he won’t overlook the soup. Husbands 
are not so generous as old school friends, are they, Madge? 

Mrs. M. It was Julius’s favorite—green turtle soup. 

Junius. My favorite! Green turtle! I hate the very name 


of it. Act Drop. Wiis STEELL. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 


WHITHER so fast with your two white sails, 
O fair little craft of the high-sea ? 

Where do you go when the sunlight pales, 
And ’tis dark on your trackless high-sea ? 


Do fireflies furnish you beacon-lights 
When, soft as the sigh of a babe, you waft 
From yellow noons to the moon-shod nights,~ 
O beautiful, fairy-like, elfin craft ? 


So fair, so perfect, so light, so free, 
O flower of the air! almost one knows 
The symbol of your immortality, 
For surely you are the soul of the rose. 
MARION MANVILLE. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


HARRISON’S RECORD. 


OnE who delves through dusty worm-holes of time in search of thought 
or act left by the grandson of his grandfather finds himself in the end 
very like the midshipman of that marine chestnut which tells of the log 
kept by that naval youth. When about to cruise in the Pacific, he was in- 
structed to keep a record of the habits, customs, and morals of the strange 
races he should encounter as he sailed. The book had but one entry, and 
that referred to the people of the Cannibal Islands. It read: ‘‘ Habits and 
customs beastly; morals none.” 

We use this ancient story, strangely preserved by the salt of the sad sea 
waves from the late navy of our beloved country, to illustrate the Hon. 
Harrison’s brief record. Heaven forbid that we should intimate for a 
moment that his habits were bad and his morals non est. The Republican 
organization had such an unhappy time in this direction with the Hon. 
Harrison’s immediate political predecessors that it has seen to it that its 
candidate should be without any record and of the highest moral charac- 
ter. The Hon. Harrison meets these requirements in the most satisfactory 
manner. He isa gentleman, we learn, not only proper in his conduct, a 
perfect pink of propriety, but also of a deeply religious turn of mind, being 
a Presbyterian of the old predestination school. 

We make no objection to this. On the contrary, we are much comforted 
by the novelty of a candidate put forward by the organized appetite called 
Republican who can claim the strange distinction of being religious. We 
will not stop to consider the sort of religion, so that we can be satisfied 
that any kind is to be had, even when it teaches the predestined salvation 
of a few and the damnation of the many. 

Indeed this religious condition of the candidate’s mind throws some light 
upon his political beliefs. The man who can adjust free will with pre- 

destination is one who can harmonize like contradictions in this high-tariff 
business. The late Tom Corwin once said that in the support of a high 
tariff ‘‘ the bigger the fool the better the argument,” but the witty orator 
did not at the moment take into consideration the state of mind in one 
capable of accepting Calvin which Hudibras said taught us 


“You will and you wont, 
You'll be damned if you do, and damned if you don’t.” 


Of course such condition enables one to see that a tariff tax designed to 
raise prices really lowers them, and that the way to cheapen goods is to 
add to the cost by a tax. 

Then, again, the Calvinist is fitted to be a good Republican; for that 
saving of a choice few, while the many are given over to eternal perdition, 
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accords with a political creed which considers the good only of a few 
capitalists while disregarding the wants of the masses. 

To pass, however, for the moment, from the Hon. Harrison’s immediate 
condition of mind to his past record we are met, as we have said, by a grave 
difficulty. Wecannot find it. Through the high offices with which he 
has been honored he has passed like Macbeth's shadowy successors, that 
came like shadows and so departed. We search in vain for any measure 
he ever originated or advocated; we find no utterance on any subject, 
public or private, that was found worthy remembrance. There is a 
tradition afloat about Washington that he was a persistent office-seeker in 
behalf of his friends and family, and the Hon. Blaine is reported to have 
said that ‘the, Harrison, demanded eighteen more foreign appointments 
than the State Department possessed.” 

That the Hon. Harrison belonged to that group of Republican Senators 
that believed in and practised on the theory that the Senators in accord with 
the Executive had a right to the political patronage of their several States 
is a fact not to be disputed. This was carried to an extent the author of 
the axiom that ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils,” never dreamed of; for 
by the victors Governor Marcy meant the victorious party, but modern in- 
novation makes them the personal property and following of each Senator. 

If any change in this respect has overtaken the Hon. Nominee, bringing 
him in accord with the civil-service reform, he has failed to make it known. 
As the matter stands, if through a casualty the Hon. Harrison were elected 
President, the organized appetite called the Grand Old Party would expect 
a clean sweep of ali the offices and a general possession and enjoyment of 
the same. We will return to this farther along. 

There is one event in the Hon. Harrison’s public career that stands out 
like an iceberg in a foggy sea of dreary commonplace, and that is his vote 
upon the bill prohibiting Chinese immigration. He did vote against this 
measure some fourteen times. His friends and followers now assert that 
his reason was that such bill sought to repeal, or rather nullify, a treaty 
obligation. Was this the only reason? Will the Hon. Gentleman say now 
that had it not been for that consideration he would have voted for that 
measure? General Harrison is a conscientious gentlemen, if he isa Repub- 
lican politician, and ‘his answer is a silent one, more eloquent than 
words.” 

That law of prohibition was astriking and astartling act for the Republi- 
can organization to accept. Under their avowed doctrine that all men, of 
whatsoever race or previous condition of servitude, were endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, the ignorant plantation negroes had been lifted 
into citizenship and given carpet-baggers to guide and bayonets to protect 
them in their enfranchisement. And yet here was a law denying those 
privileges to another race of like men, on the ground that they were un- 
fitted for and incapable of like enjoyment. Ifthe line can be drawn on 
the Chinese, why not upon the negroes ? 

Here was an opportunity for statesman-like views and eloquent utter- 
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ances. Nothing came from the Hon. Harrison but the pitiful excuse of 
treaty obligation; which was not tenable, for a treaty is the higher law and 
can no more be modified or revoked by act of Congress than can a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We are encountering the difficulty that a shrewd party knowingly pre- 
pared for us in setting up a candidate without a record. We are beating 
the thin air in this direction. There is nothing to attack. At the same 
time that this ghostly shadow of a grandfather is put forward behind him 
stalks the author of his political existence in the form of James G. Blaine. 
It is the old game of dumb-orator, where one man presents the head and 
form and another does the gesticulations. The party may run Harrison, 
but Blaine will do the talking. The people may elect the dummy, but 
Blaine will be the President. And so all the millionaire mine-owners 
and manufacturers from whose castles and coach-riding he comes with 
renewed health, all the scurvy contractors, lobbyists, railroad wreckers, 
and rogues generally, and above all the hungry office-seekers, come howl- 
ing, come ‘‘ whooping ’em up,” to use a vulgar phrase, in hopes of winning 
back all that they lost through reform organized by the Democracy and 
sanctioned by the people. That of the civil service will go down with the 
rest if the unholy alliance is successful. 

If this programme is carried out, the managers should warn the nominee 
to keep silent. His silly utterances are attracting public attention and in- 
terfering seriously with the plan of campaign. Thus, when the nominee 
said in his speech at Chicago: 


“‘T am one of those uninstructed political economists that have an impression 
that some things may be too cheap; that I cannot find myself in full sympathy 
with this demand for cheaper coats, which seems to me necessarily to involve 
a cheaper man and woman under the coats.” 


He appealed to our commiseration for his ignorance, which would have 
been accorded him generously had he been other than a leader, and of 
course a teacher. We get indignant, on the contrary, at a man who would 
accept a nomination for the Presidency and then comes forward with such 
a plea of innocent ignorance. What does he mean by a cheap coat indicating 
a cheap man? It is not necessary to consult Webster or other authority 
for a definition of the word ‘‘cheap.” The popular use has made its popular 
meaning as something got at a bargain. Had he said a cheap coat indi- 
cated a mean man he would have hit the popular understanding. As it 
stands, the non sequitur is as ludicrous as the ‘‘ argal” of Hamlet’s grave- 
digger. 

Had the Hon. Nominee said a poor coat indicated a poor man, we could 
comprehend his meaning. But that would have been fatal to his so-called 
argument. A man so profoundly ignorant of the simplest proposition in a 
great economic question as to avow his unhappy condition ought to give 
his nights to study, and failing to understand, keep silent. 

Again, on another occasion he says: 
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“Our party stands unequivocally, without evasion or qualification, for the 
doctrine that the American market shall be preserved for our American pro- 
ducers. We are not attracted by the suggestion that we should surrender to 
foreign producers the best market in the world. Our 60,000,000 people are the 
best buyers in the world, and they are such because our working classes receive 
the best wages.” 


This is not so objectionable as the ‘‘cheap” proposition, for it is what 
the platform at Chicago implies and Orator Blaine openly affirms. Of 
course it ignores the yearly surplus which the people at home cannot con- 
sume. But this is one of the assertions made by the “‘ bigger fool ” spoken 
of by Corwin that runs on the ignorance of the masses appealed to, and 
makes the better argument in behalf of a tariff. Had the Hon. Harrison 
stopped there we would not now be commenting on his unhappy condition 
of feeble-mindedness. But he was not content to let well enough alone, 
and continues as follows: 


“*But we do not mean to be content with our own market. We should seek 
to promote closer and more friendly commercial relations with the Central and 
South American States. And what is essential to that end? Regular mails 
are the first condition of commerce. The merchant must know when his 
orders will be received and when his consignment will be returned, or there can 
be no trade between distant communities. What we need, therefore, is the es- 
tablishment of American steamship lines between our ports and the ports of 
Central and South America.” 


Then he tells us first that ‘‘ the American market shall be preserved,” 
and in the next breath that ‘‘ we do not mean to be content with our own 
market.” We are to have our cake and eat our cake. And how does this 
wonderful political economist seek to harmonize this contradiction? It 
was an Irishman who said he could not be in two places at once, ‘‘ barrin’ 
he was a bird.” The Hon. Harrison is a bird—a most rare bird. When 
the organized appetite is done with him, for the sake of ornithological 
science he should be put in the hands of a skilful taxidermist, stuffed, and 
put under a glass case. 

The natural economist, who gets his knowledge from absorption, we sup- 
pose, says, ‘‘ We will trade with Central and South American States.” But 
how if we are not to open our markets to foreign producers? These people 
of the Central and South American States are producers. ‘‘ Go to!” cries 
this motley in the political circus, ‘‘ we don’t mean to buy of them; perish 
the thought ! We will subsidize some ships, load them with our produce, and 
sell, look you.” But when you sell, what will you take in payment? ‘‘Gold 
and silver, you fool.” Gold and silver, then, are not products. 

Great brain ! wonderful man ! 

Nominating a man without a record makes a party liable to the nomina- 
tion of one without common-sense. ‘‘Don’t speak, my son,” said an 
anxious parent to his idiotic offspring, ‘‘ and the company won’t know that 
you are a fool.” Exit Harrison, enter Blaine. 
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44 liberty to those who can seize it, generally the self-willed and selfish, and 
a corresponding limit to the timid and helpless, has largely developed a 
pest that is restrained and in a measure abated under more despotic goy- 
ernments. In this we refer to the self-constituted reformers who go about 
looking after the morals of other people. 

The principle underlying the European despotisms is that it is easier 
for one class to govern another than it is to govern itself. This is practi- 
cal politics, and has been demonstrated to be sound and safe through 
many thousands of years. 

We are not advocating this European and Eastern system. We are only 
stating a fact, for we are truly patriotic and believe in self-government as 
constituted by the fathers. But with this condition before us it can be 
. seen that we have no place for the self-constituted reformers whose busi- 
{ | ness in life is to look after and govern other people than themselves. It 
4 is strange, therefore, that we should be beset more than any other people 
| with this pest. 

Of course, as this is a self-government, the care of the people’s morals 
4 is eliminated from our political structure. It is one of the foundations of 
i our constitutional law that every man is left to worship God in accordance 

with the dictates of his own conscience. True, some well-meaning but 
gravely mistaken people insist that this does not preclude the enforcement 
i of some sort of worship. Such provision would nullify the right of entire 
liberty in that respect. It was meant by the fathers, who knew in this 
what they were doing, that all moral questions were to be left open to a 
settlement between the man and his Maker. They limited the intervention 
of the government to overt acts of violence against the peace and well-being 
of the community. A man may be arrested, tried, and punished for 
- blasphemy, not because his mind and morals are in a shockingly bad con- 
dition, but for that he disturbs the peace of the neighborhood by his violent 
and unseemly language. 

Of course, under this state of facts there is no place given for moral 
legislation, for no man has a right to look after the moral condition of 
another man ; for if he had, self-government would cease at once to exist. 
It is true we recognize the authority of the Church, with its moral suasion 
| and the power given it in public opinion—that public opinion which cruci- 
fied our Saviour, and is ready now to crucify any one who fails or refuses 
| to worship Him. But the moment the Church calls in the aid of the gov- 
iq ernment, and drops its reliance on moral suasion and the consequent public \ 

opinion, it crosses the line so clearly laid down by our Blessed Redeemer 
when he said, ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
{ 
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And yet in spite of all this we meet at every turn, almost, a self-consti- 
tuted reformer, more or less earnest, who makes himself extremely un- 
pleasant by a vociferous demand on one to correct his moral condition by 
the standard such animated nuisance sets up and believes in. Sometimes 
this unpleasant person appears in the shape of a temperance advocate. 
He will brook no denial. He would have dealers in liquor hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. He wants stringent laws and a quick execution of them. 
Now, all thoughtful minds recognize the evils of intemperance, and the 
temperance organizations have wrought out great good to the community 
through their efforts. It will be found, however, that this good has come 
from moral suasion and public opinion. So far as legislation is concerned, 
Henry Reed, the able journalist, disposed of it in a few terse sentences 
when he called attention to the fact that the law against selling liquor 
could be of no avail so long as the law of God recognized the right to 
drink liquor. The abuse of the natural appetite found in overt acts of 
violence against society can be taken cognizance of and restrained or pun- 
ished, but to assail by law a class for selling what the citizens have a right 
to use cannot be made successful. 

Of this sort of unpleasant person is the communist who seeks to recon- 
struct the social world by law. Yet more offensive is the anarchist, who 
goes to the other extreme. And of this sort, and the most intolerable of 
a'l, is Anthony Comstock. 

Now, there is nothing in the moral law, nor in the Constitution as 
amended, that prohibits a man from asserting in a mild, gentlemanly way 
that he is more chaste than his neighbors. There may be an opinion 
among the listeners that the boaster is lying, or that he is restrained by 
some natural or other defective condition from the abuse he claims to be 
free of. But we all recognize the virtue of chastity, and we would that 
all men, especially other men, were chaste; therefore we are patient with 
the modern Joseph so long as he remains gentlemanly in his claims. But 
when such a remarkable man gets vociferous and crowds as it were his 
chastity down our throats, when he goes further and seeks and obtains the 
aid of law, the indignation is deep, wide-spread, and justifiable. 

To say that the modern St. Anthony is extremely offensive in this way 
to the people of the United States, and especially of New York, is to 
express but feebly the feeling his existence creates. He appeals to that 
class of our fellow-citizens who recognize but one crime in all the calendar, 
and devote themselves to its punishment. Cruelty, intemperance. treach- 
ery, fraud, theft, murder—in a word, the entire list exists in their eyes as 
of small concern beside the one offence of incontinence. These are mostly 
elderly gentlemen, and St. Anthony has succeeded in organizing them into 
a body which may be entitled ‘‘ An Association for the Immediate Control 
and Future Suppression of the Sexual Passions.” St. Anthony’s stock-in- 
trade consists of some awful instruments and hideously obscene books, 
that he carries about with him, and exhibits to the curious gaze of the 
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bald-headed patriarchs, who are filled with horror and incontinently 
resolve things. 

It is a singular law of our being that when the passions are burned out 
through excess, a sense of disgust sets in that makes its victim a misery to 
himself and all with whom he comes in contact. It is the shirt of Nemesis 
that is given as a punishment for such excess, and the sufferer finds him- 
self possessed of a strange fascination that holds him to a consideration 
continually of what gives him nothing but horror and disgust. And recog- 
nizing this fact, we ought to feel a pity for St. Anthony and his aged fol- 
lowers—as much so as we do for the miserable wretches in Eastern lands 
who are purposely reduced to this condition for the better protection of 
seraglios. 

This would be our feeling,—one of mingled disgust and pity,—were it 
not for the mischief and irritation they cause by their control of the law- 
making power. Any wrong may be perpetrated upon us if done in the name 
of God and morality. It is like the cry of liberty in France, since broad- 
ened into ‘‘ equality, fraternity, and liberty,” under which poor Madame 
Roland, when about to lose her fair and capable head, said all crimes were 
done. St. Anthony’s first achievement was getting a law through Congress 
making the Post-office Department a great moral machine. The integrity 
of that necessary arm of the government was violated in an attempt to 
prevent the transmission of immoral letters. Not only this, but the per- 
nicious author of the measure was given an office that covered the cost of 
transportation, and the right to open letters at will where he suspected 
the contents were objectionable. 

No other civilized people on earth would permit such an outrage. When 
the head of the English Post-office Department, in the troublesome times 
of Garibaldi, had reason to believe the mails were being used to further 
assassination and tampered with the letters intrusted to his care, such an 
indignant cry went up that he was forced to resign. Under the despotism 
of Louis Napoleon, when the Emperor’s life was in peril at all hours, the 
revolutionary committee at London could use the French mails with an 
impunity that. was limited to the watchfulness of an army of detectives, 
who seized the circulars and letters after delivery. Neither the Czar of 
Russia nor the Iron Duke of Germany dare attempt what this man Com- 
stock has accomplished in the United States. 

The latest phase of this chaste war is an attack on the nude in art. It 
is laid down as the law that, in art or in nature, for a human being to 
appear or to be made appear as God created him or her, especially 
her, is to commit a crime. We owe all our virtue to the tailor and the 
dress-maker, for, according to this, our modesty depends on our clothes, 
and when we retire at night or take a bath we hang our modesty on hooks or 
chairs. A gentleman’s pure wife or innocent daughter who dresses for 
an entertainment with exposed bust and bare arms is to that extent im- 
modest, or, as the ‘‘ Society for the I. C. and F. S. of the Sexual Passions ” 
would assert, to that extent without chastity. 
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This is not only the talk of moral eunuchs, but the vulgarity of brutal 
ignorance. Of course there are men filled with evil thoughts at the sight 
of an innocent girl’s bare shoulders; but that is the crime of the man, not 
of the girl; and such a brute would have the same feelings before the 
shrine of a saint. ’ 

True, there is, we are pained to write,—for we would all men were chaste,— 
such a thing as lascivious works of art. But such evil finds more expression 
in pose and look of countenance than in drapery, or in the absence of it. 
Indeed, the clothing so much harped upon often serves such evil far more 
than nakedness. As a learned judge said, in a puzzled way, not long 
since, when a number of pictures were seized by the Society for the I. C. 
and F. §. of the Sexual Passions, in his eyes the most objectionable 
painting was one with the figures clad in accordance with the law. Indeed, 
it is common for the front row of bald heads at a theatre—old gentlemen 
graduating into the S. for the I. C. and F. S.—to look weariedly at the 
nude bodies of the ballet, and awaken into intense interest when a wicked 
little singer leers at them from her lovely face as she lifts her skirts and 
exhibits a shapely foot and a round ankle. 

The worst feature of all this chaste fad is to be found in the insult it 
offers our women. They are treated as if they were an inferior class that 
had to be protected by eunuchs as the slaves of the East are. God help us 
if the virtue of our mothers and daughters depend on legal enactment and 
the assinine activity of Comstock! They were saints through generations 
before this Comstock was born, and saints the blessed women—the mothers 
of the people—will continue long after the animated nuisance is dead and 
forgotten. 

It is, also, an insult to the Church, whose holy office itis to care for the 
morals of the people. We discern no loss of power in this direction, nor 
are we likely to, for such would force the confession that the mission of 
our Saviour was a failure. The law under which this Comstock and his 
associates are doing their mischief should be entitled ‘‘ An Act to Amend 
an Act entitled the Act of God,” and it is the duty of the Church to say 
that no such legislation is called for. 

It is a shame and a disgrace to our people that this gang of ignorant and 
vulgar cranks should be permitted to enter the house of a respectable mer- 
chant and drag him and his wares into a criminal court, on the prurient 
beastliness of their low tastes. If such laws are to pollute our statute-books, 
regularly-appointed officials should be commissioned to execute its pro- 
visions, and not allow and encourage these pests in their crazy raids on 
civilized humanity. 
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THE DUDE IN LITERATURE. 
THE tendency to over-refinement that accompanies social life in civilized 


communities marks the progress of literature. As we have the Rosa 
Matilda in the one, we have the dude in the other. When people come to 
think more of the shell than the substance the shell covers, we have a con- 
dition that may be very delicate an: refined, but is sure to be without 
strength or originality. We may in this way weaken in our vices, but at 
the same time we weaken in our virtues. Moralists through all the ages 
have dwelt upon the effeminacy that follows wealth, and in that the loss 


of the manly qualities that make real goodness. In this way wars are said 
to be ennobling, because in spite of their brutality they throw men back 
on the coarser strength upon which true manhood is based. A coarse sol- 
dier, if possessed of the high courage that disregards his own life, has a 
better chance to be a true gentleman than the civilian of the highest polish 
without courage; for the true gentleman is one who generously regards 
the rights of others. Ifa man has reached that point where life itself is a 
secondary consideration, he is better prepared to be generous in things 
that concern life. 

All brave men are not necessarily gentlemen, for they may not have the 
thoughtful culture that recognizes the rights of others; but all true gen- 
tlemen are brave. Without the manhood, this combative quality indicates 


selfishness intensified. The timid man is weak and selfish, for he cannot 


escape a continuous consideration of his own safety and comfort. 

It is not, however, of the effeminacy of excessive refinement in society 
of which we wish to treat, but that of literature. In our over-training in 
this direction we are losing both strength of expression and originality of 
thought. We seek to be excessively nice, forgetting that we may be so. 
nice as to be nasty. The old maid who clad the legs of her furniture in 
pantalettes unconsciously betrayed the current of her own thoughts. The 
English people have added quite a number of skin-diseases to the awful 
list of cutaneous disorders through over-bathing. To persistently wash the 
natural oil from the pores is to fetch on frightful eruptions. 

If one will study the current of literature as accepted by the critics, one 


will perceive that this excessive refinement is emasculating our works. 


The word ‘‘ coarse” has come to be a sentence of condemnation. No 
poem, essay, novel, or editorial can survive that stigma. Were Dickens 
alive now, and entering upon his wonderful career as an author, his books 
would be incontinently condemned as low and coarse. A New York man- 


ager of a leading theatre said that Shakespeare had ceased to be popular 


because of his vulgarity. Miss Craddock, in her charming stories of the 
Tennessee mountains, retains the mountains, but, to suit the taste of all 
the old maids in and out of petticoats who read the Atlantic Monthly, has 
eliminated the mountaineers. Her characters are so refined that they 


have ceased to be the hardy dwellers of that region, who make the air 
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blue with their profanity in ordinary conversation. It was Leigh Hunt, 
we believe, who said that Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons” were seasons in Thom- 
son’s back yard. The day is not distant, as infidelity and refinement pro- 
gress, when the Bible itself, like Shakespeare, will be pronounced coarse 
and vulgar—so much so, indeed, that an expurgated edition will be neces- 
sary. 

Much of this false literature comes of a study of libraries. It is building 
books on books ; weaving second-hand thoughts out of the thoughts of 
others. The straw itself is thrashed over until it gets to be too fine to be 
straw even. The great originals gained their greatness through a study 
of nature and a contact with living men. It was a rough, coarse business, 


but the result was work we call immortal. Emerson tells us this, in his 
clear, ringing sentences, when he says : 


«Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. It 
writes biographies, histories, and criticisms. The foregoing generations be- 
held God and Nature face to face; we, through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why should not we 
have a poetry and philosophy of insight and not of tradition, and a religion 
by revelation to us and not the history of theirs? Embosomed for a season 
in nature, whose floods of life stream round and through us, and invite us 
by the powers they supply to action proportioned to nature, why should we 
grope among the dry bones of the past, or put the living generation into mas- 


querade out of its faded wardrobe? The sun shines to-day also, There is 
more wool and flax in the fields. There are new lands, new men, new 
thoughts. Let us demand our own works and laws and worship.” 


There is nothing more fatal to the thoughtful progress of a race than to 
possess a master, in literature or in art. The source of greatness that made 
the master was in nature, not in books or pictures or statuary. The student, 
be he author or artist, goes out and studies nature, and renders into work 
his interpretation. It may be crude, coarse, and faulty, but it is original, 
and if such student is a genius it will be great. But, the master once 
possessed by a people, he is studied instead of nature. Thus it is that 
Italy has had no painters since the master won the admiration of the 


world, and England no dramatic authors since Shakespeare, Libraries 
and galleries are good for mediocrity. But the dim-eyed, delicate student 


or artist, turned out to study for himself, shrinks dismayed from a 
contact with the real. It soils one’s hands and discourages one’s efforts. 
Of course ; but we must remember the fabled story of the demigod that 
in his death struggle gained strength from the earth to which he was cast. 


He came up dirtier, of course, but he came up stronger, and was conquered 


at last by being strangled in mid-air. Our authors and artists are dying 
through the same process, but they die with nice dignity that is very com- 
forting to the critics. 

There is a revolt against this dudism going on all the while in the minds 


of the many. It breaks out at intervals, and when led by genius results 
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in victory. Victor Hugo, for example, fought and conquered the classics 
of France. Zola to-day, in spite of his filth, holds a great sway the world 
over—not, as generally supposed, because of his dirt, but that he deals with 
the real. Walt Whitman in the same way, with no more poetry in him 
than in a board fence, is held to be popularly a poet. He is not so filthy 
as Zola, because there is less of him, but he is real. Howells and James, 
both men of genius, owe their popularity to their realism, which would be 
yet more potent if they had not such a terror of being coarse. Dickens, 
we learn from Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co., has such a popular demand 
to-day that it keeps them busy to fill orders, while the more refined 
Thackeray does not pay for the reprint. 

We say then to the youthful author, Do not bother yourself about the 
dignity of your language or the nicety of your style. Study the vulgar 
tongue ; and if you have a thought to express, so word it that the masses 
may comprehend. You cannot fight error with an open hand. Let your 
polish be the polish that comes from the sharpening of a weapon, and not 
the glitter of a uniform that means nothing. In ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred to be dignified is to be dull, and dulness is death to an 
author. 


REFORM. 


NEARLY all reforms of a public sort are defeated by the reformers. This 
sounds paradoxical, but a little reflection and a few facts show that it is 
true. When an evil in a community grows to such proportions that it is 
intolerable, a reform party forms itself to applya remedy. This organiza- 
tion is made up of three elements—that of the radicals, who demand too 
much; the conservatives, who ask too little; and the hypocrites who seek to 
use the movement for their own selfish ends. The popular mind seldom 
sustains the radicals, and these, denounced as fanatics and cranks, are 
soon frozen out, and the conservatives and hypocrites are left to compro- 
mise with the wrong-doers, and leave the wrong really stronger than it 
was before, because they legalize it. 

There is but one remedy for all evil, and that is to extirpate it root and 
branch. To trim the branches, yes, to cut it close to the earth, is to 
develop a more vigorous growth. Then, again, we are prone to bear the 
ills we have rather than trust to the unknown that may have evils that we 
know not of. Again, the accidents of change tell mightily against reform. 
We all remember the old fable of the farmer and the philosopher. The 
one met the other going to mill with a sack on his ass, that had a stone in 
one end and the wheat in the other. ‘‘ Fool!” cried the doctrinaire, ‘‘ why 
do you not divide your grain, and so relieve your ass of a double load ?” 
The granger did as the doctrinaire directed. Soon, however, the string 
broke, and half the grain fell to the ground. ‘‘ Who’s the fool now?” 
cried the farmer, as he hunted for the stone like a true protectionist. 
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MIDSUMMER, 1888: a hot August sun pouring torrid rays upon a hot 
political campaign in the United States; a great principle poorly defended 
by the party enlisted in its discussion, while millions of the people go mad 
in their welcome of an unscrupulous leader ; England pursuing steadily its 
course towards liberalism, although hampered by Tory intolerance; French 
prestige deeply wounded by the Italian occupation of Massowah; the ruler 
of Germany hobnobbing with his fellow-monarchs in an alleged effort to 
maintain a peace which is no peace, where every poor laborer through un- 
just taxation for large standing armies is obliged to carry a soldier on his 
back; the young Argentine Republic putting forth wonderful energy in an 
attempt to induce settlement; Stanley fighting his way through savage 
tribes of Africa to the relief of a brother-explorer; thousands of Japanese 
villagers flying from a great volcanic eruption; a draped funeral train 
moving slowly with the remains of a world-renowned soldier; great social 
unrest among the toilers in every land; the pale yellow light of epidemic 
beginning to color the picture. 

Mr. James G. Blaine returned from his European tour, arriving in New 
York on the morning of August 10th, and was greeted with a hurrah and 
commotion rarely accorded to a political leader. This labored and costly, 
reception given the Hon. Blaine on his return to his native shores, in which 
he was hailed as ‘‘ the greatest of living statesmen” and ‘‘ the Gladstone of 
America,” fetches into view not only the poverty of the Republican organ- 
ization, but a disposition to malign England’s greatest premier. It seems 
but yesterday that the Republican party, so-called, could boast of such men 
as Lincoln, Stanton, Chase, Seward, Thad Stevens, and many others of 
like brilliancy, and to-day we are called upon to admire the solitary figure, 
and feel like exclaiming with Edgar in ‘‘ Lear,” when on the top of Dover 
cliff, 

‘* How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low!” 


That the Hon. Blaine is an active, efficient manager of men, a shrewd 
politician, possessed of large quantities of magnetism, we are prepared to 
admit. But that he has any claim to the term statesman is one that must 
be relegated to the things that amuse. He was never known to advocate, 
let alone originate, any measure of importance to the public. He never 
uttered a sentence that held the memory of his most devoted followers. 
When Col. Bob Ingersoll was called to name, and in naming the Hon. 
Blaine as a candidate for the Presidency, he, the pagan, was driven 
to a poetical presentation of his candidate asa ‘‘ plumed knight” ‘in 
armor clad and armed cap-a-pie, marching down the aisle of serried foes 
and striking them full in front,” or words to that effect, for we have not 
that wonderful speech before us. The eloquent pagan fails to inform us that 
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the plumed knight was not prancing down said aisle, lance poised, in behalf 
of or against any legislation, but he was there in response to a charge of 
larceny, by which it was claimed he got his plume, lance, and armor—in a 
word, all that made this ‘‘ Gladstone of America” famous at the time. 

It was necessary, however, that a demonstration should be made and the 
plumed knight enter as our Gladstone, and give what is called the key- 
note of the campaign. The Hon. Blaine responded cheerfully. He is not 
only quite capable of assuming any role other than his own, but eager to do 
so; and as that of Gladstone serves his purpose, he so appears. Indeed no 
ring-master of a circus, in his dress coat, white kids, and long whip, ever 
came before an audience with more dignity than did the Hon. Blaine at 
New York. 

The key-note was in character with the man. There is probably not a 
politician of the Republican side but would have shrunk from utterances 
that must have destroyed his self-respect had he possessed any. His ap- 
peal to labor, his draft on Irish prejudice against England, had the swing 
of Carnegie’s coach under them; and our Gladstone only needed a horn 
and a hand-organ to perfect his picture of dealer in quack nostrums to 
gullible people. 

Whatever the vote may be in the present canvass, the cause of free trade 
has entered into politics, never again to go out. The Mills tariff bill 
passed the House of Representatives, July 21st, by a vote of 162 to 149. It is 
not a free-trade bill, but it is unmistakably tending in the direction of 
free trade, while it makes the great staples of wool and lumber duty free. 
The Republicans of the West are by no means content with the high-pro- 
tection policy of those in the East, and Senator Allison, of Iowa, has pre- 
vailed upon his colleagues to consent to the introduction of a tariff bill in 
the Senate, over which Congress threatens to struggle until October. The 
scheme to hold up the nomination of Chief Justice Fuller until after 
election was killed by public exposure, and he was confirmed on July 20th, 
by a vote of 41 to 20. 

The general business situation of the country has improved in spite of 
two or three failures in the dry-goods trade. While there is less business, 
yet prices are slowly advancing, owing to a partial failure of crops abroad 
and the promise of an abundant harvest in the United States. The policy 
of the government in purchasing bonds has contributed not a little to ease 
the money market, while the constant restoration of public lands to the 
people from the grasp of railroads is offering new opportunities for labor 
to the overcrowded populations of the East. A bill has passed the House 
for the forfeiture of fifty-one million acres from the land-grant railroads, 
which the Republican Senate wants to cut down to six million. 

That the forms of wholesale robbery known as trusts will not be much 
longer tolerated is shown by the attitude of the Administration towards 
them. Mr. Bacon, chairman of the House Committee on Manufactures, to 
whom has been committed the investigation of trusts, will take testimony 
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on the subject during the recess. Meanwhile the Attorney-General of New 
York is about to prosecute the sugar trust as being a combination in viola- 
tion of law. It is quite possible that the telegraph monopoly will also come 
under control of the government, for on August 10th a bill was passed in the 
Senate to place telegraph companies under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and to forbid a greater charge for transmit- 
ting a message a short distance than along one. At the same time the 
war of rates between the Commercial Cable Company and the Western 
Union pool companies is ended. 

Commercial circles were startled by the success of the attempt to tow 
the big lumber raft made up at Joggins, Nova Scotia, to New York. This 
may work a revolution in the business of shipping lumber, but the captains 
of ocean vessels do not look kindly on such experiments. They fear col- 
lisions with the driftwood should the raft break up. Logs from the one 
floated last year were found scattered all over the North Atlantic, some as 
far away as the Azores. . 

This country, that would support six hundred million people, it seems is 
overcrowded; so every precaution has to be taken that immigrants are ex- 
cluded as much as possible. Therefore on July 12th Congress passed Mr. 
Ford’s bill for the restriction of immigration and for an investigation of 
the incoming Chinese on the Pacific coast and Italians on the Atlantic. 
The investigating committee began work, in New York, and discovered a 
horrible state of affairs among the poor Italian dwellers in the tenement- 
houses of Mulberry Street. It was conclusively shown that many are im- 
ported under contract, deceived as to the amounts they can earn, and held 
in virtual slavery for years. A most stringent bill, prohibiting the land- 
ing of Chinese, passed the Senate on August 8th, absolutely excluding all 
‘¢ persons of Chinese descent ” except diplomats. 

The commission which was appointed to secure from the Indians the 
cession of lands, particularly of the great Sioux reservation in Dakota, the 
largest block of land left in the United States, comprising twenty-five mil- 
lion acres, has failed in its efforts. The Sioux refused to sign the treaty 
presented to them, and it is likely that other tribes will not be induced to 
part with their lands. Meanwhile, Guilford Miller, the settler in Wash- 
ington territory whose farm the Northern Pacific Railroad Company tried 
to appropriate, has received confirmation of his title by a decision of the 
Interior Department which protects in their homes more than two thou- 
sand settlers in Washington Territory and Oregon. An appropriation of 
$250,000 has passed Congress for the purpose of investigating the extent 
to which the arid regions of the country can be redeemed by irrigation. It 
is evident that questions of population and land will form important feat- 
ures in the future politics of the United States, and in the eleventh census, 
the bill for which passed the House on July 11th. Mr. Cox proposes to give 
us some figures as a guide to investigation. Another phase of the same 
question has disturbed the legislators of New York, and in order to give 
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labor more opportunity they have passed a bill to prevent the competition 
of convicts, abolishing the use of machinery in all the prisons of the State. 

The leaden heels of justice have at last overtaken the murderer Maxwell, 
who was hanged in the jail-yard at St. Louis, on August 10th. The trial of 
the so-called conspirators against the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad suddenly disappeared from public notice when the suspicion 
became common that the chief of the conspirators was a detective in the 
employ of the road. 

France has her.labor troubles, and at least fifteen thousand men have 
been out of work during the month. The trouble began with the navvies 
in Paris, and spread to other trades, some rioting being indulged in. 
General Boulanger’s fall is one of the surprises of the month. Because 
the French legislature refused to agree to his proposition to revise the 
Constitution, he resigned his seat after a speech in which he branded 
Premier Floquet asa liar. This of course was followed by a duel, which 
took place near Paris on July 13th. The bombastic General was severely 
wounded in the neck. He recovered, to be defeated in several constituen- 
cies where he stood as candidate for re-election. France has taken umbrage 
at the occupation of Massowah by Italy, which gives her a basis of opera- 
tions against Abyssinia, and Italy has her own diplomatic question in the 
expected visit of the Emperor William, who will impartially call at both 
Quirinal and Vatican. 

The German Kaiser is engaged in swinging round the circle of European 
courts, professedly with the object of securing that peace which every one 
is in constant fear of seeing broken. William and Alexander kissed each 
other on the Russian yacht on which the Czar met the Emperor near Cron- 
stadt on July 19th. After a stay of five days the Emperor returned by way 
of Stockholm, where he paid a brief visit to King Oscar, during which he 
was informed that as on had been born to him on July 27th at the royal 
palace at Potsdam. On July 30th he arrived at Copenhagen and greeted 
King Christian, but beat a hasty retreat from the Danish dominions on 
account of some strong anti-German articles in the press, his departure on 
board his yacht on July 31st being accompanied with hisses from the specta- 
tors. The British official world is amusing itself with naval manceuvres 
around the Irish coast which have shown the strength of the fleet for 
blockading purposes. The month has witnessed the undignified spectacle 
of the whole force of the great German Empire employed to take from 
Queen Natalie of Servia her eldest son, which was done at Wiesbaden on 
July 18th, and the boy was sent to his father at Belgrade. Stanley is still 
in the heart of Africa, engaged in his search for Emin Bey, and English 
geographers are speculating whether he will come out on the north at 
Khartoum, on the east at Zanzibar, or on the west at Boma. 

The Argentine Republic is soon to have a line of ten steamers to ply 
between the north of Europe and her own ports, also four steamers which 
will travel to and from the United States. Exceptionally good accommoda- 
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tions are to be provided for emigrants from Europe, and a large subsidy is 
guaranteed to the company for eighteen years, the company agreeing to 
furnish each steamer with a refrigerator capable of holding at least three 
thousand dressed sheep or an equivalent amount of beef. 

Six hundred persons were killed by a sudden eruption of the volcano of 
Mount Iwahassi, Japan, on July 15th, when a whole village was burned. A 
terrible fire occurred in New York City on August 3d, twenty persons losing 
their lives in a burning clothing factory; and Wells College, Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s alma mater, was destroyed by fire on August 9th. 

The month, which began with cool waves from the Arctic, snow falling 
in London as late as July 11th, made up for it by hot weather in the early 
days of August which drove thousands to the summer resorts. Excessive 
heat and a great deal of epidemic disease in the islands of the Spanish 
main have laid the germs of contagion, and yellow fever has begun its 
work, having attacked Jacksonville and other Florida towns, against which 
quarantines began to be established on August 10th. 

Sporting events have been rather dull. Elkwood added to his reputation 
by defeating Kingston and Terra Cotta at the Saratoga race-track on 
August 4th, while The Bard, hitherto reckoned the champion, was beaten by 
Firenzi in the freehold stakes at Monmouth Park, and finally broke down. 
Mr. Scott’s stately yacht, Stranger, won the fourth annual regatta of the 
American Yacht Club on July 2ist, and Atlantic Club yachts have been 
taking their usual summer cruise to Newport. Baseball circles were very 
much interested in the close race for the championship. The Chicago club, 
which had led all the season, was defeated on its own grounds on July 18th 
by Detroit. The ‘‘Giants” of New York afterwards gained the first place, 
with Chicago second and Detroit dropping to third. 

Our record closes with the sound of funeral bells tolling the obsequies of 
General Sheridan, who died at Nonquitt, Massachusetts, from recurrence of 
heart-failure on August 5th, and was buried in the national cemetery at 
Arlington with military honors and the last solemn rites of the Catholic 
Church. The world lost a friend of humanity by the death of Courtlandt 
Palmer on July 28d. ‘‘A thinker of pure thoughts, a speaker of brave 
words, and a doer of generous deeds” was the eulogy passed upon the 
deceased president of the Nineteenth Century Club by Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Bartley Campbell, the well-known dramatist, died at the State 
Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane at Middletown, New York, on July 
30th, from paresis brought on by mental over-work; and William Davidge, 
the actor, followed him one week later. 
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Art and Artist.—We have a beautifully-gotten-up pamphlet from the 
pen of Mr. Sheridan Ford entitled ‘‘Art: A Commodity.” The subject is 
well treated in plain phrase, but fails with all its array of inet to get at 
the reason for them. 

American art, so far as painting is concerned, is, like er society, some- 
thing of a myth. As its healthy existence depends mainly on patronage, 
and as artists have so settled their condition as to measure their excellence 
by the price of their pictures, one can see at a glance that their situation 
in this country is almost hopeless. In the communities of Europe wealth 
is inherited. Its possessors have, therefore, a chance for culture, but with 
us the men able to purchase artistic luxuries have made their own means, 
and have therefore no chance for culture. As money-getting is an in- 
stinct, and as education destroys that, we can understand why it is arts 
and artists have no encouragement at home. 

There is yet another obstacle in the way. A painter’s excellence, as we 
have said, is gauged by the market of his work. A poor painter com- 
mands a poor price, a great painter a high price, and there is no other 
scale by which the artist is judged. This is not the case with brain-workers 
in any other line. A poet, for example, may be regarded as an immortal 
genius and yet have little demand for his poems. A creator of fiction in 
the form of a novel may be wretchedly poor and yet be at the head of his art 
—as Hawthorne theelder. An able lawyer or an eminent physician holds 
his reputation independently, of his account-book. Why, then, should the 
filthry lucre be the only measure of a painter’s fame? To be a poor poet 
is a misfortune; to be a poor painter is a disgrace. 

The so-called patrons of art in this blessed free land of ours fill their 
galleries precisely as they furnish their houses—not from any wish to gratify 
their tastes, but to make a display of their wealth. Their galleries might 
as well be filled with chromos or limited to a photograph album, but for 
the sensation created by the money expended. So our millionaires are 
forced to employ dealers in pictures, and these dealers, understanding their 
business, will pay seventy-five thousand dollars for a noted painting by a 
foreign artist, when they would not give seventy-five cents for the finest 
landscape by a native. 

As this is our condition, it is strange our artists fail to accommodate 
themselves to the situation. Instead of looking for fortunes to wealthy 
patrons they cannot get, they should work for the cultured many who have 
tastes to enjoy, whether they have means to purchase or not. Why should 
an artist depend for recognition on the price his labors command, when such 
measure is not only removed from the line of his effort, but with us quite 
impossible of use? When one employs the Hon. George Hoadly or the 
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Hon. Benjamin Bristow as his attorney, he knows, if he thinks of it, that he 
will have to pay large sums to his advocate, but he does not seek their 
offices on that account. If he cannot afford such a luxury, he finds some 
lawyer innocent of a heavy practice, not because such beginner can com- 
mand heavy recompense, but for that he, the client, is satisfied of his 
learning and ability. If the unhappy artists of our country would come 
to a better understanding of this, their chances for fame, if not for- 
tune, would be greatly enhanced. And why should beautiful paintings 
be made such objects of luxury? Of course, if, as in Europe, the market 
commanded a heavy compensation, the artists would be fools not to take 
advantage of the sales. But this is not the condition at home. We have 
no such market; and if the painters would thrive they must cater to the 
tastes and pockets of their customers. 

The writer of this once saw a landscape in a painter’s studio at New 
York that quite fascinated him; and seeking to possess the painting, he 
asked the price. The artist hesitated a moment, and then responded, ‘‘ Eight 
hundred dollars.” As this was quite beyond the admirer’s means he turned 
sadly away. Some time after the disappointed visitor saw this same paint- 
ing in the shop of a framer, marked $150. He bought it immediately, and, 
impelled by curiosity, asked the painter what this meant. ‘‘ I needed some 
money badly,” replied the artist, ‘‘ and I made that a pot-boiler.” As this 
only deepened the mystery, this man of genius continued: ‘‘ That means 
selling a picture with an assumed name in the corner of it for what it will 
fetch among my compatriots who have tastes without means to gratify 
them. I could not afford to sell openly a painting for a hundred and fifty 
dollars. All American artists deal in ‘ pot-boilers’ on which they live.” 

This is an unhappy condition; and the sooner our artists drop the pot- 
boilers and measure their excellence without regard to price the better it 
will be for all concerned. It is this scale of value based on the scale of 
prices that keeps down our native talent. It makes them subordinate to 
European influences, and leaves our artists not only vainly struggling for 
the impossible, but makes them humble imitators where they should be 
original. And this brings up another and far more important consider- 
ation in connection with our subject. 

There is considerable excitement among dealers in foreign works of art 
over the tariff lately inflicted by Congress. Of course we are in favor of 
knocking down all custom-houses and leaving the trade of the world free 
to the law of supply and demand. But if there is duty that ought to be 
augmented, it is that on works of art brought by purchasers and dealers 
from Europe to the United States. They are not only luxuries that ought 
to be taxed, but they are luxuries that are doing us a mischief. We note 
and appreciate the cry that they furnish to our art-students models of ex- 
cellence. And therein lies the evil. 

It is a fact few people of true culture care to dispute that all the galleries 
of the world, all the art-teachers on earth, fail to create an artist of genius. 
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God, in his wisdom, at long intervals does that. But we go yet farther and 
assert that such galleries and art-schools are a hindrance. No greater 
misfortune can befall a people than to be possessed of an overshadowing 
mind in art. Italy has had no painters since the old masters, and Eng- 
land no playwright since the production of the Shakespeare plays. And 
why? Simply because artists and authors have studied the masters in- 
stead of going to the inexhaustible supply afforded us by nature. Our 
painters reproduce as nearly as they can Raphael and Rembrandt; our 
playwriters build plays on plays modelled from those of Shakespeare. Said 
Theodore Parker, ‘‘ Between the finite mind of man and the infinite wisdom 
of God lie discovery and invention limitless’as space.” That is the great 
art-school of artists, the workshop of authors, and not the fading walls of 
old galleries and the dim light of libraries. 

When an eminent artist from Philadelphia, then in Europe, half a century 
since was asked in what school he had studied, he answered, ‘‘ The School 
Kill,” and the featherless owls about him wondered amazingly. 


It is a sorrowful fact that the spirit that animated this response has died 
out among us, and in consequence American art languishes in neglect. 

The schools—Satan seize the schools! In the room where this is written 
hangs a head that has excited the wondering admiration of art-critics at 
home and abroad. It is a wonderful bit of work, and yet it was done 


forty years since by John P. Frankenstein in Foot’s Row, Cincinnati, where 


Powers preceded him and Beard was at work, and none of them had ever 
seen a gallery or had been stultified by an art-master. They studied na- 
ture, poor fellows, in great privation, and what nature taught they ren- 
dered as their genius enabled them. It is to be noted, however, that the 
moment the name of the artist is given, admiration sinks to zero, and 
the critic would not give three dollars and thirty-seven and a half cents for 
what he had so honestly praised. 

We are uttering heterodox views, and the critics would make a vociferous 
protest did they consider the source worthy their efforts. As we are 
not a recognized critic as Mr. Sheridan Ford is—as we have no gallery of 
old masters, our opinions are not worth the trouble of aresponse. We live 
in a commercial age, and money moves our little world. There is the piano 
for example, the vilest instrument ever invented by the enemy of man for 
a torture that precedes that of eternal perdition, with every dull-eyed little 
girl in the land banging upon it, because there is so much capital invested 
in the manufacture. Art has its commercial side, soulless, senseless, and 
most dishonest. 

This dishonesty makes our critic marvel. He cannot understand why, 
the moment a man gets to dealing in pictures, he develops the rogue. Why 
should there be a fixed value in other merchandise and none other than 
that based on liesin pictures? The reason is clear enough when one remem- 
bers that in most merchandise other than paintings there is an intrinsic fixed 
value that guides and protects the purchaser. One knows the price of 
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calicoes, woollens, silks, velvets, cheese, bacon, and coffee. But your 
picture turns in its sale upon taste for which there is no accounting. It is 
the same with all fancy stock—such as horses, for example, or dogs. We 
all know the effects of a bench-show where, to use the vulgar tongue of the 
kennels, ‘the five-dollar slut of to-day is the five-hundred-dollar bitch of 
to-morrow.” Even preachers have been known to jeopardize their precious 
souls in horse-trading. 

Your picture-dealer in this is no worse than your grocer with his adul- 
terated abominations. The wine-merchant who sells one liquid insanity 
for pure old liquor is Satan’s own. The most exquisite illustration of 
total depravity in this direction is to be found in the eloquent utterances 
of Congressional high-tariffiets, such as Reed, McKinley, and Butterworth, 
in their tender regard for the American laborers. It calls for an adaman- 
tine Congressional cheek to do this sort of thing with the vivid knowledge 


that said laborers are not one remove from the animals they work, while 


the capitalist the law favors lives in a castle and drives his coach-and- 
four before the admiring eyes of the world. 

From the length of this review one can judge of the suggestive character 
of Mr. Sheridan Ford’s brochure, so delicately printed that it is a pleasure 
to read, as it is a profit to accept the well-expressed comments and hints. 


Off Thoughts about Women and other Things, by Samuel Rockwell 
Reed (Belford, Clarke & Co.).—This is a volume from the pen of a noted 
journalist. How far the mind-training of an editor’s office fits or mars a man 
for book-work this little volume illustrates. The editor of a journal thinks 
onthe run. His pen keeps pace with flying events that are glanced at and 
disposed of in brief. It is like painting landscapes from an express train 
by flashes of lightning. There was a time when the editor prepared elabo- 
rate essays and gave them to the press to be read by subscribers who took 
things leisurely, and sought to improve their minds from carefully-prepared 
editorials. That day has passed. The hurried business of life, the feverish 
anxiety, the gains and losses that resemble gambling, give no time for 
study or reflection. The press has come to be merely a vehicle for news 
and a facility for advertising. The learned pen-driver of the daily press is 
forced to edit these, and, with no time for study or room for thought, he 
throws on paper the work that is as short-lived as the events he puts to 
record. 

This sort of training cultivates quickness and accuracy of statement at 
the expense of study and reflection. When, therefore, one asserts—and 
such assertion is common—that the newspapers will eventually crowd out 
books, one shows that he has not studied the subject thoughtfully. There 
are two classes of readers—one made up of men who read journals, and the 
other of people who devote themselves to books. If all the newspapers were 
suddenly swept out of existence, the book-readers would not be materially 
increased. If, on the other hand, book-publishing were arrested and libra- 
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ries destroyed, the late book-readers would not turn to newspapers. This 
not because the journals do not have their literary side. They are much 
given to publishing on Sunday, say, rather sensational love-stories, and all 
the poetry that, failing to secure print in magazines, is given gratis to the 
newspapers. But books are treated like any other events, and young 
gentlemen connected with the press and employed to write of fires, prize 
fights, executions of criminals, cases of crim. con., and other stirring 
events are instructed to put in their home time criticising new books and 
the drama. This, however, to the literary world is more exasperating than 
satisfying. 

The editor, then, if he have capacity, is trained to rapid, clear, and con- 
cise expression. So far his training is advantageous to him when he comes 
to try his hand as an author. The drawback to this advantage is that he 
is apt to be superficial and dogmatic. He takes his subjects on the wing, 
and under the magic ‘‘ we” grows oracular. The ‘‘ we” of the press may 
be a pee-we, and, we are pained to write it, generally is; but he is judge, 
jury, and executioner all the same. 

It is high praise, then, to Mr. Reed that in the work before us there are 
all the evidences of an able thinker without the defects of the rapid writer. 
To a clear, incisive style, a nice sense of humor, rather grim and satirical 
at times, he brings a large, healthy brain and vast stores of information. 
He has the merit of never being dull. One may pronounce his views at 
times unsound, but they are ever entertaining. The prevailing tone of 
treatment iscynical. The very title carries this like a preface to the reader 
—‘* Women and other Things.” Of course women, as men, are things; but the 
words ‘‘ other things,” as if the dear and precious sex made up a side show 
to the great circus of life, give one a sense of humorous indifference that 
the strong-minded of the female force will resent. 

Mr. Reed has an overmastering tendency to write about women. His 
treatment of this subject, as we have said, is sometimes unsound, but ever 
original and entertaining. The first two paragraphs of this charming book 
illustrate the amusing originality of our author, and at the same time his 
unsoundness. He says: 


“Light come, light go, isan old adage. Much is said about too easy divorce, 
and nothing about too easy marriage. Yet one follows the other. The coup- 
ling of cattle is much more guarded than that of the human race. People 
think that easy marriage promotes morality, or they think that the command 
to a peculiar family to increase and multiply overrides all safeguards in our 
society, when the earth needs no replenishing, and universal deluges have 
gone out of fashion; and if any race is specially chosen to populate the earth 
it is not ours, and the greater the multiplying the harder the battle of life.” 


From this the author continues to declaim against making the marriage 
turn on, or rather originate in, the blind passion of love, which deprives the 
parties most interested of that knowledge.of character so necessary to the 
success of the contract. He fails to take account of that higher, holier, 
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and more durable feeling which ought to, and generally does, follow the 
death of passion in its gratification which we know as affection. The two 
lovers united as one in marriage waken from their brief dream of delight 
to a new world possessed of a heretofore unknown happiness with a purer 
atmosphere and a higher altitude of life. They are two in one, with that 
sense of dependence which sweetens the hard struggle of existence. Home, 
blessed home, that bit of paradise that our first parents carried with them out 
of Eden is open to them, and angel-voices are heard in the laugh and prattle 
of children, and the dear bride is transformed to the beautiful mother,more 
loved and lovable than was the young girl in all the freshness of her virgin 
charms. The fireside is the light and has the warmth of heaven. The 
breadwinner goes out from that shelter strengthened and stimulated for 
his hard fight with a cruel world, and, whether victorious or defeated, finds 
refuge and relief at home. 

The very woes and misfortunes of our dreary existence serve to strengthen 
these ties. The gaunt wolf of poverty at the door makes the two cling 
closer to each other. Sickness wakens the stronger throbs of the heart; the 
little grave made green by bitter tears weaves golden chains of attachment 
that are as sweet as they are binding. 

‘* Easy marriages make easy divorce a necessity,” and ‘“‘ the blind, selfish 
gratification of love” plants the seeds of dissolution when the dissolution 
comes, as come it must. Ah! no, brother, the trouble is not there. This 
horrid fiend of divorce that has appeared among us, destroying our homes 
and sapping the very foundations of our Christian civilized structure, both 
social and political, was not born of love, but of a far different and a loath- 
some parentage. It is because we have lost our love of home, and our love 
of the divine Saviour and his holy church. From the holy-stone of the 
home we have driven our children into barren schools to be taught what 
the parents alone can inculcate. Divorce is born of free love, and our boys 
learn early to sneer at marriage as a sacrament; while the girl is trained 
to stifle the beautiful impulses of heart, and seek for a husband, not in the 
lover, but in the moneyed man who can bring gifts in filthy lucre to his 
bride. In our mistaken devotion to the mere cultivation of the memory 
that we call education—a godless process; in our miserable greed of gain, 
we have passed marriage from a sacrament ordained by our Father and 
sanctioned by the Church to a mere worldly contract. We have legalized 
prostitution, and now stand aghast at the work of divorce. 

However, our impulse has run away with our review. We had no 
thought of taking the few defects of this brilliant book to illustrate its con- 
tents. There is not a page that does not sparkle with epigrammatic excel- 
lence, and we predict a wide sale for it among the more thoughtful. 


Emperor William I., the Founder of the New German Empire is an 
attractive volume of 516 pages, by Herman Lieb, just published, in Eng- 
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lish and German, by Belford, Clarke & Co. This timely book covers much 
more than its title implies. It is a condensed history of the German 
people from their origin down to the present year. The fierce natures 
and warlike virtues of the ancient Germans, and the irrepressible conflicts 
between the Romans and the conquering Teutons, are briefly described. 
The origin of an independent German nation is traced to Henry I. of 
Saxony, whose labors in the direction of German unity were taken up and 
carried on by Conrad II. and Henry IV. The latter monarch’s humiliation 
before Pope Hildebrand at Canossa did not prevent his fighting sixty-five 
battles against papal encroachments, and subsequently triumphing over 
the brainy but brutal son of a blacksmith. Passing by the Imperial Cru- 
sader, Frederick Barbarossa, the greatest of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
and Henry V., who laid aside his crown to end his days in a monastery, 
with an outline of their careers, our author reaches the period of Freder- 
ick William, the great elector and founder of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
With the grandson of the Brandenburg Elector, Frederick the Great, 
who ascended the throne in 1740, German history begins to possess an in- 
terest to all mankind. That this great soldier should have run away from 
the first battle that he fought seems incredible in view of his later victo- 
ries and valor. His battling against fearful odds for seven dark years is 
graphically described, and his personal sacrifices for his country will ever 
awaken the sympathies of patriotic men. But unless the feelings of Ger- 
mans the world over greatly change, their tenderest and most grateful 
affections will go out to that noblest of queens, Louise, and her loving and 
illustrious son, the late Emperor William. It is in the peculiar interest 
with which this historical writer invests the career of the ‘‘ Prince of 
Prussia” from his childhood, and the satisfactory setting forth of his mar- 
vellous achievements as king and emperor, that this history possesses and 
will retain a permanent value. Prussia and Germany have had their great 
rulers and great men, such as Frederick the Great, Bliicher, Greisenau, 
Scharnhorst, and Stein ; but judging by results accomplished, William I., 
Bismarck, and Von Moltke have done more for German unity and for the 
glory of Fatherland than any six men in German history. The breaking 
down of proud Austria in a single battle, the prostration of France in five 
months, and the crowning of William as emperor of united Germany in 
the palace of the French kings, are events as grand and as glorious as any 
civilized nation has yet achieved. And the results achieved are perma- 
nent. Austria is still humbled, and France is still powerless. Germany 
to-day stands first in prestige and power among the nations of the earth. 
The most enlightened monarch of the age, aided by the foremost practical 
statesman of modern times, and by the greatest soldier since Marlborough, 
has wrought this miracle and ‘‘ rests with God.” All the great historical 
scenes are artistically illustrated. It is a popular history in all senses. 
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CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 


s 


By CuaRLes E. L. WINGATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TWO STRANGERS. 


John Dnbarton, Ashville. 

Felix Erick, M.D., do. 

The names were written on the register of the little hotel in a hurried, 
crabbed penmanship; and, as the bellboy-porter-steward-clerk behind the 
diminutive desk raised his eyes from the writing to the writer, he did not 
wonder at the almost enigmatical ink-tracks. 

Evidently it was the doctor, ‘‘ Felix Erick, M.D.,” who had inscribed 
both signatures, for courtesy would place the writer’s name last. But 
there were other evidences of the medical profession about the man. 
Rather under the medium stature, of slight build, with a face that was 
pinched and wrinkled as though constant care and arduous work had taken 
away the bloom of hearty advanced age, there was withal a shrewd, 
thoughtful cast of the features and a sharp glitter in the half-closed eyes 
that bespoke the man of wisdom and of acuteness. In his hand he carried 
a little box, the regulation surgeon’s case, that never left his care for an 
instant, but was always guarded watchfully. 

His companion, who leaned negligently against the counter, and with 
half-interest surveyed the highly colored circus bills and railroad posters 
that served to paper the miniature office, was unnoticed by the clerk until 
a sudden movement on his part attracted attention, and aroused indigna- 
tion in the breast of the hotel Argus. A small black-and-tan terrier, one 
of those ferret-like dogs whose keen scent is always excited by the appear- 
ance of anything uncanny, had sniffed the air vigorously several times with 
uplifted nose when the two strangers entered, and then, as if to investigate 
the cause of his suspicion, had slowly drawn near the younger of the two, and 
at last, with drooping tail, had placed his nose close to the man’s boot-leg. 

With an oath the stranger deliberately—not impetuously or angrily— 
picked the little animal from the floor, and with a sharp wrench twisted 
its neck until the cords snapped and the dog was lifeless. The clerk 
slammed the register and was about to give vent to his feelings. 

‘*Sh!” said the doctor, with a quick glance upward, and noting the entire 
proceeding in an instant, ‘‘ you can’t help matters. The dog is dead. I 
am sorry, and will make it all right with you.” 

The clerk glared at the ruthless slayer of the innocent little pet of the 
hotel, but managed to keep his peace. Even in his indignation he could 
not but feel impressed by the appearance of this second stranger. His 
rapid thoughts in the brief instant between the slight noise caused by the 
deed and the moment when his eyes, raised from the dog, had rested on 
the man, had pictured a face of wickedness, of ferocity. Instead, he saw 
a kind, noble countenance that seemed beaming with goodness, lighted by 
mild blue eyes all tenderness and affection. The regular, unbearded fea- 
tures were strikingly handsome, and of that order which never allows the 
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age to be detected, an Apollo face, illumined by the graces of Christian 
culture. His age might be thirty; it was more likely fifty; but the clerk 
couldn’t tell, either at that moment or afterwards. 

‘‘Tf you will show us our room—” said the doctor, using the polite 
question form that in fact implies command. 

‘Certainly, sir; this way;” and the clerk, transforming himself into one 
of his secondary characters, ducked under the lifting trap-door of the 
counter and, as bell-boy, preceded the guests to their chamber. He said 
nothing to the handsome stranger. He did, however, cast another look at 
the person, while lingering at the door to await the orders of the doctor 
relating to the baggage, and against his own inclination felt his wrath 
diminishing under the power of that gentle, benevolent face. 

‘*Hang it !” he exclaimed, as he went in his usual hap-hazard way down 
the stairs, grasping the balusters at the corners and swinging himself 
around so as to cover four steps at one leap. ‘‘ Dang it!” he declared, 
half mournfully, half angrily, as he viewed the lifeless body of poor Zip, 
lying outstretched on the office floor. ‘‘ Blast my eyes !” And then, havin 
exhausted his stock of expletives, he carried the dog to the garden, inter 
him under the apple trees, and placed a little crooked twig over the grave 
as a memorial tribute. He did not say a word that afternoon, not even to 
the chambermaid-waiter-housekeeper, who always looked for a sympa- 
thetic greeting from ‘‘ dear Mr. Henn.” 

Mrs. Garmon, however, was not to be cheated out of her tirade even if 
she had to maintain the entire burden of the conversation. ‘‘No, Mr. 
Henn,” she exclaimed, ‘‘if you won’t speak your mind about the new folks, 
T’'ll declare my opinion all the same. That young-old man is a mystery. I 
can’t make him out, I can’t. If anybody should ask me my opinion of him, 
I should say I had none, for I haven’t. And that’s my honest opinion.” 

Having thus lucidly outlined her stand on the momentous question of 
the hour, Mrs. Garmon proceeded to go into details, in order to enlighten 
her hearers—for the stable-boy had added his presence to the limited 
group in the office, and, with the easy familiarity of country help, had 
taken a most comfortable seat between the silent clerk and the loquacious 
housekeeper, forming with his ‘‘ Yes’m” and ‘‘ No’m” and ‘‘ No’m” and 
‘‘ Yes’m” a happy medium between the two in point of volubility if not 
in any other particular. 

‘* What do you think ?” questioned Mrs. Garmon, shaking her dust-cloth 
so emphatically at the silent Mr. Henn as nearly to choke the ‘‘ happy 
medium ” with the outcome of dust, and making him shed tears for the 
time being—an indication, as Mrs. Garmon took it, of the sympathetic 
boy’s emotion at her soul-stirring tale. ‘‘ What do you think ?” she reiter- 
ated with another shake of the cloth; and then, without waiting for any one 
to lay bare their thoughts, continued, ‘‘ Why, when those two folks came 
oe to dinner, I declare I just fell in love with that Mr. Dunbarton, I 

” 

‘* Yes’m,” choked out the attentive stable-boy, by way of encouragement 
and to clear his throat. 

‘¢ But, my gracious | I don’t know what to make of him now,” rolled on 
Mrs. Garmon, without a due appreciation of the intent of Joe’s encouraging 
interruption. ‘‘ Why, do you know, Mr. Henn, I saw him—I actually saw 
him pick up the ten cent piece that good Mr. Aubrey, just before going, 
always places on the table for me to take and give the cook ;_he just took 
that up sly-like and whisked it into his own pocket. Now what does that 
mean, hey?” 
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‘¢ Yes’m,” chirped the stable-boy, supposing by the pause it was his duty 
to say something. 

‘* He don’t want it ; of course he don’t,” continued the now excited lady 
of the household. ‘‘ Look at the diamond ring. and the clothes, and the 
gold watch, and the Lord knows what. He’s rich enough, I know. And 
what took me was the way he did it. I was watching him out of the cor- 
ner of my eye, and when he slipped that dime into his pocket he just 
seemed to enjoy doing it. You’d a thought it was a real pleasure to him 
to steal. It ain’t right, Mr. Henn; it ain’t right.” 

As Mr. Henn vouchsafed no reply, the stable-boy, after a proper delay 
for his superior to respond if he desired, nodded his head solemnly and 
declared ‘‘ No’m, no’m,” unmindful of the contradictory import of action 
and word. 

But before two days had passed, Mrs. Garmon found more astonish- 
ing things to talk about regarding the new guests at the hotel. ‘‘ Do you 
know, Mr. Henn,” she began that evening, just before the hour of locking 
up, when everything about the house and premises was becoming weird 
and gloomy from the departure of the moon under the thick gathering 
clouds—‘‘do you kuow, Mr. Henn, Isaw a sight this evening that has taken 
my breath away ?”” 

‘*No’m,” half whispered the stable-boy, who was always on hand when 
there were gossipy stories to be heard. His ‘‘No’m,” if it had related to the 
departure of Mrs. Garmon’s breath, which it didn’t, would have been an 
accurate denial, for that good woman’s breath was all on hand, as her sub- 
sequent rapid use of it testified. 

‘*Mr. Henn,” she said, ‘‘ when I was coming down-stairs a little while 
ago I noticed a light in those folks’ room. I was afraid there might be 
something afire, so I peeked in through the keyhole. What do you think 
Isaw? Well, just as true as I’m aliving sinner, Dr. Erick had a funnel 
and was carefully pouring some liquid or other into—well, I thought at 
first he was pouring it into Mr. Dunbarton’s side.” 

‘Into his side?” queried Mr. Henn, who had by this time sufficiently 
recovered to find his tongue. 

‘* Yes, that’s what it looked like at first. But when I come to get my 
other eye to the keyhole, my better one, I saw as how he was pouring i: 
into a little sort of a box that was strapped tight above that man’s hip. 
Then he began to push his fingers round in it. ‘Be careful,’ says Mr. 
Dunbarton ; ‘be careful.’ ‘Don’t you worry, John,’ 1eplies the doctor ; 
‘Tl look well after that. Hum! Nearly gone.’ And that was all he said. 
Now, what does all that mean, I'd like to know ?” 

‘*Was that all you heard, Mrs. Garmon?”’ The clerk was now thor- 
oughly interested. 

‘*Yes. Somebody came up the stairs just then, and I remembered that 
T had forgotton to take the water round to all the rooms. But ain’t that 
enough, Mr. Henn ?”’ 

‘‘Enough? Enough for what ?” 

“T don’t know. But it’s pretty queer proceedings.” 

‘‘That explains why he always wears that loose waistcoat,” half solilo- 
quized Mr. Henn. ‘‘I couldn’t understand why a man of his apparent 
wealth and taste should have such an ill-fitting waistcoat on his back, but 
if he carries a box under it, he’s got to have some extra room.” 

‘*Yes’m;” and the stable-boy thereby helped on the conversation that 
—e about to lag, as both the principal talkers indulged in a fit of silent 
Teflection. 
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‘But what’s that box for? That’s what I want to know!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Garmon. 

‘¢ Perhaps it’s a money-box.” 

‘¢To be filled with liquor? Not much, sir. Perhaps he’s got rheuma- 
tism, though, and the doctor fills it up with warm water to drive it off,” 
continued Mrs. Garmon, after a moment’s hesitation, with her customary 
disregard for Lindley Murray’s doctrines. 

Maybe. ” 

‘‘Or perhaps he can’t swallow stuff easy, and has to have it poured into 
him that way. I’ve heard of such things.” 

Maybe. ” 

‘No, that can’t be, for he drinks well enough at the table. Perhaps— 
perhaps it’s something else.” 

Maybe.” 

Mr. Henn, as he uttered the last platitude, arose and took a candle off 
the desk as if preparatory to retiring. Mrs. Garmon, seeing that her 
worthy companion was getting into one of his silent, contemplative moods, 
thought she might as well retire also; and the stable-boy, reluctantly ac- 
quiescing in the general movement, closed his open mouth and eyes, 
and after locking the doors with a rasping slide of the bolt that nearly 
made his hair stand on end, so excited was he over the queer ideas that 
Mrs. Garmon’s story had aroused, took his way to the barn-loft, rolled 
himself up in a horse-blanket, and went to sleep and to ‘dream of terrible 
giants boring holes in his side with massive red-hot augers and pouring in 
boiling water until he swelled large enough to burst, when the water rolled 
out of every pore in his skin—and then to wake with a start and find 
himself in a complete perspiration, and to hear the rain-dreps pattering on 
the shingles over his head. 


CHAPTER II. 
VILLAGE TALK. 


Ir was six days later that the worthy village physician, Dr. Lovelace, 
and his very particular friend, Mr. Sampson, fell to talking about the new 
arrivals in the quiet little hamlet. They were walking down Main Street, 
under the shade of the lofty elms that make that highway such a beauti- 
ful promenade in the summer time, when the doctor, after a pro- 
longed silence, broke out in his usual disconnected and slow way, ‘‘ Samp- 
son, I’m going to call on them this evening.” 

‘*Call on them!” repeated his companion, aroused from his reverie. 
**Call on whom ?” 

“On this Dr. Erick and his friend who are pon gros at the hotel. 
They’ve been here a week now, and it would be only politeness to dro 
around, as they are perfect strangers to everyone. By George! I think I'll 
invite the two to spend the evening with us to-morrow. It must be dull 
for them here, and we can have a good jolly game of whist. What say?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know—” began Mr. Sampson, in that cautious tone for 
which he was always noted. 

‘Don’t know? Oh, nonsense! Of course you know, Sampson. It’s the 
proper thing todo. He’s a man of my profession, and I ought to extend 
courtesies to him. 

‘Perhaps he doesn’t play whist.” 

‘* A doctor, and don’t play whist! Well, I rather guess he does, Prob- 
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ably he can beat us, boasters as we are wont to be in this favorite little 
time of ours, beat us at every point.” 

‘Well, Lovelace, to tell the truth, I’ve nothing against the doctor ; but 
I don’t like that other man.” 

What, that—that—” 

Dunbarton.” 

‘Yes, Dunbarton, that’s the name. Why, bléss my soul, Sampson, I 
never saw a face that impressed me more favorably. If ever honesty, up- 
rightness, charity, nobleness, were written on a man’s countenance, they’re 
there sure.” 

‘* Exactly the way he impressed me at first sight, Lovelace, but—but—” 

‘‘But, but! O Sampson, Sampson, you are always seeing bugbears. 
What is it now? You haven’t heard anything against him ?” 

‘*] saw something. I was.at the depot the other day, and saw those two 
coming up the platform, out for a walk evidently. Well, little Nelly, 
—poor little cripple,—she had a huge lot of flowers on hand that morn- 
ing ; her day’s trade hadn’t fully begun, and of course she tried to sell to 
them. It seemed as if she was drawn by this Dunbarton, fascinated by 
him, just as everyone else is said to be, and so she passed Dr. Erick directly 
by and held up her basket to the other. Well now, Lovelace, what do you 
think that benevolent-looking individual did? He deliberately took every 
bouquet out of that poor girl’s basket, and tore them to pieces before her 
eyes with a laugh that was like a rasping file on your nerves. Tore them 
all to pieces, the whole stock of that little sick cripple, and seemed to en- 
joy doing it, too.” 

‘You mustn’t be too ready to imagine ill of him, Sampson. Now, I 
think I see deeper than you. Without doubt he gave the girl twice the 
value of the flowers after you left.” 

‘*No, he didn’t ; and if he did, why should he4lestroy those pretty little 
gathered pinks? But I’m sure he didn’t, Lovelace. I watched him closely 
after that, for his devilish manner—that was just it—took my breath away. 
His friend tried to stop him, but he couldn’t do it. The fellow seemed to 
delight in the destruction he was carrying on, and especially in the misery 
of poor Nell. He even remonstrated with Dr. Erick when the doctor pulled 
out his purse and paid the girl for the flowers his friend had taken.” 

‘*Some mistake, some mistake, Sampson. Possibly the man was sick, 
had an ill turn or something that threw him out of his head for the mo- 
ment. I hear that the doctor is always with him, and perhaps he is his 
patient, under treatment for such freaks.” 
ee I don’t believe it’s a freak. The man’s whole nature seemed to be in 

at act.” 

‘* Now, Sampson, I flatter myself I can read faces accurately. It’s a part 
of my profession, you know. And I say that if ever there was a repre- 
sentative of God’s noblemen on this earth Mr. Dunbarton must be one. 
taactrg. with such a face and bearing could be anything else than good at 

eart.”” 

‘**Oh Lovelace, Lovelace,” said his friend, this time, however, to himself, 
“you are a worthy fellow, but you never see any farther than the nose on 
your face, and are altogether too much inclined to look at everything 
through the rosiest of spectacles.” Aloud he said, ‘‘ That other point you 
mention. There’s another puzzle. They tell me that Dunbarton seldom 
moves a step without the doctor is close at his heels. He doesn’t seem to 
be treated like a patient, doesn’t diet at the hotel or anything of the kind, 
but yet is always watched by the doctor indoors and out, This Erick 
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seems to be afraid his friend will do something out of the way. Then Mrs. 
Garmon tells me—” 

‘¢Oh, Mrs. Garmon!” 

‘* Yes, I know she’s a thorough gossip. But then, if anything is going 
on, she never misses hearing or seeing it.” 

‘¢ And never misses telling everybody in town about it the next day.” 

‘* Yes, I know. Still, her evidence goes for something, Lovelace. Now 
she tells me the most remarkable stories. She says that when*she was 
clearing up the room a day or two ago she saw a well-thumbed pocket 
Bible on the table. It looked as if it had been used incessantly, and pas- 
sages were marked and religious comments written in most revering words 
on the margins, all in the writing of Dunbarton. She recognized the hand 
because she had received some written directions from him the day before.” 

‘* Well, Sampson, is there anything remarkable in that ?” 

‘*You listen. On the fly-leaf was written, ‘From the Sunday-school 
scholars of the First Church to their dear superintendent, John Dunbarton,’ 
or words to that effect. Well now, two hours afterwards, as Mrs. Garmon 
was passing-through the entry, she heard—I suppose her ear was at the 
keyhole, but that only makes the evidence stronger— she heard this same 
John Dunbarton, this ‘ dear superintendent,’ reviling in the most outra- 
geous way, cursing and swearing, as she said, until her individual hairs 
rose with horror, and uttering the most blasphemous remarks about the 
sacred Scriptures that ever could be dreamed of. Why, she said it was 
terrible. The doctor tried to stop him, but it was like blocking a whirl- 
wind. There was nothing hysterical or feverish in the manner of this 
Dunbarton, so Mrs. Garmon says, but a cool, methodical, demoniac utter- 
ance that made it all the more horrible. She says she couldn’t help look- 
iug at his ears to see if there were horns behind them, and I verily believe 
she thinks that that peculiar loose waistcoat, on which she dilates so much, 
is used to conceal his tail.” 

‘*The man may have a touch of insanity.” 

‘* No, that’s scarcely probable. He is said to be as bright, as witty, in 
fact, as thoroughly intelligent, a man as you could imagine. His memory 
is perfect. He talks most rationally and brilliantly, and is reported to be 
very fascinating when he has a mind to be. In fact, he has impressed the 

ple here who happen to have met him with the strength of his intel- 
SS as vividly as he has astonished them with his peculiarly weird doings. 
You can’t call a man like that crazy. His mind is all right.” 

‘*No, I don’t think I should pronounce him crazy on your diagnosis.” 

‘¢ Neither does his companion. I happen to know that indirectly from 
his own lips. Mr. Henn—you know the people at the hotel are full of 
nothing except this strange guest—Mr. Henn told me that he hinted to 
Dr. Erick some suspicion regarding Dunbarton’s sanity, whereat the doctor 
looked grave and told him that he need not worry at all on that score, that 
Mr. Dunbarton was in full possession of his senses; and then he added 
this phrase—the phrase struck Mr. Henn so forcibly that he remembers 
it distinctly, though he barely caught the words, for the doctor seemed to 
be merely uttering his thoughts to himself—‘ The divine spark! the divine 
spark! That alone!’ Now what do you make of that, Lovelace ?” 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure. But if Dr. Erick says he isn’t crazy, then he 
isn’t. You can rest assured of that. Dr. Erick is often quoted by the 
National Medical Journal and other papers, and he stands high. There’s 
no doubt about that.” 

‘*T don’t understand the doctor’s connection with Dunbarton,” 
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‘¢T should hardly imagine a man of his position in the profession could, 
or would, devote his entire time to one patient.” 

‘*T believe he disclaims that Dunbarton is a patient. When questioned 
at the hotel he affirmed there was nothing at all the matter with his friend, 
and then, as Mrs. Garmon says, ‘looked the unutterable!’ It’s a queer 
case.” 

‘¢ All your authority, Sampson, seems to come from Mrs. Garmon. For 
my part, I’m inclined to think that it’s imagination on her part. She’s 
afflicted to a troublesome degree with a vivid imagination—troublesome 
certainly to other people. At any rate, I’ve decided that common polite- 
ness requires me to ask Dr. Erick to take tea with me, and of course I can’t 
slight his friend. I shall go there now, make a call, and invite him to come 
around to-morrow. Will you go with me?” 

‘*No, not to-day.” 

‘¢ Well, come to the house to-morrow night, then. You must come, you 
know. We shall need you for the fourth hand at whist. Don’t fail;” and 
with the customary ‘‘ good-byes” the two friends parted at the cross-streets. 


CHAPTER III. 
A WHIST PARTY. 


Dr. ERICK was only too happy to accept the kind invitation of the village 
physician, and the result was that not only on the succeeding evening but 
on every evening after that a little party of four gathered around the 
square table in the front parlor of the country home, and with varying 
feelings carried on the game of cards. 

With varying feelings, be it said, for however much each and all might 
admire the king of games under circumstances pleasing to themselves, the 
present occasions were not brimming with unalloyed enjoyment to at least 
two of the party. Good, kind, thick-headed Dr. Lovelace looked no further 
than the transient pleasures of the hour. He liked the nice, cozy, quiet 
evenings when not a word need be said, but the four, at their respective 
sides of the table, could listen to the steady slap, slap, slap of the cards 
and the occasional click of the counters when points were made, and with 
thoughts removed from the cares and perplexities of business and the 
household could bend their energies to solving such interesting problems 
as the whereabouts of that ace of trumps, the efficacy of a finesse when the 
opposing forces had five tricks, the desirability of leading a jack with the 
hope that the queen was in the safe custody of the friend across the 
board, and other like momentous enigmas that for the time being eclipsed 
the riddle of the Sphinx, in importance at least. The good soul was 
happy. His country practice so rarely called him out on evenings that he 
had little fear of interruption, though when at long intervals a call did 
come, it invariably broke up the entire evening, for as the worthy doctor 
declared with a slight tinge of irritation,—a trait never apparent in his 
character except when his whist parties were interrupted,—‘‘ It did seem 
as though neighbor Tasker, who lived a mile off, must always find out that 
he had a fever coming on some time after supper was over, so that the 
starving process of cure could not spoil that epicurean pleasure; and old 
Mrs. Hummit. who lived two miles away, never felt the rheumatism until 
after she had her customary tramp through the town to pick up the float- 
ing gossip.” 
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The good doctor’s partner was Aleck—everybody called him Aleck, 
favorite as he was throughout the village; and even when the doctor intro- 
duced him to Dr. Erick, it was as ‘‘A nice young man, Dr. Erick; let me 
present you to him: Aleck, my future son-in-law,” and with a beni 
glance over his old-fashioned spectacles Dr. Lovelace had beamed upon the 
expectant husband of the pretty daughter of the Lovelace family. 1t was 
much against Aleck’s will that he had been forced into this everlasting 
whist party—it seemed everlasting to him. He would much rather have 
spent the evenings in the back parlor with Alice, especially while the old 
folks were busy over the cards in the other room, but fate and his future 
father-in-law’s amiable stupidity were against him. 

‘*Oh, I must have Aleck for my partner,” the doctor had insisted; ‘‘ I 
understand Aleck’s method, and he knows mine’—though in point of 
fact Aleck had never been able to discover the least trace of method 
in the old gentleman’s playing. The latter, however, was strenuous in 
his praise, and it would not be in good form to decline, nor could he ex- 
actly refuse the request of Alice’s father; that was an impossibility. 

It came out just right, so his narrow-sighted paternal friend asserted 


with a genial smile at all; for, as Mr. Dunbarton didn’t play, he and Alice 


could entertain one another in the other room, and so everybody could 
have a pleasant time. And poor Aleck groaned in agony of soul. 

Of course Dr. Erick enjoyed the relief from the dull monotony of a coun- 
try evening, although as the days went on he grew sometimes rather 
uneasy when from the alcove in the back parlor the merry laugh of Alice 


chimed out louder than usual, following what apparently was a telling sally 


of wit by his charmingly conversational friend. He knit his brows a lit- 
tle and cast quick glances in the direction of the gay pair. 

His host could not but notice this one evening ; though, easy-going, hon- 
est soul that he was, it took more than a slight manifestation to attract his 
attention. He tapped a little impatiently on the table, not angry at the 
interruption from the other room, for nothing came to his ears when he was 
intent on whist, but anxious for his guest's good comfort, and then said, 
‘* We'll close those folding doors ; the chattering of that little magpie Alice 
disturbs you, Dr. Erick ;” and in spite of the very strong remonstrances of 
the latter gentleman the doors were closed. 

That was the climax for Aleck. He grew so nervous and fidgety that he 
could not even remember whether spades or clubs were trumps, and finally 
capped all by unceremoniously trumping his partner’s trick. ‘‘ Good gra- 
cious, boy !” exclaimed the doctor, his breath nearly taken away by this ter- 
rible proceeding. ‘‘That—that—that’s my trick. Oh dear! well, it’s done. 
But bless me, Aleck! what could you be thinking of?’ Aleck stam- 
mered out an apology, but he ouly made matters worse ; he had not been 
feeling well that day, he said ; a little out of sorts. 

‘* Dear me !” returned his good-hearted patron, ‘‘I hope you're not going 
to be ill. Ishall have to dose you up, I think ;” and in the innocence of his 
heart he would have prescribed a draught, especially after finding that 
Aleck’s pulse was ‘‘ indeed very feverish,” had not that young man obsti- 
nately refused to take a single swallow of anything. 

All this time Mr. Sampson, the fourth member of the whist quartette, 
had watched keenly from under his shaggy eyebrows the passing events ; 
and though he said nothing to the point, yet it was very evident, or 
might have been evident, had his friend possessed any thoughts beyond 
the matter of trumps and tricks, that Sampson had all alorg been ready to 
burst out with an expression of his candid opinion. When at last the 
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routine of game after game was broken up, for one evening at least, by 
Aleck’s display of nervousness, Sampson did find a chance to let out a por- 
tion of his pent-up thoughts. The two parties in the front and the back 
parlors had united, and so Sampson had opportunity to draw his friend off 
to the retired alcove in the rear. 

‘¢ Lovelace,” said he bluntly, ‘‘ you’re a fool.” 

The doctor looked at him with a mild protest on his face, and with an ap- 
proach to astonishment. 

‘You're a fool,” reiterated Sampson; ‘‘ you're a fool ;” and having thus 
relieved his mind, he proceeded to explain to his somewhat astounded friend 
the circumstances of his foolishness. But the simple heart of Dr. Lovelace 
could not see anything wrong. 

‘‘Dear me !” he said, after Sampson’s lecture had ended, ‘‘ it seems to me 

ou are making a mountain out of a mole-hill. Why, this Mr. Dunbarton 
is at least twenty years older than Alice, or fifteen at any rate; and a 
perfect gentleman, refined and cultured. He knows of her engagement 


aud— Dear me, Sampson! this is really a mountain, You're using too 
strong a microscope.” 


**You listen to me, Tom Lovelace,” cried the now thoroughly aroused 
Mr. Sampson; ‘‘I tell you 1 know what I am talking about. That Dunbar- 
ton is ‘a refined and cultured gentleman’—that’s just the trouble. He can 
fascinate anybody with his handsome face and brilliant talk, and more es- 
oma ps a girl like Alice, who is intensely romantic and has never seen or 


eard anv one except our country boys, who have more muscle than brains, 


and more size than beauty. He’s just the kind of man to capture the heart 
of such a girl, and, more than that, he’s just the villain who would de- 
light in doing it.” 

‘* Nonsense, Sampson! you are all wrong, all wrong. You’re prejudiced 
against him, that’s the trouble, and you let your good intentions run 
away with your judgment. There'll be no danger with Alice—and you 
surely wouldn't have me tell Mr. Dunbarton that his presence wasn’t 
wanted ?” 

‘* Yes, I would.” 

“Oh, no, no; that would affront Dr. Erick, and then where would our 
whist parties be ?” 

‘‘Tf you think more of your whist games than you do of your daughter, 
Tom Lovelace—” 

‘Oh, nonsense, Sampson ; I tell you I can see things as clearly as you. 
This Dunbarton is all right. It was only the other day that 1 was talking 
alone with Dr. Erick, and we happened to bring up Dunbarton’s name. Says 
Erick, ‘ Doctor, Dunbarton is going to astonish the world some day. He 
is well known now in the Ashville section on account of his good deeds and 
exalted character, but the time will come, I give you my word for it, 
when his name will ring over the whole world. It’ll take time, and he'll 
have to pass through a number of stages; but the day is coming.’ Now, 
Dr. Erick is a man of honor, Sampson.” 

‘* Not the slightest doubt of that.” 

_“* Well, then, what do you say to that statement? Those were almost 
his exact words. I was so interested that I intended to ask more, but he 
happened to change the subject, and it slipped my mind.” 

‘*T can’t make it out,” said Sampson, slowly, as his friend paused to note 
more carefuily the telling effect of his words. ‘It’s queer. Perhaps all 
this eccentric behavior, this cruelty that I hear of, this lying and thieving, 
—yes, thieving, Lovelace, I’ve heard of it,—this blasphemy ; perhaps it is 
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all for a purpose. There may be some occult reason for such an expres- 
sion of satanic nature,—but hang me if I understand it.” 

‘*You can rest assured, old friend, that I have judged this man more 
wisely than you. Now tell me, doesn’t his appearance show the ideal of 
a perfect Christian gentleman ?” 

‘Yes, Iadmit that. And that’s what puzzles me. It isn’t alone his 
looks, but it’s the expression of his countenance, the whole—what shall I 
call it ?—the whole bearing of the man, that denotes a noble nature. But, 
hang it, man, these actions of his !” 

‘* Tt’s all right, Sampson, you can rest assured. And now let’s go back 
to the company; we are impolite staying out here so long.” 

An hour later every one had gone home except Sampson. He lingered 
behind the rest, and Lovelace saw that his friend had something to tell 
him. ‘ Alice,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you had better retire ; it is late.” 

Then, when the two old friends were left entirely alone, Sampson opened 
his mind in his usual frank way. ‘‘ Lovelace,” he said, ‘‘ you partly con- 
vinced me by your statement of Dr. Erick’s remarks, but I am in a worse 
quandary now than ever;” and he proceeded to unfold his story. After the 
conversation in the alcove he had drawn Dr. Erick aside, and by indirect 
methods had led him to speak of Dunbarton. Dr. Erick had been rather 
uncommunicative at first, but he did let drop that Dunbarton had been a 
leading merchant in Ashville, and had acquired a handsome competency. 


_About five months ago, so Dr. Erick said, the two had started off fora 


pleasure tour through the continent, intending to travel for a year. But 
Dunbarton, always a home man, and devotedly attached to his wife and 
children and the aged mother whose home was with his family, could not 
stand the long separation, and so the two had commenced to retrace their 
steps. 

 ientag gone so far,” continued Mr. Sampson, ‘‘ Dr. Erick stopped 
short as though he was beginning to tread on dangerous ground. Of 
course I did not press him. But I was determined, if possible, to learn all 
the facts in the case ;so a little later, you may have noticed, I drew Dunbar- 
ton one side, out here in the back parlor, and began in a roundabout way 
to speak of the things relating to his life that Dr. Erick had told me. To 
my consternation he swore about his friend—his friend who, in conversa- 
tion with me, had alluded most affectionately to Dunbarton, as though his 
heart was wrapped up in that strange man’s welfare. Dunbarton swore 
that Erick was a ‘contemptible scoundrel ’—those were his exact words; 
declared that you could not believe anything that Erick said, that he 
would lie as fast as he'could talk, and, in fact, that he had lied in what he 
had told me. The man denied that he was married, denied that he had 
ever been in mercantile business, denied that he was travelling for 
pleasure—in short, made holes in the entire tissue that Erick had brought 
out. It struck me in a heap, I can tell you. Why, Dunbarton seemed 
bent on poisoning my mind against his friend. He didn’t rave about it; was 
as cool and collected as I am now,—moreso in fact,—and gave detail after 
detail about Dr. Erick in a way that made a perfectly terrible story in the 
whole, and yet did not affect him toa sign of emotion. He didn’t seem 
to pity his friend. On the other hand, he didn’t seem to hate him. He 
just appeared to me to delight in smirching his reputation and dragging 
him through the mire. Lovelace, here’s the dilemma. If Erick tells the 
truth, then Dunbarton isa noble, honorable gentleman. But Dunbarton says 
Erick is an infernal liar, and if so, then Erick did not tell the truth, and 
Duazbarton is a dishonorable man who can’t be believed. And if he can’t 
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be believed, then Erick is not a liar, and—hang it, they’ve given me enough 

rope now to tangle myself all up. if I keep on thinking over the matter, I 
shall prove that a liar is not a liar, at least on the word of another liar who 
is not a liar. I wish to heaven, Lovelace, some one would clear up this 
mystery. I can’t.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


MRS. GARMON’S OPINION. 


Arrarrs at the little hotel, meanwhile, had gone somewhat awry. Mr. 
Henn attended to his duties in his customary sedate, philosophical man- 
ner, and Joe, the stable-boy, milked the cows and curried the horses, as 
usual in a satisfactory way, if it was rather slow. But Mrs. Garmon was 
beginning to get flustered, and if anything went wrong with Mrs. Garmon 
the machinery of the whole household was thrown out of gear. To be 
sure, she made the beds as scrupulously neat as ever, tucking in the edges 
with such a careful regard for appearances as to worry the lodgers half to 
death, when, on trying to get into bed, they nearly ripped the fringes off 
the white coverlet, tugging to bring them out from under the mattresses. 
She waited on the table with promptness and good-will, though whenever 
Mr. Dunbarton was in the dining-room it was noted by the other boarders 
that the lady was very apt to salt the coffee instead of sugaring it, and to 
butter the apple-pie, unless stopped by the watchful diners. She looked 
after the details of the housekeeping carefully; but yet withal she was 
flurried, and that threw the entire hotel out of accord. 

Something was on her mind, that was certain. Mr. Henn knew it as 
well as the rest, but he said nothing, for from past experiences he knew 
that the good lady would disclose her thoughts in proper time. Her usual 
hour for divulging secrets that she had promised never to tell and there- 
fore ‘‘ Mr. Henn must not repeat, no, never,” and for relieving her mind of 
any other pressing ideas, was the hour just before closing, when everybody 
had seuieed except the guardians of the household. So one evening when 
the clerk saw her coming down the stairs with a look of great importance 
on her face, he felt morally sure she was about to tell him something. Joe 
felt the same way, and resolved to let his horses go unbedded for another 
hour rather than miss the story. 

‘*Mr. Henn,” said the woman of many duties, as she seated herself in 
the easiest chair the office could boast, a relic of ancient days—‘‘ Mr. Henn, 
the mystery is dawning.” 

Joe’s mouth opened; his eyes dilated; and so strong was the impression 
on his mind that his hair was beginning to stand on end that he actually 
put his hand up to hold it down. 

‘¢Um,” was the only answer of the non-excitable Mr. Henn, as he let a 
cloud of smoke pour out from his pipe, filling the eyes of Joe and befog- 
ging still more that lad’s thoughts and imagination. 

‘“*Mr. Henn, he’s Satan-—Satan Beelzebub himself!” flashed out the little 
woman, in a shrill, excited whisper. 

Joe’s hair did go on end then—nobody could be mistaken in that—and 
for an instant his knees knocked together in a way that frightened the old 
cat on the hearth, so that she darted off into a corner, and with glaring 
eyes crouched to see what the sudden noise portended. 

‘* Nonsense!” returned the philosophical clerk, moved, it is true, a little, 
though not thrown off his balance. 
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‘It’s true,” reiterated Mrs. Garmon; “he has all the symptoms.” 

‘* All the symptoms ?” 

‘Yes, all the symptoms of deviltry.” 

‘ ‘* Well, I admit there’s some things about him that don’t hardly seem 
uman.” 

‘‘Human!” declared Mrs. Garmon. ‘‘The one of ’em is the Devil, and 
the other is a conjurer what’s brought him to life here.” 

‘“*O Lord!” groaned Joe, his teeth now chattering like hail-stones on a 
tin roof. 

‘* Joe, go to bed,” commanded Mr. Henn; adding to Mrs. Garmon, ‘ The 
boy’ll be frightened out of the little wits he’s got left. Go to bed, Joe; go 
along.” 

J “4 slid off his seat—he wasn’t able to stand up straight at that moment 
if it had been to save his life—and sidled off toward the back door. But 
he couldn’t leave without hearing Mrs. Garmon out, and so. in spite of his 
terror, perhaps partly on account of his terror, he dropped down silently 
behind the counter and lay there trembling, while he listened to the words 
of the lively-talking Mrs. Garmon. 

‘¢Mr. Henn,” said she, ‘‘let me begin now. Two days ago I managed 
to get up enough courage to talk to this Dunbarton Devil, and when he in 
very gentlemanly tones—Oh, Satan can be a gentleman if he chooses— 
began to compliment me on my youthful appearance, I thought I would 
settle a point in my mind. So says I, ‘Mr. Dunbarton, might I ask, with- 
out seeming impertinent, what your age might be? I wanted to know if 
he was thirty or fifty, for I nor no one else couldn’t tell by his looks. ‘Oh 
yes,’ says he, very cordially, ‘ten months ago yesterday I was fifty-one.’ 
Whereat I says, ‘Ten months! You should count from your next birthday 
and say you will be fifty-two next month.’ ‘I never shall be fifty-two,’ 
says he, with one of those queer glitters in his eye. ‘Oh yes,’ I says, think- 
ing he meant that he might not live till then, ‘oh yes, you will, Mr. Dun- 
barton; you have many years yet before you.’ Whereat that—that—that 
Being draws back a step, and looking me straight in the face, says in a cold, 
hard tone that nearly froze my blood, ‘ Mrs. Garmon, I have all the years 
that this world has. I shall live forever!’ Lord, Mr. Henn! that struck 
me nearly dumb, but I managed to falter out that he would then be con- 
siderably older than fifty-one, to which he says sharply, ‘I shall never be a 
day older than I am at this moment, or than I was four months ago.’ 
And then he turns round and goes off; and I was glad to have him go, I 
can tell you. I think if he had waited any longer I should have given up.” 

Mrs. Garmon paused a moment to note the effect of her long tale, but 
the cautious Mr. Henn was not then ready to commit himself. His com- 
panion, however, had not yet fired her last gun. Lowering her voice and 
speaking more slowly, with an utterance that seemed to be loaded down 
with weights attached to each and every word, Mrs. Garmon continued: 
** And that isn’t all, Mr. Henn. That was two days ago. Last night I was 
going through the entry,—I was a little curious, I admit; you’d a been now, 
~~ know you would,—and when I heard loud words going on in that room 

stopped to arrange the mat by the doorway. There they were a-going it, 
those two—what-you-callems. Says this Dr. Erick,—and I heard him 

cing up and down the room,—‘ Dunbarton, this matter must stop right 
ere; I can’t sanction this business’ ‘ What business?’ says the other, as 
cool and unconcerned-like as you please. ‘You know what I mean,’ says 
the doctor; ‘you are wronging Dr. Lovelace, good friend as he has been to 
you and to me, and you are wronging that girl by fascinating her with 
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your devilish charms.’ ‘Devilish’ was the word he used, Mr. Henn, and 
that settles it that my idea is right. Who else but the Old Nick could be 
such an evil-doer and yet assume such an angel-like body? It’s him, Mr. 
Henn, him with the cloven hoof and spiked tail, right herein this house-- 
I don’t know but right in this room, sitting on that counter, perhaps, un- 
seen by us, with his vanishing powers.” ’ 

The half-frightened whisper of Mrs. Garmon had scarcely ended when a 
gasp from the vicinity of the counter nearly caused her to tumble off her 
chair with terror, and even the stolid Mr. Henn for a moment lost his com- 
posure. Buta quick puff with his pipe brought him reassurance. ‘It’s 
that cat,” he declared, and picking up the iron poker, threw it at the coun- 
ter. The unexpected crash made Mrs. Garmon fairly jump off her seat. 
‘©O Lord, Mr. Henn!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t do that again. Oh, my heart! 
how it beats!” 

‘*T should hope it did, Mrs. Garmon,” responded Mr. Henn, with one of his 
occasional glimpses of grim humor, given expression in this case, however, 
more to quiet his own perturbed spirit and that of Mrs. Garmon than from 
any relish of the wit. 

Mrs. Garmon had more to tell, so that she soon regained her equanimity 
and continued: ‘‘Then that Dr. Erick he blows the other one up right and 
left. He declared he would never go to Dr. Lovelace’s house again. 
‘ Well, don’t,’ says the other one; ‘don’t. ButI shall go allthe same.’ ‘ You 
will not,’ says the doctor. ‘You leave me at your peril. A fall, an acci- 
dent of the slightest kind, would send you back, you know where.’ ‘ Bah!’ 
says that Dunbarton; whereat the doctor fairly flew across the floor, and 
seizing the other by the arm, says, ‘ Dunbarton, I will not allow it. If you 
persist, I will put an end to all this. I have but to fold my arms, and in a 
day—remember, your life is in my hands.’ ‘And your reputation is in 
mine,’ says that awful Dunbarton in the same cool, calculating voice. 
‘You have an end in view that is worth more to you than your life, and 
my life is therefore more essential to you than your own.’ I was looking 
through the keyhole then, Mr. Henn, and I declare the doctor’s face was 
perfectly livid. His teeth were clinched, and his eyes almost lost to sight 
under the scowls of his forehead. And that Dunbarton was smiling, his 
face the very picture of innocence and angelity. And then, Mr. Henn, the 
doctor grasps a pair of pinchers—a little harmless pair of pinchers, Mr. Henn, 
—and rushes at the other; and he, calm like as could be, just strips off his 
coat, turns his back to the doctor, and says, ‘Clip, Dr. Erick; clip, if you 
wish, but remember the consequences to your fame.’ And then the doc- 
tor stops short, drops his pinchers, and cries out, *I cannot, I cannot, until 
the work is done and the omnipotence of science established.’ Mr. Henn, 
that man—both of them, perhaps, are emissaries of Satan as sure as you’re 
alive—oh, my goodness, what’s that ?” and with a shriek of agony she threw 
both arms around the neck of the equally astonished clerk, almost 
cutting off his breath with the tightness of her grip, and causing him to 
gasp and splutter; while poor, frightened Joe, the cause of all their terror, 
himself more scared than either, dashed across the yard, whither he had 
run after slamming the office door behind him with a crash so as to shut 
off the devils who, to his terrified imagination, were coming directly down 
the stairs at him. 
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CHAPTER V. 
JOHN DUNBARTON’S PARTNER. 


Ir one were to follow the route that the crow takes from Altoff, the home 
of Sampson and the Lovelaces, it would not take so very long to reach the 
bustling, busy town of Asuville; but to attempt the passage by that more 
comfortable method, at least for human beings, the use of the railroad 
train, would involve a wearisome journey. Altoff is only a hamlet, and for 
that reason the worthy officials under whose guidance all those long lines 
of iron stretched out their civilizing course had concluded that a little 
branch road with two trains a day would suffice until the town grew—a 
prospect apparently in the far distance. 

This difficulty of communication restrained the intercourse between the 
favored citizens of Ashville and the forsaken villagers of Altoff, and that 
fact accounts for momentous events which disturb the smaller place being 
unheard-of a hundred miles away. 

But there was a cloud of some kind resting over the family of the Dun- 
bartons at Ashville. That was very apparent, even to outsiders; though 
the older members endeavored to hide their forebodings under an assump- 
tion of confidence, while the younger people, Lily and Frank, with their 
natural buoyancy of spirits looked at everything in the best light and 
cheerily expected good news from day to day. 

Bright, gay-hearted Lily Dunbarton, how could she be any other than 
amerry mortal? She seemed always brimming with fun and sauciness, 
always ready with her happy heart to enjoy the pleasures that on their 
part appeared most ready to hover about her, and always ready with her 
quick wit to drive half-crazy the young gallants who sought to gain from 
her frolicsome words some inkling of hidden regard for their ardent suit. 

True, gossips did say—and gossips occasionally hit near the truth— 
that Captain Arbuckle was a little the more favored of the worshippers 
about this shrine of beauty ; but the poor Captain never seemed to realize 
it, for in spite of his known boldness in the face of gunpowder danger, a 
certain pair of hazel eyes would always upset his courage to such an ex- 
tent that he would instantly have beaten a retreat but that he hadn’t the pluck 
to turn about, fearing to make himself even more ridiculous than he felt 
that under the prevailing cireumstances he must actually appear. 

And Lily—did she admire this good-hearted, timid young officer, or 
did she not? If one could have heard her bantering on that summer 
afternoon when a half dozen or more friends were enjoying the hospitali- 
ties of the Dunbarton mansion, he would have been sadly in doubt. 

To be sure, the bantering was generously bestowed on every side. Even 
her father’s partner, that vigorous woman-hater whom every other maid 
in town feared to meet lest she should be overwhelmed in confusion by his 
sarcastic tongue—even this man of ironic spirit had no terrors to her. 

In his usual cutting way Mr. Redmund had commented on the latest 
social news—the jilting of Hal Rickaby by that coquettish amateur 
actress Mrs. Dashaway, the young widow of the late Hon. Richard Dash- 
away—with the general condemnation, ‘‘The common way of woman- 
kind.” ‘‘ They let a man make a fool of himself,” he added, ‘‘and then 
laugh at him for his antics.” 

““You are too severe upon the fair sex, Mr. Redmund,” ventured Miss 
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Barron, the spinster of uncertain age whose gossipy tongue had first spread 
the news of the Rickaby-Dashaway affair around the circle of the town. 

‘Fair !” retorted Redmund, with a sharp snap that gave extending sig- 
nificance to the single word. ; 

‘Yes, fair,” chimed in the Lily of the Dunbartons, coming to the rescue 
of her guest—‘‘ fair in both senses, scorner. Came, now, you are a logi- 
cian. Women, you are forever declaring, are always in love or at war, 
and—‘ all’s fair in love or war?’ Who dares dispute that ?” 

Miss Barron, strengthened by this reinforcement, ventured once more 
into the field. ‘‘ You know, too, Mr. Redmund, that Hal Rickaby is as 
plain as the nose on your face—that is, I mean—as plain as—as plain as 
can be, while Mrs. Dashaway is perfectly beautiful.” 

‘ As a work of art,” growled the woman-hater. 

‘‘ Why, sir, she’s as pretty as a picture.” 

‘¢ Say, rather, as a painting.” 

‘¢ Well,” declared Lily, enjoying to enter once more into the contest of 
wit, ‘‘ what of that if the colors are well laid ?” 

‘ There’s one essential lacking,” responded Redmund, turning from the 
now thoroughly discomfited gossip-originator to his younger antagonist— 
“the color of truth. She never holds the mirror up to nature—on the 
stage or in her boudoir.” 

With which reflection the hero of a thousand skirmishes of similar 
order would have closed the tourney had not Miss Barron, with her re- 
markable infelicity, started it again by the remark that men were no better, 
for that matter, than women. They were just as vain, just as foolish, just 
as sentimental, just as—and Heaven knows what other adjective char- 
acteristics she would have inflicted with equal readiness on both sexes had 
not her opponent emphatically interrupted with the sweeping eulogy, ‘‘ Men, 
madam! men are the lords of creation. That is incontrovertible.” 

‘‘They are, they are,” affirmed the ally of Miss Barron, laughing; 
“lords of their own creation. Nobody else’s. But, poor mortals! we 
have to take pity on them and admit them into our families.” 

‘Possibly they do not all care to be admitted—prefer the genial life of 
bachelorism. Hey, Arbuckle?” and the valiant defender of men’s rights 
turned to his military acquaintance for confirmation. 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” responded the Captain, trying hard to appear en- 
tirely impartial in his judgment. ‘‘ Fate, I think, is against them. You 
know the old adage has it that every man has his mate somewhere in the 
world, and that every woman has hers.” 

‘There, Mr. Redmund, tradition is against you,” added Lily, with a 
smile of approval. 

‘* And has Miss Dunbarton found her mate?” queried the unyielding 
foe, resorting to the argumentum ad hominum in mildly feminine form. 

‘*Oh dear, yes; twenty years ago.” 

‘* Twenty years ?” 

‘* Yes ; he died then,” replied the girl, immediately adding, ‘‘ He died— 
teething. They say I cried terribly on account of that—or the colic. I 
myself haven't a very distinct impression about it.” 

‘* No, I should imagine not,” grimly declared Redmund. 

‘But I did at the time, I'll warrant,” continued Lily; ‘‘ though my re- 
membrance on that score is a little shaky, too.” 

_ How much longer the charge and counter-charge would have been car- 
ried on, if the combatants had been left a clear field, is impossible to state, 
for Miss Barron, never able to dwell more than five minutes on one sub- 
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ject, was off with another topic that, safe to say, altered the frame of 
mind of every one in hearing, excepting herself. 

Lily,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘have you heard lately from your 
ather 

The bright face clouded as the girl hesitated a moment and then replied, 
‘No, not very lately, Miss Barron. You know he is travelling so much 
that I suppose he has no chance to write.” 

‘¢ Where is he now? In Switzerland ?” 

‘The last we heard he was in Switzerland.” 

‘* Climbing the mountains, I suppose ?” 

‘*T suppose so; he was fond of climbing.” 

‘¢ But, dear me, Lily ! didn’t you tell me last month that he was in Swit- 
zerland? Why, he can’t be spending all his time there, can he ?” 

‘*T really don’t know what his plans are. His very last letter he sent to 
me, and then he was in Switzerland. Will you excuse me, please ? I think 
mother wants to speak to me.” Glad to escape her inquisitor, the girl 
quickly left the little group. 

But Miss Barron was not done. Her curiosity, long ago aroused, would 
not be allayed, and so she dared even bring her interrogations to bear 
upon Redmund. 

‘Mr. Redmund,” she queried, ‘‘do you know when Miss Dunbarton 
expects her father home ?” 

‘*No, I can’t say,” replied the gentleman, shortly. 

‘*He is making quite a tour, isn’t he ?” 

‘*So I should judge.” 

‘*T should think his business would—eh—eh—” 

‘Would suffer from his absence? Thank you for the compliment, Miss 
Barron.” 

‘‘Oh dear, no! I didn’t mean that. How you catch one up, Mr. Red- 
mund! I meant, I should think he would want to be again at work after 
so long a vacation. Why, let me see: he has been gone now about— 
about—” and with one eye Miss Barron glanced reflectively at the ceiling, 
while with the other she kept a close watch on Mr. Redmund. That gen- 
tleman, however, volunteered no aid to her mental calculation, and so she 
abandoned this line of inquiry. 

‘*T suppose you heard from Mr. Dunbarton as late as any of the 
family ?” 

‘*T heard from him later.” His thoughts evidently slipped out before he 
meant to give them voice, for instantly the hard, firm mouth closed over 
the words as if to prevent any further ill-judged utterance. But the mis- 
chief—if there was any mischief—was accomplished, for the keenly alert 

iper had caught the cue and was not slow to follow it up. 

‘* Later, did you say? Indeed, where was he then ?”’ 

‘*In Switzerland,” responded Redmund. 

‘Still in Switzerland? Dear me, how strange! What a long stay he is 
making there. Is he alone?” : 

‘* Alone? No. Miss Barron, you will have to excuse me. I think Mrs. 
Dunbarton would like to speak to me.” 

‘Dear me!” soliloquized the purveyor of stolen family secrets, as Red 
mund strode away, ‘‘ it seems to me Mrs. Dunbarton wants to speak to every- 
body just as they are reaching an interesting point in the conversation. 
How queer this is about her husband! They do say that a letter hasn’t 
come by the postman for a long, long while, and people have noticed that 
the family aren’t half so much in society as they used to be. They seem 
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to keep to themselves more, and don’t join the parties or charity works. It 
is very queer. What can it all mean? And Redmund says he heard 
from him later than the family. That’s exceedingly queer. Now I think 
of it, Lily said that the last letter he sent came to her. Is it possible Red- 
— hasn’t shown them his letter? That must be the case. But why 
not ?” 

Miss Barron was rapidly tangling herself up, atld if she had continued 
much longer to ask unanswerable conundrums of her inner self would 
have so snarled the little skein of wits she possessed that there would have 
been no unravelling it, much less the mystery which she sought to 
patch up. But the remembrance of the last words of Redmund gave her, 
as she thought, a sure clue, and, seizing it with avidity, she rapidly, with 
her accustomed ease, developed from one word a complicated scandal. ‘I 
have it,” she whispered. ‘‘ Alone? ‘No.’ That was what he said. ‘No.’ 
I see through it all, clear as light. Dunbarton has eloped, run away with 
another woman. That’s just what Iexpected. Just what I thought, years 
ago, he would be doing. I never trust these men who are so very, very 

He was altogether too good, altogether too kind to his family. No 
doubt the thing has been dragging on for years, and now it has come to a 
climax ; I suppose the family are afraid it may be an elopement, and so 
won't say a word. I should think they would be dreadfu'ly mortified. 
Dear me! I don’t know as I ought to call here any more. If it should all 
come out, it might involve me in the scandal. I know he was very atten- 
tive to me whenever I called ; and to other ladies, too. What a monster ! 
Now he’s left his wife. run off with some French actress, and has written 
the truth to no one but his partner, and he daresn’t tell the family. I really 
think it’s my bounden duty to tell that poor wife and mother all about it; 
for though they may surmise the truth, still perhaps they don’t know it all 
so accurately as I do. But they would try to turn it off, of course, and 
much credit I'd get for my pains. They’d say it wasn’t so, and say I was 
telling a falsehood. No, I won’t tell them. Mean, horrid things! But I 
will tell Captain Arbuckle, though, for he ought to hear of it. The next 
thing he knows he’ll be snapped up by that little Lily, and then when he’s 
engaged he'll be caught right in the trap. No, I can’t suffer that. It 
would not be right. I'll tell him the whole truth of the affair before he gets 
connected with a disgraced family.” 

Having come to this very virtuous conclusion on its hypothetical basis, 
Miss Barron shook out the flounces of her dress, as though to shake the 
dust of the house off them at least, if not off her shoes, and, without saying 
a word to her hostess, left the room to find where Captain Arbuckle had 
gone. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT DUNBARTON’S HOME. 


THE pride of the Dunbartons kept them from showing in public their 
true feelings. They could not bear to have it known that any action on 
the part of the head of the family caused them grief, and, with that sensi- 
tiveness that ofttimes rules so strongly high-strung minds. sought to keep 
their own anxiety from becoming publicly known and talked about. 

Then, too, they hoped that all would turn out well, and, clinging to the 
maxim that no news is good news, delayed from day to day imparting 
their uneasiness to others. Mr. Redmund alone was consulted, and his 
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words were of such a cheery nature that the mother and the wife of the 
absent man gained hope from his assurances. 

‘* Mother,” said the younger Mrs. Dunbarton to the dear old lady, whose 
affection had so readily embraced the wife of her only son, and who was 
equally beloved by her in return, ‘‘ Mother, you must not worry so. Every- 
thing will turn out well. There can be no doubt of it. Mr. Redmund was 
here this morning, and he spoke in the greatest confidence of soon hearing 
from John. Do not ery; you will make yourself sick. See, I am as re- 
lieved and assured as can be;” and with the word the speaker broke into 
tears. 

‘‘ Poor dear!” sighed the elder, tenderly stroking the bowed head with 
her motherly hand, ‘‘ you try for my sake to be so encouraging; and it is 
good of Mr. Redmund, too.” 

‘‘ Sometimes it seems to me, mother,” continued Julia Dunbarton, raising 
her face to brush away with hasty gesture the unrestrainable tears—‘ it 
seems to me that Redmund knows more of this than we, and that that 
fact gives him constant reassurance. He seem to speak with the air of one 
who has had bad news overcome by good news, and once or twice seemed 
almost on the point of telling me something that would come to his lips, 
only to cut short his words immediately, asthough a stronger reason pre- 
vented the speaking.” 

‘* But what reason can there be, Julia?” 

“*T do not know, mother; I cannot guess. Yet if he has reasons, as I 
feel sure he has, and if with those he can offer us cheer, does not that 
mean good ?” 

‘* Perhaps this long delay has some connection with the business.” 

**Tt may be.” 

‘< Possibly John must make investigation in a commercial line without 
any one knowing he is doing so.” 

“That might be, mother.” 

‘*Redmund, of course, would then know all about it. 

‘* Of course.” 

And then both women looked one another in the face, tried to smile, and 
cried. Their poor attempts at consolation had given way before the out- 
bursts of their hearts. 

Finally the younger Mrs. Dunbarton said, ‘‘ Mother, Redmund has been 
exceedingly good to us. He has come every day to offer encouragement, 
and he has taken the greatest pains to see that we are not worried about 
outside matters. I cannot help wondering at it, for with him it seems 
incomprehensible.” 

‘* He has a good heart.” 

‘¢He must have. But how well he has hid it, then, in the past! In 
spite of John’s relations with him, Redmund, as you know, before this 
summer very seldom came to the house, and when he did his conversa- 
tion was so very blunt and uncongenial. He was, indeed, the ‘ woman- 
hater’ that all the younger people call him, and never spared a moment 
for words with you or me. Now he’s just the same to allothers, and yet 
with us he seems as tenderly affectionate as a brother.” 

** Tt is because the man’s heart has been touched, Julia. He thinks the 


world of John, and, it seems to me, feels that in John’s absence—or trou- 
ble—he should look after us.” 


‘It is so queer, though, that, if this concerns the business alone, Dr. 
Erick should not return or send word.” 
‘*The doctor’s eccentricities are so well known that no one can be sur- 
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prised at his long silence. If he heard of a shadow of a new scientific fact 
at the North Pole, he’d start to-morrow for the Arctic Circle, and that 
would be the last heard from him till he returned.” ; 

‘‘ Why may not that be the explanation, mother? Perhaps the doctor is 
chasing after some phantom, and has induced John to go with him.” 

‘‘ But why should not John write?” 

The question was unanswerable, as both well knew. 

The heavy shadows from the great elms in the yard stretched through 
the windows and with a network of limbs and twigs latticed the sun-lit 
floor, seeming to the women, as they gazed upon it, to illustrate their own 
perplexity of thought. From whatever point they started, invariably they 
would end in a confusion of lines, some pointing in one direction, some in 
another; and though all connected with each other, yet so distantly or 
obscurely that straightforward progress was impossible. 

At last Mother Dunbarton arose and for the twentieth time took from 
the little writing-desk the last letter received by Lily from her father. The 
two women again, for the hundredth time, carefully went over the written 
page. No inkling of the present situation was discernible. He alluded to 
the splendid views among the Alps, the glorious sunrise on the mountains, 
the enjoyable trips along valleys and over hills, and after a page full of 
enthusiastic praises for the grand scenery, reverted to himself, his thoughts, 
and his regards. ‘‘ We are well, both of us,” he wrote, ‘“‘and though the 
high mountain air seems less beneficial to me than to the doctor, still I en- 
joy the vigorous bracing. And now, dear Lily, how do mother and Julia 
and Frank and yourself? In spite of the pleasures of travel and sight- 
seeing, I long to look into my own home again. IfI could have one 
hour now in our cosey little sitting-room with all of you around me, with 
mother knitting busily as ever in the familiar old corner by the fireplace, 
and Julia reading or sewing, while you and Frank bother my life with 
your chatter,—dear children,—I would postpone, yes, throw away every 
enjoyment promised by Dr. Erick in to-morrow’s all-day trip to the sum- 
mit. I tell the doctor that unless he cuts short some of his plans, I shall 
surely leave him, for I am homesick, I confess it, and must see you all 
soon. He, confirmed devotee of science, cares for nothing beyond the 
experiments and experiences he runs across, and I verily believe never 
once thinks of dear old Ashville. But God bless you all! Let me have a 
long letter by the next mail. We shall be here just long enough to re- 
ceive that letter, and then the doctor has planned a move to another Swiss 
village. I will write you full particulars when he decides definitively. Your 
loving father.” 

Tears clouded the eyes of both when the reading was finished. Nor was it 
the physical sight alone that was dimmed; no clearer insight into the mys- 
tery was gained, and beyond this final picture of John Dunbarton in the 
mountains of Switzerland longing for a return to his home, nothing was to 
be discovered in the far-reaching vista of uncertainty. 

A rap at the door interrupted their thoughtful silence, followed by the 
entrance of the maid announcing Captain Arbuckle. 

He was received cordially, for the Dunbartons liked this frank, honest 
young fellow. Indeed, it always seemed to him that he got along much 
easier with the rest of the family than with Miss Lily, which, as he thought, 
would have been all very well if he had wanted to marry the rest of the 
family instead of that frolicsome young lady. But as matters really stood 
—well, he had at last determined to make a desperate charge, that might 
prove a forlorn hope or might lead to victory. 
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‘*T am very sorry Lily is out,” said Mrs. Dunbarton, coming forward to 
t the Captain. ‘‘She has been away all the afternoon.” 
‘ “*Yes, I know it. That was why I called.” 

Ah 

‘* Yes. You see, Mrs. Dunbarton, I didn’t want to see her—that is, not 
to-day. Of course, you know, I mean that I should like to see her—but— 
but I wanted to see you first.” 

ss ~s are always a welcome visitor, Captain Arbuckle. Won't you be 
seated ? 

‘¢Thank you;” and the Captain in his nervousness plumped down in the 
nearest seat, which, as it proved to be the ladies’ sewing-chair, was not 
particularly adapted for his stalwart form. His knees stuck up so abnor- 
mally that to his imagination they seemed to swell into huge footballs, and 
occupy all the range of vision of himself as well as of his hostess. 

‘*T’m afraid you won’t find that chair easy, Captain.” 

‘‘Oh, very comfortable, very comfortable,” reiterated the falsifying 
young man, with an attempt at apparent candor. 

‘“‘This is an easier seat,” continued the lady; ‘‘it is Mr. Dunbarton’s 
favorite chair.” 

The mention of Dunbarton’s name loosened the tongue of the Captair, 
and brought him at once to the point, much to his personal gratification. 

‘*T wanted to speak to you about that,” he began, without much regard 
to the connection, referring not to the chair but to the owner of it. ‘‘I— 
1 know it may seem presumptuous in me, and perhaps I ought not to say 
anything about it. I feel anxious for your sake, and what I want—that 
is, what I would like—if you will forgive me for bringing up the subject— 
I don’t want to seem intrusive—” The young man was getting hopelessly 
mixed up, that was very apparent. He needed help to straighten him 
out. 

‘¢ Whatever Captain Arbuckle does or says we know is with the best of 
intentions,” affirmed Mother Dunbarton, with kind reassurance. 

‘¢You have been too good a friend not to feel at liberty to say anything,” 
added Mrs. Dunbarton the younger. 

‘‘Well, it’s just this. The blasted gossips—you will pardon me—the 
gossips of the town are building up the most outrageous lies about Mr. 
Dunbarton’s absence, the most foolish, miserable sort of scandal; and if it 
keeps on,—you know how such things grow,—their falsehoods will soon 
pass for truth. Now, Mrs. Dunbarton, I want tostop them. You haven’t 
any man at home to protect you, and, by George! I want todo it. I know 
I haven’t any right now, haven’t any claim on the family at all; but if I 
should marry Lily,—that is, I mean if she would marry me, or be engaged 
to me,—that would put me in a position where I’d have authority to act, 
and then if any man breathed a word I’d ram it down his throat, and if 
any woman started the talk I’d—hang it! I’d make her brother answer for 
it to me. And that isn’t all, Mrs. Dunbarton. If you would give me 
authority, I’d start at once to clear up this mystery. I'd see if I couldn’t 
set your minds at rest and bring things out clear. Now, it all depends on 

ou—”’ 
“ a dear boy,” interrupted Mrs. Dunbarton, extending her hand cor- 
ially. 

‘‘And Lily,” added the Captain, completing his sentence a little more 
dubiously. ‘‘I think Miss Lily likes me, but somehow I’ve never had the 
courage to ask her. If you sustain me, though—” 

‘‘ Captain Arbuckle, you have my best wishes in every respect. I could 
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ask for no more acceptable husband for Lily, no better son for myself; - 
and if, as you say, you can fathom this mystery, can restore my husband 
or find out where he is or whether he is in trouble, our blessings will go 
with you.” 

The Captain had passed through one ordeal. He could not venture an- 
other the same day, and therefore he returned home, elated with success 
a oe somewhat fearful regarding the coming meeting with the lady of 

is choice. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DR. ERICK’S LAST LETTER. F 


To keep open house had always been a custom of the Dunbartons, and 
the first advice of Captain Arbuckle was that this practice be continued 
as a most effectual way of stopping incipient gossip. 

Friends still came to the hospitable mansion, and many a time the merry 
laugh echoed through the rooms where afterwards subdued sighs were to 
be heard. Mrs. Dashaway had suggested private theatricals; Redmund 
said she wanted a chance to display her ignorance of the first principles of 
dramatic art, just as all women, incomprehensible creatures, longed to do 
that for which they were least fitted. The Dunbartons could not object if 
the young people wished to use their great parlors for rehearsals, and the 
result was that Lily was induced to attempt a part, and Captain Arbuckle, 
too, was drawn into the vortex. He tried to escape, but it was impos- 
sible. ‘‘ We must have a lover!” all the girls exclaimed; and yielding to 
the inevitable, the handsome officer submitted to become the stage ‘‘ lover.” 
Mrs. Dashaway, as stage-manager, cast Lily for the heroine, and this made 
the ‘‘ lover” even more dismayed; he might pluck up courage to tell her 
his feelings in private, but to express them in public, even though it were 
a mock affair, fairly made him quake. 

The first rehearsal came and no one knew his part, while half the em- 
bryo actors had forgotten to bring their prompt-books. 

‘¢ Always the way,” declared Mrs. Dashaway. ‘‘ Why is it no one thinks 
it necessary to know the lines until the very last minute ?” 

As no one volunteered an answer to this enigma, the energetic lady de- 
cided to have the piece run over as best could be done. Then it was 
found that three of the actors were absent, two of them the very ones who 
opened the play. 

‘«Never mind,” said the undaunted manager, ‘‘ we'll skip the first scene 
and begin right in the midst, and Mrs. Dunbarton will read the part of 
‘ Angelina’—won’t you, Mrs. Dunbarton, just to help us out ?” 

So things were settled. ‘‘‘ Agnes!” exclaimed the ‘‘ lover,” as he took 
the mimic stage on the other side of the folding-doors and tried to look su- 
premely unconscious of everything beyond the portal, ‘‘ ‘ Agnes, you little 
know how I have suffered—suffered ’—what is it I suffer from, Mrs, Dash- 
away? I’ve forgotten.” 

‘Indigestion, perhaps,” suggested Redmund, only to be rebuked by a 
chorus of female voices. 

‘*No, of course not,” indignantly exclaimed Mrs. Dashaway—“‘ ‘ suffered 
the pangs of unrequited love.’” 

‘¢ Same thing,” affirmed the cold-hearted man of the world; at which out- 

eous declaration he was unanimously voted ‘‘ perfectly horrid;” and in 
fact the combined attack upon him became so very heavy that he found it 
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prudent to retire to a far-away corner of the room, where Mrs. Dunbarton 


was sitting alone, seemingly watching the rehearsal. 

‘‘What is the play, Mrs. Dunbarton?” he asked. 

‘*T really don’t know,” she replied, starting as though from a reverie. 
‘¢Some French drama, I believe.” Do you know what the piece is, Miss 
Ravendown ?” 

The lady interrogated was just passing, and stopped at the i inquiry. “Tis 
a translation,” she replied. ‘‘ They call it ‘The Suspected Lover,’ though 
I believe the original title is different. You will enjoy it, Mrs. Dunbarton. 
You used to take part in theatricals, didn’t you ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, when I was young.” 

“ And hadn't anything better to do,” added Redmund, respectfully, but 
in his familiar public tone of acidity, When conversing privately with 
Mrs. Dunbarton his voice was wonderfully softened. 

‘‘That is really about the case,” acquiesced Mrs. Dunbarton, smiling. 
‘*T found the duties of real life more necessary than those of mimic life.” 

‘* But you are said to have been such a nice actress, Mrs. Dunbarton,” 
continued Miss Ravendown. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Redmund I don’t believe ever 
could act a part different from himself. He’s so—frank, you know.” 

‘*Would you have me doubled-faced, Miss Ravendown ?” 

“Oh, no. But really, Mr. Redmund, you don’t know what you miss. 
There at the last theatricals—would you believe it, Mrs. Dunbarton ?—he 
sat as stolid and indifferent all the way through as though he heard noth- 
ing at all that was going on, while Miss Barron in the next seat was clap- 
ping and laughing and enjoying herself immensely. Why, for all anybody 
knowing he was there by demonstration, he might have been a cipher, a 
vacancy, a nothing.” 

‘‘T was—next to nothing,” responded the hater of femininity, casting a 
significant glance at his former neighbor, Miss Barron, who was just then 
busy retailing a new piece of gossip to a young-lady v isitor from Hardenton. 

Miss Ravendown did not wait for further conversation. She had shot 
her little shaft, had been met by a counter-shaft, and feared to continue 
the tilt lest she herself should be the next victim of barbed irony. 

But Mrs. Dunbarton ventured a remonstrance. ‘‘ You are too hard,” 
she said. ‘‘ Why should women come so universally under your condem- 
nation? There are good women in the world, and sensible women, and 
noble women.” 

‘‘There may be,” he replied; ‘‘but if so, they are lost in the crowd of 
idle, simpering, frivolous girls and old maids looking for the ‘ one man’ who 
is to fall to their fate, and in the host of tiresome, narrow-minded matrons 
who have found the ‘man’ and now devote their time to the petty cares of 
a household, forgetful of all the calls that science and art extend. Man goes 
on improving the welfare of the human race, advancing the interests of 
the world, but woman—woman darns stockings and rocks cradles.” 

“And how far, Mr. Redmund, do you suppose man would go, in com- 
fort at least, if his stockings were not darned; and how many quiet hours 
would he find for the study of science and art if the baby in the cradle 
were not rocked to silence ?” 

‘¢ Trifling, vain, silly, sentimental, weak, and false—they are all synony- 
mous with ‘ woman.’” 

‘¢ And ‘woman,’ Mr. Redmund, is synonymous with ‘ mother.’” 

He stopped short in his harsh earnestness, and for a moment the expres- 
sion of the face was of entirely different character, the bitterness changing 
to tenderness, transformed by the one word. Then, as if to shake off the 
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impression so suddenly brought upon him, he rose and walked to the win- 
dow. When he returned, he said: ‘‘ Mrs. Dunbarton, I was not speaking 
of her. God forbid! I was thinking of another; one who in my boyhood 
was to me the personification of all that is good, true, and ennobling, but 
who afterwards—pshaw, why should I repeat it? She made me her will- 
ing dupe, and in that respect I have myself ta thank. I loved her as I 
loved my life. She was my life. I have never spoken to you of this, Mrs. 
Dunbarton, and I would not now, but that I do not wish you to judge me 
too harshly. She dragged me in her net until the ‘fun’ wearied her and 
then—married another. He led her a life, thank Heaven! brought her 
down to poverty and shame, and disgrace, too. I am glad of it; Iam glad 
of it.” 

‘¢ And you can say you are glad tosee any being whom you loved dragged 
in the dust? Is that true love ?” 

‘* Man never treated me as woman has,” cried Redmund, with a touch 
of pathos. ‘‘ Mrs. Dunbarton, she left me a hopeless, reckless youth. I 
was careless alike of life and honor, and but for the great heart of your 
husband should have fallen to the lowest degradation. I know it; I feel 
sure of it. I had nothing to uphold me, nothing to spur me on. He 
found this out,—how, I do not know,—and then with kind words and kind 
deeds induced me to forget my misery with work, gave me an opening in 
his office, and helped me as I never was helped before by any human being 
—save my mother.” 

‘* John Dunbarton is a noble man.” Few words, but they told com- 
pletely the pride, honor, and love of the woman who uttered them. 

‘‘He is the type of nobility,” emphatically declared her companion. 
‘Every success I have had belongs tohim. He advanced me from station 
to station, and finally, of his own accord, offered me a partnership. What 
Ralph Redmund is he owes entirely to John Dunbarton. And I am not 
the only man who can say that. Heaven alone knows how many strug- 
gling young men he has aided, for the most of his good work was as 
quietly done as in my case.” 

‘*T know that, Mr. Redmund; and I pray that his life may be spared 
for years and years to continue his good work.” 

‘“*To which I say Amen,” was the fervent response. 

‘There is selfishness, too, on my part, for half my life would be gone 
with his. Oh, I hope nothing has happened to him! Where can he be? 
What can have happened?’ The woman’s heart could not withstand the 
fears aroused by the thoughts of her absent husband. 

‘* You must not worry, Mrs. Dunbarton. It will all come out well. I 
have the utmost confidence in Dr. Erick.” 

‘* He is sick, then,” cried the wife, divining in the words of her consoler 
a glimmer of what she thought might be a truth kept from her. ‘‘ He is 
sick and you fear to tell me ?” 

‘Oh no, Mrs. Dunbarton; he is not sick, I assure you.” 

‘* But you said ‘Dr. Erick;’ you spoke of contidence in him.” 

‘*T meant what we all feel: that Dr. Erick is a careful, sensible man, 
and that as long as John is with him there need be no fear of accident or 
anything of that kind. The doctor is guidingt he tour, and he would be 
certain to avoid all dangerous trips.” 

‘* But why do we not hear from them ?” 

‘““Why? Why, because—because—perhaps they are preparing a surprise 
tor you. It may be they intend to return home suddenly and enjoy the 
pleasure of a surprise-party.” 
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‘Oh no, Mr. Redmund, you know they would never keep me in this 
suspense for such a trivial purpose. You are trying tocheer me. I thank 
you, but you know it cannot be that. It seems so strange that we should 
hear from neither of them.” 

‘* Possibly there may be some trouble with the mails. From a small 
village like—” He hesitated as though embarrassed by words still un- 
uttered. An attentive observer would have seen this in the sudden stop, 
the sharp closing of the lips, and the nervous raising of the eyebrows. 

Mrs. Dunbarton, however, was too rapt in her own thoughts to note the 
cause. As he hesitated she attributed it to his forgetfulness of the last details 
from Switzerland, and said, ‘‘ Like Nafeld? He was to leave there; so he 
wrote us in his last letter; going to another place, he said. That was a 
small town, too. But there could be no trouble with the post-office ; we 
received all other letters in safety from villages and hamlets.” 

Had Mrs. Dunbarton glanced at Redmund at that moment she might 
have seen in his face signs of contending emotions. It seemed as though 
he were on the very point of speaking out, and yet held back his words for 
some occult reason. His hand was in his breast-pocket, now grasping and 
now loosening indecisively the wallet of letters. 

Just at that moment Mrs. Dashaway called, and Mrs. Dunbarton started 
to respond. ‘‘ You are wanted now, Mrs. Dunbarton,” the manager of 
‘¢ The Suspected Lover” had announced. ‘‘This is where you must read 
the part of Angelina. Miss Claremont has failed to put in an appear- 
ance, and we shall have to call on you.” 

Ralph Redmund, left alone, drew the wallet from his pocket. He 
pulled out the sheet of paper enclosed in one envelope ; it was an old bill 
with the professional heading of Dr. Erick at the top. Evidently that was 
not what he was looking for, as he immediately dropped envelope and bill 
to the table and looked for a different note in the same writing. This was 
quickly found, and then, while the merry people in the front parlor con- 
tinued their rehearsal, the partner of John Dunbarton read Dr. Erick’s 
letter, which, according to the evidence of the much-creased paper, had 
been perused already many times. 

‘*Now, Mrs. Dunbarton,” explained Mrs. Dashaway, ‘‘ you are to take 
the part of sister to your daughter; that is, I mean, you play Angelina, 
the heroine’s sister, and Lily is the heroine.” 

‘*T think you had better excuse me. I know nothing at all of the play.” 

“Neither do the rest of these people,” declared the stage-manager, 
frowning upon the delinquent actors, who were still conning their lines. 
‘* You will have only a little to repeat. I'll read the lines to you. And 
besides, you know, Mrs. Dunbarton, your fame as an amateur tragedienne 
hasn’t vanished entirely as yet, though you have been ‘ off the boards,’ as 
the professionals would say.” 

‘*['m afraid my ability was much overrated,” modestly affirmed Mrs. 
Dunbarton. 

‘*Oh no, it wasn’t,” exclaimed Miss Barron. ‘‘I remember when you 
acted Juliet in such a ravishing manner that we all cried when the 
curtain fell.” 

‘*Let me see, Mrs. Dunbarton,” queried one of the older performers, 
‘that was—how long ago ?” 

‘It must have been thirty years ago at the least.” 

‘* And you remember it well, Miss Barron? Thirty years ago!” 

Miss Barron deigned no reply to this covert insinuation, but turned her 
attention to the little pet poodle of the tamily, perhaps intending to imply 
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that that discreetly silent animal was of more consequence, in her estima- 
tion, than the person who would dare intimate she was other than a gay 
young creature. 

‘* Now, Mrs. Dunbarton, you must sustain your far-extended reputation. 
Here, you must take the centre of the stage;” and Mrs. Dashaway, brush- 
ing aside two youthful gallants who had appropriated that conspicuous 
position, stationed Angelina at the point of advantage. 

‘* But what am I to do?” 

‘*TIn the first place, look suspicious. You know you suspect that your 
lover is paying too much attention to your sister, and therefore you enter 
her boudoir, and there, while rummaging in the bureau, discover a letter, 
an important letter, that shows your suspicions rest on truth. Then you 
must rave and shriek, or else faint, or do something of the kind, for 
Angelina, you know, is of a very nervous temperament. Here are your 
words: ‘ Rosa is gone. Now to discover the truth.’ ” 

‘¢* Rosa is gone. Now to discover the truth,’” repeated Mrs. Dunbarton. 

‘*Splendid! Oh, if you only would take the part in the play, Mrs. Dun- 
barton! Now draw out aletter. Oh, bless us! we haven’t any. Has any 
one in the room an old letter? Don’t give me any of your love-letters, for 
Angelina has to read it; a business letter or something of that kind— 
there’s Mr. Redmund with a whole stack of them. Come, Mr. Redmund, 
you must play property man and loan us one of those ncies. We'll give 
you a free ticket if you'll do it.” 

Redmund had finished his reading a few minutes before, and was thought- 
fully gazing out of the window after idly thrusting back letter and bill into 
their envelopes. Aroused by Mrs. Dashaway’s words, he turned and found 
her already with her hand upon the Swiss stamped envelope. 

‘*No, not that,” he cried quickly, drawing away the package. 

‘* Well, any, then. Haven’t you one that’s of no value ?” 

He glanced down at the notes. On the top lay the business envelope 
with Dr. Erick’s office heading upon the outside. ‘‘ Take this if you want 
it,” he said. ‘It’s an old bill. Tear it up when you are through.” 

“‘Unreceipted then, I suppose,” was the laughing rejoinder, as back 
_ the manager with her stage ‘‘ property.” It was placed in the library 

rawer. 

Obedient to directions, Mrs. Dunbarton drew it forth, tore open the 
envelope as though in feverish haste, and then rapidly ran her eye down 
the page. At the first sight she started violently. Her hand began to 
tremble and her face assumed a drawn, tense expression, while her eyes, 
widely open, seemed to burn their way into the paper. Another line, and 
her hand was upon the table for support as her body reeled to and fro, 
and then with a wild shriek of agony, despair, and grief she fell headlong 
to the floor. 

Admirable !” 

Superb !” 

‘*The finest acting I ever saw !” 

But even as the applauding amateurs echoed their compliments, Red- 
mund came rushing across the room. ‘‘ The letter,” he cried almost un- 
consciously, ‘‘in the wrong envelope ;” and then as he bent over the fallen 
woman, ‘‘ Quick, some of you; water, brandy, salts; quick !—don’t you 
see she has fainted? Heaven forbid that it should kill her !” 


| 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEWSPAPER SLIP. 


Ir was very seldom that Dr. Lovelace visited the hotel. His days were 
taken up with the double duties of physician and farmer, for in addition 
to his practice he carried on a twenty-acre farm that helped to eke out the 
rather limited income brought in by his professional duties. There was 
not much money in the country doctor’s practice. As the good man him- 
self said, Nature was against him; good air, pure water, and healthy 
customs combined to cut down his receipts. Paradoxically speaking, it 
was on the absence of these life-giving conditions that a doctor might gain 
his living, and the country was a poor place for him in this particular, 
compared with the city. 

But the summer afternoon was so bright and cheerful, and the beans and 
turnips seemed to be progressing so favorably, that Dr. Lovelace thought 
he could venture to enjoy a pleasure-walk in the genial sun and leave the 
vegetables to shift for themselves. At the post-office he found Mr. Samp- 
son busily discussing politics with the postmaster, while the latter with 
one hand weighed out an ounce and a half of paregoric to Neighbor At- 
wood’s little girl, and with the other reached down from the shelf the 
handsome striped calico pattern for Miss Hunnewell to inspect. They 
were in the heat of the discussion when Dr. Lovelace entered, but it did 
not require much urging to induce Sampson to leave off his argumentative 
debate in order to enjoy a walk with his old friend, and together the two 
cronies started toward the hotel. 

They had no particular motive in going there. Neither of them sug- 
gested it to the other, but somehow, as if by mutual intuition, the two 
bent their steps in that special direction. They entered the office just in 
time to find Mr. Henn and Mrs. Garmon in the midst of an excited conver- 
sation. Yes, even the serene Mr. Henn was excited. It was wonderful. 
Nobody had ever seen him so before. 

The two old friends were astonished to notice the clerk’s tongue going 
faster than the voluble Mrs. Garmon’s, and to hear his voice fairly 
quelling her to unwonted silence. What could it allmean? With a rapid 
glance at each other they both read in the expression of the eyes the 
thought that this must surely relate to the unfathomable visitors, to Dr. 
Erick and Mr. Dunbarton. 

And so it did. Mr. Henn, when he beheld the two new-comers, paused, 
but only fora moment. The next instant he was at their side, and in a 
lowered voice, with now and then a look askance toward the stairway, he 
rehearsed the facts that formed the topic of his conversation with the 
housekeeper. 

‘¢Mr. Sampson,” he said, addressing himself to the nearest gentleman, 
‘*this man is unaccountable. He’s unaccountable, unaccountable.” 

The listeners felt they need not ask whatman. They knew well enough, 
and so merely nodded to show that they understood. 

“T can’t get to the bottom of his nature,” continued Mr. Henn. ‘I 
can’t, though I’ve thought and thought, and pondered and pondered. 
I get my old pipe out every evening and sit down here by the fire and 
think and philosophize ; but puzzle as I may over the whole matter, it all 
ends in smoke.” 

He paused for want of breath. It was very, very seldom that Mr. Henn 
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uttered so long a phrase as this and in so rapid a tone. Mrs. Garmon was 
fairly aching to get in a word, and she thought that here was an oppor- 
tunity. 

‘Yes, Mr. Sampson—” she began, but on the instant the clerk snapped 
her up. 

a“ You let me tell this, Mrs. Garmon. If I don’t get it off I shall burst.” 

‘* What is the matter?” asked Dr. Lovelace, partly for the want of any- 
thing else to say, and feeling that he ought to testify verbally to his inter- 
est in the affair. 

‘‘Tt’s just this,” exclaimed the clerk, at the same time flourishing in 
their faces a small torn piece of a newspaper, and drawing it hastily back 
when the doctor innocently reached out his hand to take what he sup- 
posed was the proffered slip. 

‘*No, you wait,” said Mr. Henn ; “‘ wait till I tell you. This morning we 
had a bundle of goods come by express—extra plates, napkins, some 
knives and forks, and—” 

‘*Yes, yes, Mr. Henn,” interrupted Mrs. Garmon, who was poising alter- 
nately on each of her substantial feet in suppressed excitement. 

** As I was saying, Mr. Sampson, this bundle came, and tucked between 
two of the packages was this piece of paper;” and another dramatic and 
tantalizing flourish accentuated the clerk’s remarks. ‘‘ Well, now, I was 
just glancing over the piece,—hadn’t seen a newspaper for some time,— 
when what should I do but catch sight of the name of Mr. Dunbarton.” 

‘*Mr. John Dunbarton,” chimed in the irrepressible Mrs. Garmon. 

‘*Yes, Mr. John Dunbarton. It grew right into my eye, it did. I just 
began to read it when who should come into the office but this Dunbarton 
himself with Dr. Erick. On the impulse of the moment I called out, 
‘Here’s something about you, sir, in the paper here ;’ whereat Dr. Erick 
darted across the room—you know how quick he is—and grabbed the 
paper out of my hands. Polite, wasn’t it?” 

‘*Oh dear, Mr. Henn !” groaned Mrs. Garmon, ‘‘ do come to the point.” 

‘* Mrs. Garmon, I will thank you not tointerrupt me.” It was the first 
time Mr. Henn had ever addressed his household colleague in that tone. 
She collapsed—for the time being. 

He continued : ‘‘ Dr. Erick ran his eye like a flash down the column, and 
when he read these last few lines—wait a minute, Mr. Sampson—he stag- 
gered, actually staggered. ‘O Dunbarton, Dunbarton,’ says he, ‘can you 
stand this shock ?’” 

‘* And Dunbarton wasn’t stirred in the slightest,” called out Mrs. Gar- 
mon from behind the antique chair. ‘‘He didn’t seem to care for Dr. 
Erick’s excitement at all.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Henn, not stopping to waste a squelching glance at the 
intrepid woman, ‘‘ Dunbarton leaned up against the mantel as calm as 
could be. ‘ Dunbarton,’ cried out the doctor, ‘if you have a soul you will 
be moved by this. Poor, poor Julia! ’—and I declare the doctor fairly 
wept.” 

‘* But what was it that he read, Mr. Henn?” asked the interested Mr. 
Sampson. 

‘Tt was this,” replied the clerk, ‘‘ these last few lines, that particularly 
moved the doctor. Listen!’ and with another impressive flourish the im- 
portant holder of the little slip of paper smoothed out its wrinkles and 
read: ‘‘The sad death of Mr. Dunbarton’s beloved mother under pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances, and the sudden dementia of his wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, will arouse the sympathy of every one.’ 
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‘ On every one,” echoed Mrs. Garmon, ‘‘every one except that half- 
evil. 

‘* What do you think that Dunbarton said, Mr. Sampson? What do you 
think, Dr. Lovelace? He just read the words, and then tossing the paper 
on the floor, remarked in as unconcerned a tone asif it had been the 
death of a dog in the street, ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘it was time the old woman 
went ; she was getting to be too old.’ ‘My Heaven!’ cries Erick, ‘ what 
are you saying? It is your mother, Dunbarton, your mother, whom you 
worshipped.’ And that Dunbarton turned his back, shrugged his shoul- 
—_ and says to Mrs. Garmon, ‘Mrs. Garmon, when will dinner be 
ready ?’” 

‘Yes, he did,” affirmed Mrs. Garmon, “just as easy as you can 
imagine.” 

** Dr. Erick,” continued Mr. Henn, ‘‘looked at Dunbarton for a mo- 
ment, and then he picked up the paper and, pointing to the last lines, said, 
‘Dunbarton, did you read that? Julia—Julia has gone insane.’ *‘ Well, 
let her.’ says the other; ‘she won't bother anybody now ; we'll put her ina 
mad-house.’ I never saw anybody so wrought up as the doctor. He cried 
out, ‘ Oh for the master-power of the soul!’ and then suddenly rushed off 
to his room. And Dunbarton—he went out in the billiard-room and played 
there all the rest of the morning.” 

‘“*It is beyond me,” declared Mr. Sampson as Mr. Henn paused, thor- 
oughly exhausted with his unusual oratorical effort. ‘The man must be 
crazy.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Henn, ‘Dr. Erick, a few days ago, when I expressed a 
delicate hint that a crazy person was not desirable in an hotel, told me on 
his word of honor that his companion was not insane. In fact, he said he 
had a more brilliant and a better balanced brain than half the wise men 
of the land.” 

‘* T believe him there,” said Dr. Lovelace. ‘‘I say, as I have always said, 
Mr. Dunbarton shows none of the symptoms of a disordered mind. These 
—these idiosyncrasies would need other peculiarities to establish insanity, 
while on the contrary the general characteristics of Mr. Dunbarton in word 
and action are remarkably strong in settling that he is sane.” 

** And Dr. Erick’s word—” 

‘‘ Yes, Dr. Erick’s word is as good as any other man’s oath,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘ His accuracy in personal matters as well as in professional is 
thoroughly established. No man in the country has a higher reputation 
for honesty of word or purpose, and his continued fame has borne out this 
reputation. If he says Dunbarton is not insane, then he is not.” 

‘* Let me see the whole of that article,” said Mr. Sampson; and Mr. Henn 
handed the torn slip to him. It read as follows: 


orn in Ashville 

a little over fifty-one 

of age. Mr. John Dunbarton has al- 

ways been highly esteemed in this community, and has been awarded the 
highest tokens of respect by our citizens. He hasheld mauy offices of trust 
and honor, and has filled them to the eminent satisfactior of every one. In 
disposition he has been remarkable for his unvarying amiability, goodness, 
and uprightness. Unostentatious in all his deeds, his nobleness of nature 
has yet been fully known, for his many acts of tender-hearted kindness and 
generosity have made his name a household word among the homes of the 
r. Hehas given largely to educational organizations, and especially to 
religious societies, in which he was greatly interested. He has beena devout 
Christian, not alone in word but in deed, and as superintendent of the First 
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Congregational Sunday-school for fifteen years and President of the Benefi- 
cent Society and Home for Aged People, has accomplished much individual 
good. In short, John Dunbarton might well be called one of nature’s noble- 
men. During the past weeks he has been travelling for pleasure with his most 
intimate friend and life-long neighbor, Dr. Erick, and the last letter from the 
travellers reported both in good health. Later reports have been looked for 
every day from Dr. Erick, but none have as yet arrived. The news that 
came yesterday was on the best of authority, so it‘must be accurate. The sad 
death of Mr. Dunbarton’s beloved mother, under peculiarly distressing cir- 
cumstances, and the sudden dementia of his wife, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, will arouse the sympathy of every one. 


“Part of this article is gone,” said Mr. Sampson, after having finished 
reading it aloud. 

‘*Do you notice what that says of Mr. Dunbarton ?” asked Dr. Lovelace, 
reflectively: ‘‘ ‘ Amiable,’ ‘tender-hearted,’ ‘ religious.’ ” 

‘* And ‘ devotedly attached to his wife,’ added Mrs. Garmon. 

‘*Can it be the same Mr. Dunbarton as this one of ours?” 

‘¢ Not the slightest doubt,” declared Sampson, running his eye again over 
the paper. ‘‘‘ Mr. John Dunbarton,’ ‘Ashville,’ ‘intimatefriend . . . Dr. 
Erick.’ And see here, it says they were both travelling for pleasure ; so 
he could not have started as the patient of the doctor.” 

‘* And it says the last letter from Dr. Erick affirmed that they were in 
good health,” added his companion. 


“True, true.” 

“What is this man?’ questioned Mr. Henn, with the exclamatory 
emphasis ; to which Mrs. Garmon instantly replied, ‘‘ He’s Satan himself. 
I for my part am fully persuaded of it.” 

‘*It is curious,” said Mr. Sampson. ‘‘ There seems to be no further clue 
to this particular matter on this slip. Perhaps the part above, that is gone, 
might give us an inkling.” 

‘That was gone when the paper came here,” replied Mr. Henn. “It 
was only a fragment tucked between two packages to keep them from roll- 
ing in the box.” 

‘* We must get another copy of this date,” continued Mr. Sampson, still 
turning the paper over and over in his hand. 

‘* But what is the date?” asked Dr. Lovelace. ‘‘ Let me look,” and he 
searched carefully through the columns. ‘‘ There is not a sign of day or 
month on it,” he declared ; ‘‘all stories and advertisements on the other 
side, and nothing on this side to give a definite clue.” 

‘*Let me have it,” cried Sampson, with a sudden impulse. ‘Ah, I 
thought so!” and he pointed in triumph at two of the advertisements. 
They read : 

CARPETS 
AND 
PAINTED CHAMBER SETS, 
AS WELL AS 
All Other Articles 
IN THE 


FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE LINE. 
HARRISON & TUCKER, 


352 Main St. 
Au. 6-3. 
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READERS OF THE HERALD. 


Note 
ROLLINS & SMITH 
WILL OPEN 


New Ling 
OF 
DRESS GOODS 
To-morrow, Tuesday, 
AT THEIR STORE 


146 GRAND AVENUE. 
F.1tf 


‘‘T see no clue there,” said Dr. Lovelace, after carefully viewing the no- 
tices through his spectacles; ‘‘only ‘ Tuesday;’ that’s all the day men- 
tioned.” 

‘*Look down in the corner of the advertisement above it,” said Mr. 
Sampson: ‘‘‘ Au 6-3t ’—that is the printer’s mark, and means that the ad- 
vertisement was put in August 6th, to run three times. Now the day after 
this paper was published was ‘To-morrow, Tuesday,’—see? Then the pa- 
per was published on a Monday, August 6th, 7th, or 8th, as the day may 

. Where’s your diary, Lovelace ?” 

F A quick look at the diary settled the matter. August 7th fell on a Mon- 
ay. 
We will write to Ashville immediately for a copy of the Herald—that 
is the name of the paper, according to that second advertisement—of 
Monday August 7th, and I hope the mystery will then be solved;” and Mr. 
Sampson led his friend to the street, along which, without saying a word 
to each other, they proceeded until their respective homes were reached. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. SAMPSON’S CONCLUSION. 


THE next night the little party gathered as usual at Dr. Lovelace’s. The 
two from the hotel came somewhat late, and Dr. Erick did not appear to 
be in very good spirits at any time during the evening. But his compan- 
ion was brimming over with wit and vivacity. When Dr. Erick, after a 
couple of hands, complained that his head ached and that he thought he 
must really quit playing and go home, his friend protested vigorously. 
Cease playing if he desired, but on no account go home; a lively, pleasant 
evening would drive away all headache; and then Mr. Dunbarton pro. 
ceeded to entertain the company in his most genial and fascinating man- 
ner. In fact, he did captivate his host, who never could resist good-fellow- 
ship when combined with charming manners. As for Alice, she said 
scarcely a word, but sat with eyes fixed steadfastly on the central figure of 
the little group, drinking in all the entertaining words he uttered. Mr. 
Sampson noted this with a sinking of the heart. 

But the second night after the perusal of the newspaper slip saw no game 
in progress at the Lovelace mansion, and no party gathered in the cosey 
parlor. There was little wonder at that, however, for out of doors a terri. 
fic storm was at its height. Late in the afternoon a sudden whirlwind had 
heralded the approach of a tempest, and in a few minutes, even before the 
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people could reach their houses from the streets, the rain poured down in 
torrents, while blinding flashes of chain-lightning, followed by the terrible 
rolls of the accompanying thunder, announced that one of the worst storms 
of the year was directly over the little village. How it flashed, the light- 
ning, darting in a rapid succession of blazes to the right, to the left, and 
then as it seemed straight down into the centre of the town! And the 
thunder—it was deafening with its tumultuous crashes. 

Daylight, however, brought a clearing sky, and before noon the sun was 
out as bright as ever. But for the numerous pools of water standing in the 
roads and on the sidewalks, one could scarcely have believed that so gloomy 
a storm had only a few hours before prevailed. 

Mr. Sampson bent his steps toward the post-office. He was desirous of 
seeing if that expected paper had yet come. The mail was being distributed, 
so he strolled out again into the open air, and on the plank-walk met Mrs. 
Garmon. 

‘* Good-morning,” he said, lifting his hat in his customary old-fashioned, 
courtly manner, a strong contrast to the rough ways of the village people 
in general. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Sampson,” responded Mrs. Garmon, merely nodding in return 
his greeting, ‘‘I am glad to see you. Wasn’t it an awful storm ?” 

‘*Why, yes, but I had almost forgotten about it, it is so bright now.” 

‘*You wouldn’t have forgot it, Mr. Sampson, if you had been with us 
last night;” and the air of mysterious dread that had hung lightly about 
the face of Mrs. Garmon when she first met Mr. Sampson deepened. She 
stopped, but it was very evident she was most anxious to continue—in fact, 
po as she would have expressed it, she was ‘‘ dying to let the cat out of 
the bag.” 

‘Well ?” said Mr. Sampson, encouragingly. 

; - Sampson, we had an awful fright at our house last night. Oh, 
awful !” 

‘‘Mr. Dunbarton?” half-queried her companion, divining from the look 
on Mrs. Garmon’s face that it was the mysterious stranger who had so af- 
fected her. 

‘“*Twas him, Mr. Sampson; ’twas him.” 

“What now?” and Mr. Sampson drew her aside so that they might not. 
be heard by the people gathering for the mail. 

‘*That storm, Mr. Sampson, what do you.think! We were all down in 
the office just before it came on—Dr. Erick, Mr. Dunbarton, Mr. Henn, me, 
and Joe. Dr. Erick was reading, and Mr. Dunbarton was scribbling on the 
fly-leaf of the register. Just before that first whirlwind rose I noticed him 
quaver, sort of give a spasmodic shake of himself, but when that first aw- 
ful, terrible flash come with such deafening thunder—O Lord, I can’t tell 
you!’ 

‘* Why, what was it, Mrs. Garmon? Goon. Goon.” 

‘*That man, sir, that—-that—that demon was all like a person in a fit. 
His mouth twitched this way and that; his hands opened and shut, and then 
stiffened out just like sticks; his hair-——I saw his hair move and wave about, 
and I solemnly swear, Mr. Sampson, I saw flashes of fire—yes, sir, flashes 
of fire about his face.” 

‘* Nonsense, Mrs. Garmon!”’ 

‘It’s gospel truth, Mr. Sampson. Poor Joe saw it too, and he was 
frightened out of his wits. He let off a shriek that set my nerves in a 
quiver, and the next thing I knew he was flying down the cellar stairs— 
and he hasn’t come up yet.” 
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‘“¢Pshaw, Mrs. Garmon! you were all frightened by the storm,—it was a 
fearful one,—and the reflections of the lightning played sad havoc with 
your eyesight.” 

‘¢But you should have seen him, Mr. Sampson, that emissary of Beelze- 
bub. You know how cool and collected he always is. Well, he just seemed 
to give all up. He trembled like a leaf, and when the second flash came, 
worser than the first, he was down in one corner of the room,—his legs 
wouldn’t hold him up,—and he was shaking all over as if he had the ague, 
while there didn’t seem to be a muscle in his whole body capable of con- 
trolling itself. Such a cowed, weak, helpless creature I never saw.” 

‘* And the doctor—Dr. Erick ?” 

‘**T looked at him—for I admit it, Mr. Sampson, I was pretty thoroughly 
frightened, and I wanted to see if he thought it was all right. I thought 
the Devil and all the world was going to be destroyed at that moment. I 
looked at him, and he was standing up with one hand on the chair, and 
with his eyes fixed on that crouching shape in the corner with such intent- 
ness. He didn’t lose sight of a motion. He watched him like a cat does a 
mouse, but never said a word or offered to lift him up.” 

‘¢ And Mr. Henn ?” 

‘““Mr. Henn? Lord! he just slumped. He fell into his chair, and there 
he sat staring and saying or doing nothing. But that spook in the corner, 
he didn’t stir from the spot until the storm was over. Every once ina 
while he would clasp his hand to his side, or try to reach at his back as if 
something was eating a hole in him there; but that was all he did except 
shake. When the storm was over he was as limp as a rag, and Dr. Erick 
and Mr. Henn had to carry him upstairs.” 

is strange, very strange.” 

‘‘ Indeed it is, Mr. Sampson; indeed it is. But my opinion is settled 
now. It’s the Old Harry himself, and he thought judgment was going to 
be pronounced against him for coming to this earth and trying to beguile 
us poor sinners with his insinuating ways.” 

‘Tt is strange,” repeated Mr. Sampson to himself over and over again; 
but he advanced no explanation to the expectant woman beside him. 
‘* Come,” he said at last, ‘‘the mail is distributed;” and hurrying in ahead 
of her, he obtained his papers and letters and quickly slipped out on the 
sidewalk. 

One of his papers was postmarked Ashville. 

He did not want to see Mrs. Garmon or any one else until he had opened 
{t, and so he turned sharply around the corner, and then by cutting across 
a lot reached the street near his own door. Up in the library he threw 
himself into a chair, and tossing all the mail, except that one paper, upon 
the table, tore off the wrapper with a hasty pull that partly ripped the 
newspaper itself. and with almost feverish impatience scanned the columns 
of printed matter. 

‘* Ah,” he exclaimed, with a sigh neither of delight nor of despair, merely 
of relief to his pent-up thoughts, ‘‘it’s here.” And then he read once, 
twice, three times the following lines: 


A 8ap AFFLICTION, 


It is with great sorrow that we chronicle in this issue the sad affliction that 
has fallen upon the Dunbarton family. The news of the death of Mr. John 
Dunbarton in Switzerland reached Ashville only yesterday, and the sudden 
announcement at the home of the Dunbartons resulted most disastrously. 
The wife of our late honored citizen was so overcome that her brain was 
affected, and she now lies under the care of the physician, while the aged 
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mother of Mr. Dunbarton, under the force of the double calamity, ues 
dead instantly from her long-pending heart trouble. Mr. Dunbarton’s dea 
will cause a sad loss to the community. He was born in Ashville, and at the 
time of his decease was a little over fifty-one years of age. Mr. John Dun- 
barton— 


Mr. Sampson read no farther, for the rest was burned into his mind. It 
was that which had so impressed the little gathering at the hotel. 

“*¢The news of the death,’” Mr. Sampson repeated to himself. ‘‘ What 
does this mean? Dead! Alive! What is all this?” Again his eye pe- 
rused the passage before him. ‘‘ Ha!” he exclaimed, as the last sentence 
caught his renewed attention, ‘‘it’s a mistake. They had not heard from 
Dr. Erick. They only heard from other sources. From rumor, perhaps. 
No, it says ‘on the best of authority.’ But that might be—a case of mis- 
taken identity. Somebody else dead, his face mutilated, perhaps his body 
dressed in Dunbarton’s clothes, might be easily mistaken for Dunbarton 
himself. Great Heavens! perhaps this Dunbarton killed some one, and 
then to escape the penalty put his clothes on the victim and made it appear 
that he himself was the one killed. But no, no. Dr. Erick is a man of 
honor. He would have had nothing to do with such deception. Yet he 
may be complicated in the affair. How should that, though, explain the 
strange features about this man? And why should not Dr. Erick have 
er announced the death, so as to make it seem even more reliable ? 

t may have been that he did report it to the authorities, who informed 
the friends at Ashville, and that then he decamped with Dunbarton. A ter- 
rible crime may have resulted in changing this man’s whole nature. His 
terror and weakness last night in the storm! Can it be? It must be!” 

With rapid step Mr. Sampson paced up and down his library floor till the 
supper hour, and then, having hastily penned a note to Dr. Lovelace saying 
that he could not come that evening, he threw himself down on a lounge 
and lay there till bedtime, his face between his hands, and not amovement 
of his body showing that he was awake or even alive. 


CHAPTER X. 


A FEW SOCIAL CHATS, 


WHEN Mrs. Dashaway left her house on the fashionable avenue in the 
East End she seemed at first undetermined which way to go, toward 
Warden Street, a block away, or in the opposite direction toward Folsome 
Street, five blocks distant. For several minutes she stood irresolute, so 
irresolute indeed that her hesitation was apparent even to Arab Bob, just 
then passing with his kit, and had the lad not been in a rush at that mo- 
ment to catch the business that was awaiting him at the corner, in the 
shape of a pair of very dusty boots on the feet of a stately old gentleman, 
he would have stopped and tossed up his pocket-piece, his lucky penny, 
just to help the lady out. He told his chum, Nobby Ned, this fact when 
they met at the Bootblacks’ ‘‘ Exchange,” an hour later, to toast their 
heads and polish their heels, exposing the one set of extremes to the hot 
sun, and rubbing the other set up and down the sides of the old molasses 
hogshead that formed the headquarters of the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

The day was beautiful--bright and bracing, with a sky perfectly clear 
save for one solitary speck of white that floated upon the rich blue back- 
ground like a little wanderer lost in the wide expanse of his pleasure- 
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ground. The tiny cloud was so insignificant in size and so light in its 
snowy purity that Mrs. Dashaway saw nothing to fear from its presence; 


she could venture on a long walk, if desirable, without dread of approaching: 


storm. 

If Arab Bob had delayed in person to watch the lady he would have 
guessed from her close scrutiny of the heavens that this fact of a serene 
unthreatening sky led her to turn toward Folsome Street. Had his spirit 
been able to linger and to gain by its mysterious power a closer insight 
into the truth, it would have read in the thoughts of the young society 
leader a course of reasoning of the following order: ‘‘I suppose I ought to 
call on Nell Henderson, but she won’t appreciate it one bit. Of all the 
disagreeable girls in town she is the worst, and always has been. Such a 
fright, too. I declare I’m ashamed even to be seen with her on the street. 
Such abominable taste and such poor tailors as she has in making up her 
dresses. But I suppose I ought to call. And then her ball next month. 
Oh, yes, I must call.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Henderson, pee between the swivels of her 
window-blinds, was led to exclaim, for some reason which perhaps the 
spirit of Arab Bob might have discovered, ‘‘Oh dear! if there isn’t Jen 
Dashaway. Now I suppose I shall be bored for an hour with tiresome 
tales of her latest exploits and captures. Such a vain creature! and I’m 
sure she hasn’t much to boast of— Oh, yes, Mary, I’m at home. I'll see 
her, for perhaps she can tell me some of the news about the Dunbartons. 
I’m crazy to hear.”—‘‘ Why, Jenny Dashaway ! I’m so glad to see you.” 

‘*T couldn't stay away a day longer, Nelly.” 

How Bob’s spirit would have blushed, if spirits do blush, to hear these 
words with the full recollection of what it had heard in private a few min- 
utes before! Yet the two mortals seemed entirely unconscious of ever 
having had a thought different from that expressed by their words of 

ting. 

“i astounded would have been the spirit of the bootblack, unused to 
the culture and exalted emotions of higher circles, to have heard the fur- 
ther comments of the two young ladies; to have learned that Mrs. Dash- 
away was dying to know if her dear friend’s last ball-dress came from 
Worth’s, it was so elegant and in such taste; and to have further learned 
that Miss Henderson was in a similar precarious state until she should hear 
all about Jenny’s latest conquests, for these must be a host, since no one 
could resist her witchery ! 

If the spirit had kept its ears open (provided, of course, that spirits 
have ears; and such possession Bob would not have undertaken to deny, in 
which respect he was on a par, so far as actual knowledge was concerned, 
with the most eminent scholars of the land)—but allowing that the spirit 
possessed ears and kept them well opened, it would have heard further 
interesting conversation between these ladies of the East End. 

It would have heard Nelly inquire, in the most artless, innocent man- 
ner, if Jenny had been to the Dunbartons’ since Tuesday, and would have 
heard Jenny in reply say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I was there very early this morning to 
see if I could do anything for poor Mrs. Dunbarton.” 

‘* And how is she to-day ?” asked the other, in the most anxious of tones, 
showing how deeply she cared for the health of her friend’s friend. 

‘“*No better; not a bit better,” responded Jenny. ‘‘The shock was so 
sudden and so terrible that it completely unseated her reason, and there 
seems to be no indication of a return to her senses.” 

** And you were there when it all happened ?” 
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“Yes, I was right in the room. After poor Mrs. Dunbarton fell, Mr. 
Redmund rushed to her, and the first thing he did—wasn’t it queer, Nelly?— 
was to tear away that letter from her clenched hand and thrust it in his 

ket. It was so awfully strange.” 

‘¢T hear, too, that he refuses to show the letter to any one now.” 

‘*Yes, that’s true. I know it for a fact. He had to tell, of course, 
what shocked Mrs. Dunbarton so, but he ‘would not show the writing. 
Everybody guessed the truth, when she kept moaning and moaning, in that 
soft, touching voice of hers, that ‘John, John is dead.’ It was pitiful to 
hear her, Nelly.” 

‘* But why didn’t he tell her before what was in the letter? Everybody 
knows she had been worrying for weeks about her husband.” 

‘‘That was just the point, he said. Hedid not dare tell her, for fear of 
what really did happen when she learned the news. And then to think 
that the letter should get mixed up with an old bill and put in the wrong 
envelope, and finally come out in that fashion. It’s too bad. It spoilt 
our theatricals completely, for of course we can’t go on with ‘ The Suspected 
Lover’ now; and I had an elegant costume all made for my part.” 

“Tt’s a shame; but I suppose it can’t be helped. I’m so curious to know 
why he doesn’t show the letter.” 

‘* Nobody knows. All he would say was, that it was written to him in 
confidence by Dr. Erick; that it would be a breach of faith to show it; and, 
moreover, that it might work further injury." Now, what does he mean by 
that?” 

‘¢T’m sure I can’t imagine.” 

‘You don’t suppose—of course it couldn’t be--but then she only read 
a few lines before she fainted, and what there was on the rest of the sheet 
we don’t know.” 

‘*No, that’s so.” 

‘‘Tt might have been, you know, that the first part told of some acci- 
dent which they thought killed her husband, and the rest of it explained 
that he wasn’t killed. Dr. Erick never wrote very clearly, so pa used to 
say, and he might have made it seem at first as though it were really fatal.” 

‘‘Then why shouldn’t Mr. Redmund tell them that Mr. Dunbarton is 
alive ?” 

‘Oh dear me! I don’t know. That’s the strange part of it. Perhaps 
they are keeping him away for some pressing reason.” 

Business?” 

‘*Perhaps so.” 

‘‘Why, Jenny, do you think—” 

‘‘Oh no, I don’t think anything of the kind. Oh no, Nelly, of course 
not. Dear me, how late it is getting! I had no idea the time had passed 
so quickly. I really must be going. You will come around to-morrow, 
won't you? Can’t you? Well, the next day. Do come as soon as you 
can, that’s a dear. Good-by;” and Mrs. Dashaway was on her way home, 
thinking how nice it was to be over with that tiresome call. 

She had barely left the brown-stone steps, when Miss Henderson bpm 
down the same way to the sidewalk. The sky was still bright and blue, 
= i little wandering flake of white had swelled into a very perceptible 
cloud. 

Lucy Ravendown’s house was only around the corner. Perhaps she 
knew more about that letter. The proximity of residence and the possi- 
bility of knowledge were the causes of Nelly’s call on her friend, though 
Bob’s spirit, if it had been around, would have heard different causes 
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verbally expressed. Nelly did hope Lucy would come to the ball next 
month; and, by the way, did Lucy think Captain Arbuckle would come ? 
And speaking of Captain Arbuckle, what was the news from the Dun- 
bartons’ ? 

‘‘T don’t hear much,” sighed Lucy. ‘‘ Somehow they keep things aw- 
fully quiet there.” 

‘* You didn’t hear anything about Mr. Redmund’s having an object in 
keeping Mr. Dunbarton away ?” 

‘* Why, no; can it be possible! Now I come to think of it, if Dun- 
barton shouldn’t turn up, there might be a chance for Redmund to make a 
lot out of it.” 

he Nobody knows anything about their business except the two them- 
selves.” 

‘*No, not a soul. They have always professed to have the greatest con- 
fidence in each other and, so I’m told; always left even private matters in 
one another’s hands.” 

‘* And if—of course it isn’t likely—but if Dunbarton shouldn’t turn up 
again, Redmund could pull the wool over the family’s eyes and make a 
fortune out of it.” 

‘*But, dear me! he wouldn’t dare. Why, just think of it, Nelly: it 
would be hanging or the prison if found out.” 

‘* Well, I’ve heard—you won’t breathe a word of this, Lucy ?” 

‘*Oh no, not a word.” 

‘* Well, I’ve heard that some people think that Dr. Erick and Redmund 
could put their heads together and—but, dear me! I oughtn’t to say this. 
They could get rich out of it, though, couldn’t they ?” 

‘ ‘* And they do say that Dr. Erick and Mr. Redmund were always great 
riends.” 

‘* How sad it all is for Lily Dunbarton and her mother! I should think 
the sight of dear Mrs. Dunbarton would turn even aheart like Redmund’s.” 

‘*He never turned his heart to any woman. In fact, his heart’s noth- 
ing but a machine to keep his body going.” 

*““T know it; but he did seem to think she was a little better than most 
women.” 

‘¢ That’s true. The last few weeks he’s been there every day, and seemed 
to be doing a good deal to cheer up Mrs. Dunbarton.” 

‘¢ Perhaps he wasn’t disinterested.” 

‘‘He may have wanted to blind her to the truth.” 

‘Yes; or he may have—Mrs. Dunbarton is a real handsome woman 
still, Lucy.” 

‘*Oh, but he’s such a hater of women, Nelly! Don’t you know—” 

‘* He didn’t seem to hate Mrs. Dunbarton much, did he ?” 

‘¢ That’s so.” 

‘** And you know Mrs. Dunbarton has a lot of property in her own name ; 
and if she should marry again—” : 

‘*Oh, Nelly, it’s utterly impcssible.” 

‘Oh, of course it is; I was just thinking. But don’t you breathe a 
word of this, Lucy Ravendown, will you ?” 

‘* Why, no, Nelly, of course not. v Are you going ?” 


€ 
Yes, go now. Good-by. 


Curious how that little cloud had expanded during the passing half-hour. 
Even Bob, the bootblack, down at the ‘‘ Exchange, ” noted that at least a 
quarter of the great field of azure was now covered, not with white, 
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fleecy banks either, but with a darkened lining of suspicious tint. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness will be good to-morrow,” declared the natural philosopher, shifting 
his kit to the other shoulder so that he might the easier look inside and 
see whether his stock of blacking was sufficient for the coming run upon 
trade. ‘‘It’ll rain to-night, and the mud in the mornin’ ’ll have to be 
cleaned from a heap of boots.” 

Lucy Ravendown, however, did not gaze at the sky; she was in too 
much of a hurry to reach Miss Barron’s. 

‘* Miss Barron,” she exclaimed, almost breathless, as she burst into that 
lady’s room, ‘‘ have you heard the news ?” 

‘* Yes; isn’t it strange? What in the world should he leave town for ?”’ 

‘“*Leave town? Who?” 

‘““Why, Mr. Redmund. Wasn’t that what you meant ?”’ 

‘¢Gracious! has he gone? Has Mrs. Dunbarton gone with him ?” 

‘* Not that I know of. No, of course not. She hasn’t recovered her 

” 

‘¢ Where has he gone ?” 

‘* Nobody seems to know. There was an inquiry made for him to-day, 
and he was nowhere to be found. Hadn’t been seen at the house or the 
office or the club or anywhere.” 

‘* You don’t suppose he’s drowned himself ?”’ 

‘¢ What should he do that for ?” 

‘* Remorse.” 

‘*Remorse? What for?” 

‘‘ Why, I heard—don’t you mention this, for I promised not to tell— 
but I heard from good authority that he was the cause of John Dunbar- 
ton’s not coming back.” 

You don’t mean—” 

‘‘That’s what I heard. From good authority, too. And they intimate 
that he had it all planned with some one in the family, too. More’n likely 
he pretended all this time to hate women just to throw her husband off 
the scent, for everybody’ s noticed how attentive he’s been to her while his 
partner’s away.’ 

‘‘That’s so. And if Dunbarton is dead—” 

“Or kept away.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt of his death. The family sent telegrams to 
Switzerland and received official papers from there yesterday,—I heard it 
from Lily Dunbarton’s own lips,—giving the statement of physicians and 
the town authorities who had examined the body; they said he died on 
the mountain. So there cannot be the slightest doubt on that score.” 

‘* Then it’s murder, Helen Barron.” 

‘¢That’s just what it is; and flight—” 

‘¢ Or suicide.” 

‘*My gracious !” 

*¢ Awful, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘T’m going to see Hal Rickaby’s sister. She'll know all about it, for 
Hal is a great friend of Captain Arbuckle. You wait here, Lucy, and Ill 
be back in ten minutes.” 

How rapidly that storm-cloud had spread! The whole sky was covered, 
and Miss Barron, as she hurried along, cast many an apprehensive glance at 
the dark, lowering mass. 

No, Miss Rickaby hadn’t heard Hal say a word about it ; wasn’t it pro- 
voking. Just like those men; never tell anything; think a girl can’t keep 
a secret if it’s told them. No, really, he hadn’t said a word, even confi- 
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dentially; if he had she would surely be glad to tell such a dear friend as 
Miss Barron. But what had Miss Barron heard ? 

Why, she had heard—but Miss Rickaby must not whisper it anywhere— 
she had heard from the best of sources that Redmund had arranged with 
Dr. Erick to poison Dunbarton and share the fortune that was to be taken 
from the dead man’s estate, and that Redmund had tried first to induce 
Mrs. Dunbarton to elope with him, and failing in that, had purposely ar- 
ranged that she should see the letter from Erick—the wretch surmising 
what its effect would be. Now, fearing exposure, he had undoubtedly 
taken all the property he could lay his hands on, and had run away to 
some foreign country. Everything was on the very best of authority. 

What a tremendous peal of thunder! The whole earth seemed shaken. 
Down came the rain in bucketfuls, while the deep, heavy clouds threw 
fearful darkness over the entire place. The storm had broken and was 
full upon the people of Ashville. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AFTER RALPH REDMUND. 

‘¢ Tom, is this true ?” 

** About Redmund ?” 

Yes. ” 

‘* There’s no doubt he has left the city. By George! it’s strange.” As he 
spoke, Captain Tom Arbuckle twisted his curling mustache with such a 
fierce twinge that had not Hal Rickaby been very familiar with this habit 
of his friend he would have thought the impetuous Captain contemplated 
tearing out the facial ornament by the roots. 

‘¢ But what's all this yarn I heard from my sister about embezzlement 
and murder, and the Lord knows what ?” 

‘*T don’t know. The same story has reached my ears. I suppose it’s 
town talk now.” 

‘*But you don’t believe—” 

‘* Hang it, Hal, what is a fellow to believe? I thought Redmund the 
soul of honor, but here’s all this mystery about Dunbarton’s death—” 

‘*There’s no doubt, then, that he’s dead ?” 

‘*Oh, no. Those papers from Switzerland are official; no chance of an 
error. And now here’s Redmund’s queer action about the letter, and his 
flight.” 

‘‘When did he leave ?” 

‘No one can say exactly. All at once they discovered he was missing. 
There’s one thing dead certain, Hal: Redmund holds the key to this 
mystery, whatever itis. _Redmund’s the only man I know of who does hold 
it, and, by George! I’m going to have it from him !” 

The mustache fairly writhed under the terrific twisting it received. 
Captain Arbuckle was in earnest. 

‘* What’s your first move ?” 

“To hunt him up. If I can only find where he has gone, there’ll be a 
clue in that. Come with me, will you? I may want your help.” 

‘* Where to first ?” 

‘* His office.” 

But there was little information to be gained at the office. Mr. Redmund 
had told the cashier he was going away, didn’t say where; should be gone 
some time, didn’t say how long; important business, didn’t say what. 
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At the house even less was known about the departure. Old John, 
while passing through the entry, had noticed that the door to Mr. Red- 
mund’s room was open. Going forward to close it, he discovered his master 
hurriedly changing his clothes, doffing his working suit to put on another. 
He had evidently been in such haste that he neglected to close the door, 
and even failed to note John’s appearance‘on the threshold. John was 
sure he had never seen his master in such arush before. He fairly jumped 
into his clothes, and was so hasty that in tearing the vest off the back of 
the chair he knocked his watch out of the pocket, and away it flew across 
the room, falling on the grate with a crash that broke crystal, face, and 
works, so that it was completely ruined. 

What time was this? 

John really couldn’t tell. It was some time in the afternoon, but he had 
been asleep before his master came in, and he went to walk immediately 
afterwards, so that he couldn’t say exactly the hour. It might have been 
three o’clock, or it might have been half-past; or perhaps it was four, or 
half-past. He wouldn’t be willing to swear. It was in the afternoon, 
though; of that he was certain. 

‘Show me his room,” commanded the Captain; ‘‘I’m going to in- 
vestigate.” 

If John had wanted to object it would have been useless, for Arbuckle, 
in his impatience, pushed aside the old man, and was up the stairs, two 
steps at a time, before even a remonstrance could reach him. 

The room bore every indication of hurried departure: a chair overturned, 
the wardrobe doors open, collar and cuffs on the bureau, coat and vest on 
the floor, and there by the grate the ruined watch. 

‘¢There’s no doubt about it,” said Hal Rickaby, who had followed his 
friend faithfully, though at the expense of a great deal of breath and 
energy for a youth of his indolent nature. ‘‘He’s gone, and gone sudden. 
Probably wanted to catch a train.” 

‘Yes, but what train ?” 

‘‘That’s the conundrum. He might have gone by the Eastern, or the 
Central Aspinham, or the Grand Trunk. There’s no telling.” 

‘¢ Hold on,” cried Tom, holding the broken watch in his hand; ‘‘ John, 
have you a daily paper ?” 

‘*There’s one on the table there, sir,” called out a respectful but shaky 
voice from the hallway. Such an invasion of his master’s private apart- 
ments, together with the effort of climbing the long stairs, had nearly 
taken away the breath of the old man. 

With the watch in one hand and the paper in the other, Arbuckle quickly 
came to a decision. 

‘‘This watch,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ stopped at exactly 4.10. The first train, 
outside of the locals, that leaves Ashville after that time is the 4.19 for 
Lonsdale. Not another through train on any road leaves until 5 o’clock. 
If Redmund was in such a rush, it was to catch the 4.19. Hal, he started 
on the Grand Trunk. Come along.” 

Before Hal knew it he was in a cab and bowling away to the depot. 
Such a searching investigation as Tom carried on there! He asked the 
ticket-agent, the baggage-man, the depot-master, the package-mistress, the 
train-despatcher, and even the sweeping-boy, if they remembered seeing a 
—_ of Redmund’s description take the 4.19 train. Not one had seen 


“Disguise,” suggested Hal. 
‘*No, he wouldn’t have time for that. He must have jumped on board 
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the last minute, and so passed unnoticed. I’m going to Lonsdale, 
Hal. You tell the Dunbartons. If anything's discovered, I'll wire 


” 
you. 

The through train to Lonsdale was a fast express, stopping only at two 
stations, so that Arbuckle had no necessity for making inquiries until he 
reached the first way station, Hammon. No trace of Redmund there. It 
was the restaurant station where every traveller took supper, but not a 
waiter or official remembered seeing the ‘‘ tall, heavy-built man, with dark 


hair and full beard.” Nor was the investigation at Chelmton more satis- 
factory. Evidently, Redmund, if he had taken the Grand Trunk route, 
had not left the cars, even to lunch. 

It was with a feeling almost of despair that Captain Arbuckle stepped to 
the platform at Lonsdale. He had not found a single clue to the man, and 
there he was, at night, in that great seaport town without the slightest 
thread to guide him, and with the doubt of Redmund’s even having come 
to the place. No one at the depot seemed to remember the tall, heavy- 
built man. 

‘We see so many,” apologetically explained the depot-master, ‘‘ that 
we can’t remember, you know.” 

. A boy was sweeping the floor in the gentlemen’s room, the semi-weekly 

cleaning of the depot. No, he hadn’t seen nobody like that ; perhaps he 
might ha’ come, but there wa’n’t no tellin’. And as the boy spoke he 
leaned over to push a refractory wet slip of paper, a bit of an envelope 
that had received its proper attention with sawdust and water, but now 
obstinately refused to seek its rightful place in the old dustpan. ‘ What 
was his’ns name ?” 

Redmund.” 

Mund,’ ‘Mund’? Redmund ?” 

Yes, he came from Ashville.” 


‘* Look a-here, mister, what’s this?” The eyes of the lad were fixed in- 
tently on the torn fragment of the envelope. He had noted the half ad- 


dress that remained, and now Arbuckle, too, read the characters. The 
right half of the envelope was there, and on it the broken word ‘‘ mund,” 
with ‘‘ hville’”’ directly below. 

‘* He’s been here,”’ triumphantly exclaimed the Captain. ‘‘ He stop 
to read a letter here in the station, and tore up the note afterwards. I’ve 
got him now.” 


‘* And what does I get?” grinned the little fellow with brush and pan. 

He had his reward, and a large one too, for the Captain was highly elated. 
Good luck was with him. 

‘‘To the hotels,” he called out to the hackman. 

What hotel ?” 

All of them. And lively, too.” 

The driver looked as if he thought the insane asylum was the proper 
direction for such a man, giving that order at such a time of night ; but he 
said nothing more. Whipping his horses to a run, Jehu soon drove up 
before the Central House. 

‘* Wait a moment.” 

No, no clue there. ; 

The Grand Hotel, the Albemarle, and the Occident were tried, all withow 
success. But at the next house, the Richland, Arbuckle tracked his man. 
The clerk remembered him at the messenger-desk, sending off a boy. The 
boy was on duty this evening, and a silver piece so refreshed his memo’ 
that he recollected the ‘‘tall, heavy-built man with dark hair and full 
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beard,” sending him with a sealed note to the office of the French Steam- 
boat Company. 

The next morning Arbuckle was at the wharf. He had now no further 
doubt of Redmund’s criminality, and suspected that he had taken the boat 
to Marseilles, from which city he would proceed by rail to Switzerland, and 
there join his confederate, Erick. The hope now was that a hint of 
Erick’s hiding-place might be gained. 

The final destination, however, of the passenger asked after could not be 
given bythe steamboat men. They remembered his sending a note request- 
ing them to reserve a state-room for the next boat, and they remembered his 
coming to the office the following morning to buy his ticket. Further than 
that they could not say, except indeed that he spent some ten minutes or so 
looking over the European Railroad Guide that the agent had loaned him. 

Would the agent let his questioner look at the Guide ? 

Certainly ; but it was a complicated affair, covering all the roads of the 
Continent. 

Without hesitation Arbuckle turned to the time-tables of the railways 
leading from Marseilles to Switzerland. He had little hope of finding in 
the dreary list of stations and figures any help for his search ; but again 
the Goddess of Good Luck smiled upon him. 

Some one had tried to trace out a certain train from Marseilles, and had 
drawn his pencil from the head of the column through the under-figures 
until it stopped at Altoff, Switzerland. 

‘Was this book marked when you loaned it to the gentleman ?” 

‘Oh no, sir; it was a new Guide just out that day.” 

‘¢ And no one has had it since ?” 

‘No one except myself. We put another out there for public use.” 

Arbuckle had run his man to ground. Altoff was his destination. Al- 
toff, Altoff. 


Strange, how familiar the name sounded! Where had he heard it? 


Altoff, Altoff. He had never been in Switzerland, and had never known 
there was such a town in that country. But yet—Altoff, Altoff. It kept 
ringing in his ears. Even when he took the cars to return to Ashville 
there was still that curious, dim familiarity with the name pervading his 
mind. Altoff. It was very queer. 

‘You'll have to change cars at the junction to get to Altoff.” 

Arbuckle dropped his paper and almost leaped from his seat at the sound 
of these words. 

They were not directed to him. The conductor was talking to an elderly 
gentleman in front—a broad-shouldered, fine-appearing man with a strong, 
noble head. 

Altoff. With a sudden jolt of the memory, the familiarity of the name 
was explained. Altoff was the little hamlet that lay on the branch road 
of the Grand Trunk. Arbuckle remembered he had been there once 
when a boy, and had been told then that the village was named by some 
Swiss settlers after their old home.- It was such an out-of-the-way place 
that he had never paid it a second visit, and indeed had scarcely ever 
heard the town mentioned. 

But what had that to do with his search? It was for Altoff, Switzer- 
land, that Redmund had started ; there could be no doubt of that. But 
had Redmund made a mistake ? 

Strange how this idea continued to haunt Arbuckle. He reasoned it 
all out, then declared his surmises foolish, and then reasoned it out again 
Erick might have written his confidant about Dunbarton, and then have 
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added that he should start for Altoff, neglecting to mention which Altoff, 
perhaps forgetful in his hurry, or else omitting it, as a precautionary safe- 
guard if the letter miscarried, or else supposing Redmund would know it 
was the nearest Altoff that was referred to. 

Arbuckle seemed impelled to this thought, strive as he would to regard 
it as absurd. Finally, yielding to his impulses, he advanced to the stranger 
from Altoff, and taking the empty seat at his side, started a conversation. 
The stranger proved to be a very agreeable companion, and the two were 
quickly on the best of terms. 

His name was Sampson, so the gentleman from Altoff said, and he had 
been away on business for a couple of days; was just returning home. 
Yes, Altoff was a pretty place. He had lived there all his life, and was 
proud of the town. Quiet, but very comfortable. Strangers didn’t take 
to the place very well, and seldom stayed there long—too dull for them. 
He knew of only two who had spent more than a week there, and they 
were odd sticks. He hadn’t been able to make them out. One was a doc- 
tor, and the other was a man named Dunbarton. 

‘*Dunbarton !” Captain Arbuckle turned so sharply toward the genial 
Mr. Sampson, and gazed so wildly at him, that for an instant the worthy 
gentleman thought he had a maniac to deal with. ‘‘ Dunbarton !” repeated 
Arbuckle; ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, you don’t mean to say Dunbarton is there ? 
John Dunbarton of Ashville ?” 

‘¢Tt’s John Dunbarton, and I should have said John Dunbarton-of-Ash- 
ville, but for reports of John Dunbarton-of-Ashville’s death..” Mr. Samp- 
son still kept a wary eye on his companion. He wasn’t sure as yet whether 
he was not an escaped madman. 

‘¢ What kind of a looking man is he? How oldis he? Is healone? Is 
Dr. Erick with him? Is he held prisoner? Is he alive ?” 

Mr. Sampson took a long breath, a necessary precaution if he was going 
to undertake to answer all these questions at once. As the simplest way 
he began with the last. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ he is alive, and Dr. Erick is 
with him, and, so far as I can judge, neither one is a prisoner of the other, 
though beyond that I wouldn’t undertake to say, for it’s the oddest case of 
friendship I ever heard of, with one man devoted to the other, and that 
other maligning and cheating his boon companion.” 

The story of the two strangers was rehearsed to Arbuckle, and then the 
Captain, seeing that in Mr. Sampson he had found an honest, sensible man, 
who could be trusted, told the whole story of the disappearance of Dun- 
barton and the results. 

‘*Tt is very evident the parties are the same,” said Mr. Sampson; ‘‘ but yet 
your description of Dunbarton’s characteristics wofully differs from my 
opinion of his disposition. If these were the days of the magicians and 
fairies instead of the most advanced era of science, I should have said the 
man was bewitched.” 

‘‘Mr. Sampson, we must settle this matter. I shall bring Mrs. Dunbar- 
ton and Lily Dunbarton to Altoff at once and confront the man with his 
wife and daughter. That’s the only way to solve the problem.” 

‘*Do so, Captain; it’s the best move. Let me offer you the hospitalities 
of my house. The accommodations at the hotel are shabby, and without 
doubt it would be more agreeable to the ladies to meet Dunbarton in pri- 
vate than at a public house.” 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Sampson, and I heartily thank you. We will 
rome avail ourselves of the offer. You may expect us in Altoff this even- 
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“Then I will meet you at the depot with the carriage.” 

‘¢Thank you.” 

The train was already slacking up at the junction, and with a hearty 
pressure of the hand the two men parted. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ALICE LOVELACE. 


ALIcE LOVELACE tore up the brief note she had written and began again. 
But that proved as unsatisfactory as the other, and its pieces also fluttered 
into the basket at the side of her dainty little escritoire. A third trial was 
about to be consigned to the same tomb, but on the very point the writer 
hesitated. She held the small scented note firmly in her left hand, while 
the finger and thumb of her right hand now tightened its grip upon the 
upper corner and then, relaxing, glided down the edge, only once more to 
tighten and relax. 

‘¢ What is the use?” she said at last, striving to shake off the depression 
that in spite of all would gather around her; ‘‘I must write the letter, and 
what matters it how the words run?” She leaned her head heavily on her 
= and read the note through again as it lay there on the table before 

e 


‘* Aleck”—so the letter began simply ; ‘‘ Aleck.” 

‘* AtEcK: I could not speak to you of this. I must write. Circum- 
stances have occurred to change our relations, and I cannot feel toward 
you as I once thought I did. It would be unworthy in me to conceal this 
from you, and it is better that you should know it now. Of course you 
will not wish an engagement under such circumstances to continue, but 
friendship will always exist between us. ALICE.” 

et will give it to father to read, and he shall carry it to Aleck,” she 
said to herself, and then once more let tumultuous thoughts take full sway 
in her mind. 

Why should she not break the engagement? It was only acting a lie to 
keep it up. She knew now that she did not love Aleck, that she did love 
John Dunbarton; and, more than that, he, the man who now so completely 
held her heart, had declared his love to her. What mattered it if rumors 
had come to her ears of strange proceedings on her lover’s part? He de- 
nied them, and she believed him. Village gossips would talk, and espe- 
cially regarding a stranger whose manners and bearing were so eminently 
above their own. She had never found him otherwise than courtly, 

acious, and most honorable and fascinating in every respect. And he 
loved her. That in itself was sufficient to ward off all calumny. For she 
loved him. 

It seemed as if Nature rejoiced to see her happiness. Outside the win- 
dow the birds were singing as merrily as though a festival of song were to 
be inaugurated to continue from that time on forever. The little red 
squirrel chirped with a gleeful bark on the antique stone fence, and every- 
thing, animate and inanimate, appeared to be in the happiest of moods. 
Even the old town-bell at that moment rang out merrily, to announce in 
its ancient custom the hour of work; but to Alice it sounded like the be- 
ginning of the wedding chime. Within her little room all things took on 
the bright glow of the cheerful, happy sun. 
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A few hours later there was a different picture in that old homestead. 
Without, nothing was altered; the birds sang, the squirrel chirped, and the 
sky and earth were as bright as ever; but within there was an unmistakable 
air of oppression and sorrow. 

Mr. Sampson felt it instinctively the moment he crossed the threshold, 
when stopping at the house of his friend, on his way from the depot. Even 
before he heard the softened footsteps and the whispered tones of the 
women-folks, and from the sitting-room caught the muffled sobs of an old 
man’s voice, he knew that something had happened. That light that 
always cheered the Lovelace house had darkened into deepest gloom. 

He hurried toward the sitting-room. In the big easy-chair where so 
often he had seen the good doctor resting after a hard day’s work, with 
Alice bending over him smoothing out the wrinkles of care and weariness 
that then marked his face, though unfelt indeed under the sunny happiness 
of his dear home—in the self-same chair the old doctor now was sitting, 
and though the wrinkles were even deeper than ever, and though the eyes 
were suffused with tears and the head was fairly bowed to the high arm-- 
sides, yet no Alice was by to comfort him. 

Sampson divined at once, with his quick understanding, that the blow 
long feared by him had at last fallen, in some way, he knew not exactly 
how. Crossing the room quickly, he silently grasped his old friend’s hand. 

The doctor started, and then, seeing who it was, dropped his head still 
lower, while his whole body shook with convulsive sobs. But he tight- 
ened the grasp of his friend as though the thought that he was always true 
to him, always could be relied upon in time of affliction, was a consolation 
in that hour. 

‘Tt is Alice?” questioned Mr. Sampson after a few minutes. He could 
not trust his own voice at first, and even then it sounded strange in his 
ears, rough and unnatural. 

The bowed head slowly nodded, and the brown, horny hand trembled 
even under the reassuring pressure of the comforting hand. 

Together they sat in silence. Nothing was heard save the solemn tick- 
ing of the old clock by the mantel, and the deep breathing of the pet setter, 
who, with a dog’s almost human instinct, had felt that something was 
wrong, and had crawled to his master’s side to thrust his cold nose under 
the palm that rested beneath the doctor’s head. 

The gloom of twilight had commenced to drive away the cheer of day, 
and everything in the dark room was beginning to assume a dim, far-off 
appearance—or was it the mist in the old friend’s eye ? 

At last with a twitching shudder, a setting of the lips against the teeth, 
and a steadying of the body by a firmer hold upon his friend, the pros- 
trated man narrated to his boon companion the incidents that in one brief 
day had wrecked his life; worse than that, had wrecked the life of the only 
being for whom he cared to live. The words came in disjointed phrases, 
and on occasions fairly lost themselves in the huskiness of the grief-filled 
voice; but Sampson managed to make out the tale. 

Alice had shown the letter to her father. The astonished man at first 
could not, would not, receive its full import. But when he realized that 
her heart was in her action, he could do nothing but be resigned to her de- 
sire. She loved this stranger. That was enough. She should be happy, if 
happiness could ever come from that love. 

He sent for Mr. Dunbarton, requesting him, in a few formal lines, to 
eall at once. He came, alone. At the gate the father met him and, 
though with foreboding, extended the hand of welcome and led him into 
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the parlor. Then calling Alice to the room, he bade the blushing girl get 
from his desk the letter she had written. 

He showed it to Dunbarton, that he might read it. Then he said, ‘‘ My 
daughter, sir, tells me that she loves you.” 

‘¢Tndeed ?” was the only response of this enigmatical man. 

‘¢She says, sir, that you have spoken to her of love.” 

Indeed ?” the man repeated. 

“Sir,” the old doctor continued, ‘‘ I had chosen Aleck for her. I had 
thought they loved each other, but-—I see I was mistaken, and it is not for 
me to stand in the way of my daughter’s happiness. If you and she love 
one another, and if you are free to marry her, I have nothing further to 
say, except, of course, that I desire, for her sake, a better knowledge of 
your past—you will excuse me for asking it. This is an important matter 
for her, and for me too.” 

Dunbarton had risen as the father spoke, and when he finished stood 
looking out of the window. He turned at the last word and said, ‘‘ Really, 
sir, there is no need of my boring you with my past history. There is 
nothing between your daughter and myself that calls for such an unfolding 
of buried facts.” 

‘‘You are wrong,” said Alice’s father; ‘‘ these facts must be disclosed be- 
fore I can trust my daughter to your hands.” 

‘*T do not ask you to trust her to my hands.” 

You ask her as your wife.” 

‘‘You are in error. I do not.” 

The hard words were uttered as though cut in the sharpest crystal. The 
doctor rose from his chair and, with one arm around his daughter, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You told this girl you loved her.” 

“You are again mistaken. I never told her that.” Neither loud nor 
soft, but in a calm, easy tone the declaration was made, and with an air of 
perfect unconcern, changing, however, as the speaker proceeded, to one of 
almost fiendish pleasure. ‘‘ Your daughter, sir, may have loved me. I do 
not deny that. In fact, I know she does. But I care no more for her than 
I do for that rug under her feet. She is a thing of indifference to me, and 
always has been. From the first I have regarded her as a mere pretty lit- 
tle puppet with whom I might trifle as I would with a favorite dog. She 
is absolutely nothing to me, and never can be anything.” 

The old doctor could go no farther in his story to Sampson. He broke 
down completely, only managing to gasp out between his heartrending 
moans, ‘‘Alice—she—she is upstairs—fever—-brain—hopeless. Oh, my God, 
my God!” 

From the others in the house Sampson learned the rest. The father, in 
his sudden passion, had laid hands on the man before him, and the latter, 
dashing his strong arm full at the old man’s face, had knocked him sense- 
less to the floor. Then, thrusting aside the clinging, fainting form of Alice 
with a push that threw her against the iron edge of the fireplace, he had 
left the house and, stopping at the gate to light a cigar, had sauntcred 
carelessly towards the hotel, where, as was afterwards learned, he enter- 
be the guests in his brightest manner until the time for dinner ar- 
Tived. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


To carry out the arrangement between Captain Arbuckle and Mr. Samp- 
son required rapid work, but under the Captain’s energetic direction the ap- 
pointment was kept, so that precisely at 7.30 P.M., the schedule time, the 
three travellers alighted at the little station in Altoff. Mr. Sampson was 
on the watch for them, and in a few moments they were being driven tow- 
ards his house. 

Mrs. Dunbarton, weak and weary in body and mind, required constant 
close attention, but, as her physician said, was best off under the care of her 
faithful daughter; though she was still wandering in mind, she was per- 
fectly mild and easy to be nursed. 

While the two ladies, guided by the housekeeper, were inspecting their 
apartments, Mr. Sampson in the library was telling Arbuckle of the sad 
affair at the Lovelace house and Dunbarton’s connection with the same. 

‘¢Incomprehensible!” was all the young man could say. 

“It is fearful!” exclaimed Mr. Sampson. ‘The life of that family is ex- 
tinct. And poor Aleck! He has been away all to-day, and has heard noth- 
ing of the news. When he returns to-morrow—God help him.” 

“*Do you think we had better see Dunbarton to-night ?” 

‘*No, I should advise waiting until to-morrow. The young lady is evi- 
dently much excited just now by the sudden news, while the journey must 
of course have tired both of them.” 

‘*You are right. As it is, I am almost afraid of the strain on the nerves 
of Lily. It required all her strength not to give way when I told her that 
her father was still alive. She has had much to bear.” 

‘¢ And bears it well. She isa noble girl, Captain Arbuckle; I can see 
that at a glance. But how does Mrs. Dunbarton ?” 

No A the young still in her 
thoughts and incapable of recognizing any of us. She keeps repeatin 
over again, ‘Dead, dead; John is dead,’ in such a pitiful 

‘* And she doesn’t know her daughter ?” 

‘‘No. She is more docile under her hands than with any one else, but 
shows not the slightest glimmer of recognition.” 

‘* Poor lady ! poor lady !” 

The old clock in the corner seemed to take up the words, and as the two 
men sat there in silence they heard, as plainly as they heard their own 
breathing,—and that in the grim stillness sounded loud enough, Heaven 
knows,—the regular refrain, as the pendulum swung to and fro, ‘‘ Poor 
lady, r lady; poor lady, poor lady.” How long they would have re- 
mained there listening no one can tell, though it would have been till late 
hours certainly, so intent were they in their thoughts, had not a sharp 
knock at the door, followed by the sudden entrance of the housekeeper, 
disturbed them. 

‘* What is it, Nancy?” inquired Sampson, looking up, at the noise. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s somebody prowling around the house, and 
I’m afraid of him.” 

‘* Prowling around the house?” 

‘Yes, sir. That is, I mean outside the house. Just as I was coming in 
from the barn I heard a step back of the old elms, and when I looked that 
way I saw the shadow of a man just disappearing. I was frightened,—for 
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nobody ever comes to the house at this time of night except by the front 
yard,—and when I got into the kitchen I turned out the light and sat at the 
window watching. Then I saw the same figure glide around the shed and 
come up close to the ell, where it halted for a minute, then turned and was 
lost in the orchard. I’m afraid of it, Mr. Sampson. You know there’ve 
been tramps around the town several times lately, and if this fellow should 
get into the house, the Lord knows what he wouldrt do.” 

‘* We'll investigate this, Nancy. Captain, will you come with me?” 

Certainly.” 

Noiselessly sliding the bolt of the back door, the two men slipped out 
into the yard and cautiously made their way, behind the trees that bor- 
dered the walks, from fence to fence. Not a soul was to be seen. 

‘Nancy was frightened at her own shadow,” declared Sampson ; adding 
with contradictory import, ‘‘She’s a sensible woman, though. I don’t 
think she’d picture up bugbears without reason.” 

They passed to the front yard and circled around the street border. No 
one to be seen. Just then a heavy step was heard coming down the road, 
and a moment later the huge form of a stalwart six-footer loomed into 
view. 

‘‘Who’s there?’ demanded Arbuckle, stepping directly in front of the 
iant. 

WK Hold on, Captain,” called out Sampson, leaning forward to catch a 

better glimpse of the stranger. ‘‘If I’m not mistaken, this is Neighbor 

Robbins.” 

‘You're right there, Sampson. It’s Robbins, sure,” answered the new- 
comer. ‘‘ What are you out herefor? Ain’t playing highwayman, I hope;” 
and a terrific rumbling and gurgling testified that the big farmer was in- 
dulging in a slight laugh at his own humorous suggestion. 

‘*No, hardly that. We were looking around the house before locking 
up. ns is Captain Arbuckle, Robbins. Mr. Robbins, Captain, our next 
neighbor.” 

“ Oh, yes, I heard of the Cap’n down to the hotel.” 

‘Indeed ?” exclaimed the young soldier, surprised to learn that his 
fame had spread even to this remote little village. 

‘“Yes. Someone from the depot said he heard a speaking to you 
when you came with two women-folks. He didn’t know who they was. 
Relatives, Sampson ?” 

‘‘No, visitors. Friends of Captain Arbuckle, down on a visit.” 

“‘Oh, yes, I thought likely. That’s what I told the folks at the hotel. 
That queer cuss, though—you know who I mean—” 

‘*Dunbarton ?” ; 

“Him. He said, more’n likely they was professional thieves as was 
going to make some raids down here, pretending to be book-agents or 
something of the sort. Lord! did you ever hear such bosh? Just like 
that fellow—always trying to run down somebody. We just guffawed 
right out, but he stuck to it. Said he heard of Cap’n Arbuckle—and he 
wa’n't very complimentary either, Cap’n. Lord bless you ! don’t you mind 
it, though. Nobody believes him. He’ll lie as fast as he can talk. - 
night, Sampson.” 

‘*Good-night, Robbins.” 

_“T suppose that the women-folks room in the ell, Sampson, by the 
light there. Ain’t seen that room lit for a long while.” 

“Yes. We don’t use it often. Good-night.” 

**Good-night.” 
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The farmer’s loud voice sounded extraordinarily stentorian in the still 
— air. Anybody within the radius of a mile would have heard him 

king. 

‘*He’s a rough fellow,” explained Sampson, ‘‘ but good-hearted, as the 
world goes. Come, we may as well go in. There’s nobody out here, 
Probably it was some neighbor cutting across lots so as to get home 
quicker.” 

All unconscious of the precautionary reconnoitring of the men, the two 
occupants of the ell chamber prepared to retire for the night. Try as she 
might, Lily could scarcely refrain from tears as she thought of all the 
afflictions of the past few days ; and yet mingled with this desire to weep 
for sorrow there was the hope of the coming day when she should meet 
her father, as Arbuckle had promised, alive and well. 

If only her dear mother could recover her mind! There she stood at 
the open window—for the lights were out now, and the poor, mentally- 
stricken woman, restless with the heat, had sought a breath of fresh air— 
there she stood, with all her physical faculties awake as ever, yet asleep in 
memory and in reason. 

Lily, in the old chair at the head of the bed, rocked patiently but quietly, 
waiting for her mother to decide upon retiring. How happy the young 
girl might be if only her father and mother of old were back! Those 
words of Captain Arbuckle, uttered in the little parlor on a certain event- 


* ful evening—what joy they had carried to her heart! How well she re- 


membered the young officer’s timidity, his hesitation, his lack of words, 
and his final almost desperate plunge at the very heart of his subject. 
Had it been any one else she would have smiled ; but with him—why, she 
had so much pity for his confusion that she would have interrupted him, 
when half way through his stammering, to answer ‘‘ Yes,” had not her 
maidenly modesty restrained her. Of course she knew what he was 
going to say. How foolish of him not to see that she understood perfectly 
without such an elaborate explanation! But the ‘‘ Yes” had come at the 
proper time, and if the awful calamity had not fallen upon the family they 
would now be setting the date of the wedding. 

What was that? Oh, a street light turned up, thought the girl. No, 
they had no street lights in that little town. It was certainly a sudden 
flash. Lightning? Impossible! too near for that. Another, even brighter. 
yon started to her feet, for the glare then had illumined the entire win- 

ow. 

The daughter hastened to her mother’s side, and at that moment a third 
still larger blaze darted up from the ground below, lighting the whole sid 
of the ell and disclosing in clear outline the figure and face of a man just 
rising with the kindling brand. 

‘‘ John! John! My husband!” The shriek resounded in double echo 
through the great square room. Staggering backward, the wife of John 
Dunbarton caught for support at the form of her daughter, and then 
throwing both arms around the neck of the girl, cried with mingled hys- 
ee and moans, ‘Oh, Lily, Lily, it was your father. live! 

ive 

The sudden shock, the counterpart of that which caused the loss of rea- 
— brought back memory, and with it all the former powers of the 
mind. 

But there was no time for delay. Already the flames were crawling up 
the outer wall, and to save the house action must be prompt. Half carry- 
ing her mother in her arms, Lily, with frantic strength born of necessity, 
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erg her way to the hall, and with loud cries for help alarmed the house- 
old. 

For a few minutes all was confusion; a flashing of lights, a flutter of 
white, and a bewildering series of questions. Then the young officer took 
the lead. Tom, the house-boy, was ordered to rouse the neighbors. Hoss- 
man was set at work bringing water from the well, while Nancy passed the 
pails to Sampson. Arbuckle himself mounted.a ladder and worked like a 
veteran fireman in the very teeth of the fiery monarch. 

The bell in the town hall rolled out its ponderous summons; lights 
appeared in the various houses of the village, at first slowly, one by one, 
and then rapidly, by entire streets; windows flew up as questions were 
asked, and doors flew open as the interrogators responded to the answer 
that ‘‘ Sampson was afire;” the old hand-tubs came lumbering down the 
road, drew up with a snap in froné of the house, and then at last the 
streams of water were flooding the fire. 

In the very thickest of the smoke, Chief-Engineer Robbins’s huge form 
towered aloft, his great arm wielding the axe with telling effect, while his 
hoarse shouts directed the firemen and the citizens. ‘‘Turn on No. 1 
there,” shouted the brawny chief. ‘‘ Let her go now, No. 2. Don’t smash 
that marble, Tom Jones. What are you doing, you ignoramus? Marble 
won’t burn. Here, throw that mattress out of the window. Blamed fool! 
Goin’ to lug it downstairs and block everybody comin’ up. Bring your 
hose in here, men, right in here. Let alone o’ that bed, Sam Austin; the 
fire won’t get in there. Here, 7° fellows, give me a hand here. There 
you go. Look out below;” and down fell a great, half-burned timber at 
which Robbins had been hacking all the time he gave the orders that led 
the firemen to the proper place for duty, and stopped the confused towns- 
people from completely wrecking the household furniture. 

It did seem as though every one was possessed to rip up and break 
things; so Nancy declared after the fire was subdued. They went even to 
the kitchen, in the corner of the house farthest from the fire, to attempt 
the removal of the range, and when that proved too big a task, busied them- 
selves saving the funnel, and the iron pans and kettles. They threw half 
a dozen pictures and vases out of the windows, and would have thrown 
more if the angry voice of Engineer Robbins hadn’t ordered them to 
‘*Stand back there, and let them things alone.” And as for the worth- 
less stuff, the old papers and rag-bags, how carefully those excited men 
bore those articles down the stairs and deposited all on the top of the fancy 
parlor table that had been removed to the yard, till the weight of a cham- 
ber stove on the heap broke the table, and precipitated everything into the 
pond = muddy water that flowed back from the house, flooding the 
grounds. 

But at last, in spite of the efforts of the crowd, whose blundering ways 
and continual crowding hindered every step of the firemen, the blaze 
was subdued, and, to Engineer Robbins’s great satisfaction, without its de- 
structive touch reaching a single timber of the main house. Only the ell 
was injured. ‘‘ Hard fight, Sampson,” declared the smoke-grimed chief, 
wiping the perspiration from his face, preparatory to swallowing a great 
cup of the coffee tendered the firemen by the thoughtfulness of Brown’s 

ife, who lived a piece down the road. ‘‘ Hard fight, but we got her down. 
Insured?” 

Yes. 

‘Glad of it. Nobody hurt ?” 
‘*No, thank Heaven; not a soul.” 
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“Glad of it. If them women-folks had been asleep, they’d a gone up 
sure. *Twas right under their room. Whoever set that fire, if he’d a 
wanted just to burn the women up, couldn’t have hit on a better place. 
Dang his eyes! Give mefanother cup.” 

The query of the night was, ‘‘ Who could have done it?” 

Sampson hadn't an enemy in the world, everybody declared. Nancy 
was sure it was that pre tramp. Sampson had no opinion at all, and 
Arbuckle only watched in meditative silence the blanched and terror- 
stricken faces of his affianced and her mother, who, clasped in one an- 
other’s arms, sat staring out into the darkness. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DUNBARTON AND ALECK. 


Jor was frightened. He had been more or less demoralized since that 
momentous thunder-storm, but now his wits were completely lost in the 
flighty clouds of imagination. 

It was no wonder. Older persons than he, and persons of greater wis- 
dom, would have been frightened if they had felt morally sure that Satan 
was continually at their heels; and Joe had made up his mind that such 
was really the case. He had adopted Mrs. Garmon’s solution of the prob- 
lem, only the picture that she drew he had painted in far deeper colors, in 
startling crimson and dismal black. 

Why, he had proof that the inmate of the front second-story chamber 
was His Satanic Majesty. He told it to the boys of the village at their 
customary semi-occasional meeting down under the willows—and a more 
appropriate place for telling ghost-stories could not have been found. The 
dark trees reached way to the centre of the road, and clasped arms with 
one another, making below a lengthy tunnel of impenetrable gloom after 
the twilight had gathered. Across the middle of the double line of trees, 
at right angles, ran the brook, throwing out a cutting, malarious damp- 
ness that impregnated the entire atmosphere around, and made the chi 
run up and down one’s back when any sudden jar to the senses had caused 
a preliminary warming of the blood. 

On the little bridge over this brook Joe held forth to the boys on the 
topic upmost in his mind, speaking always in a thrilling whisper, and with 
many a sidelong glance into the deep shadows of the surrounding trees. 
He had frightened some of the boys into a continuous state of nervousness 
by his stories; and as for himself, his knees would give way now at the 
lowing of a cow or the croaking of a bull-frog under his feet. He wasn’t 
a ready talker, but the many events at the hotel had given him subjects 
upon which he could, without much difficulty, dilate. 

He told the boys of the day when he helped put the Devil’s coat on,—he 
always called the stranger by that title now, being bound to give the Devil 
his due,—and how when he was pulling it up on the back he saw what any- 
body else would have taken to be a twist in the suspender under the shirt; 
but how he knew in a minute it must be the end of the tail coiled up there; 
and how, with a desperation born of uncontrollable curiosity, he gently 
put his hands on the coil to see if he could make out its shape, and how 
instantly he felt a twinge run up his arm, and how it nearly paralyzed his 
hand, and how he hadn’t fully got over the effects yet. 

He told of the time when the Devil walked out to the barn, and catching 
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one of Joe’s tame pigeons that flew down on his shoulder, held it with one 
hand, while with the other he picked one by one each feather from its 
body, smiling with glee at the poor bird's agony, and how finally, when he 
had done all this, he held the plucked pigeon, still crying most piteously, 
over the little charcoal fire that Joe had lighted in the yard in order to 
melt some tar for the roof, and how he just watched the creature parch 
and roast with as much pleasure as though it had been a human being on 
the gridiron over the fire down below, and how Joe was so afraid that the 
Devil would take him then and there and carry him off to the infernal 
regions that he dove into the dog-house, or rather tried to dive into it, for 
the hole was too small and he stuck half-way, and lay there with his heels 
kicking in the air and splashing the hot tar in the pan all over his new 
breeches and even through to his leg, so that for the moment he thought 
the Devil was digging his red-hot fork into him. 

Joe told the boys how he expected that at any moment the Devil would 
swoop down and carry off the whole village, he and all the other boys 
included—and, just as he finished this prophetic declaration, after one of 
his most ghostly stories, he unconsciously stepped back a pace and trod on 
the tail of sleeping Tiser, who promptly resented by grabbing Joe by 
the calf of the leg, an action on the part of the justly enraged canine that 
caused Joe to think his prediction had, at that moment, come true, and 
brought him to his knees in the dust, while he let out a yell that set the 
other boys into a correspondingly terrified mood and effectually broke up the 
meeting for that evening. 

Joe tried a number of protective remedies to keep the Devil away from 
him. Somebody had told him that a nutmeg steeped in the blood from a 
toad’s hind leg and hung around the neck with a red string would ward 
off wicked bodies, and so Joe always wore that talisman under his shirt. 
Another friend, a little Italian, son of one of the laborers, had explained 
that in his country they kept off the jettatori, or possessors of the evil eye, 
by making horns at them to drive them back, and had kindly showed Joe 
how to point out directly in front of him the first and little fingers, after 
clinching his fist, and so form the sacred horn to drive the Devil away. 

The latter scheme, however, brought Joe into trouble, for when he tried 
it one day, just as he thought the Evil One was going to gobble him up 
sure, that presiding genius of the lower world cuffed his ears for point- 
ing impertinently at him; and when Joe, in despair, levelled the fingers of 
the other hand also in like way, to give the talisman double force, the 
Devil even applied the toe of his fiery, cloven hoof to the boy and sent him 
spinning out of the door plump into Mrs. Garmon’s capacious stomach. 

These events, and sundry others of similar nature, had left Joe in a 
state of mind impossible to describe. He expected any moment to be 
toasted on the traditional gridiron, and had even experimented, to see if he 
should be able to stand the torture, by sitting for two full minutes on the 
top of the boiling kettle over the kitchen fire. He might have stayed three, 
but Mrs. Garmon, detecting him in that peculiar position, pulled him down 
with so much vigor that she brought the kettle with him, and treated them 
both to a hot-water bath that left its mark for many days to come. 

But if demoralized before, on this day after the sad affair at the Love- 
lace house and the Sampson fire Joe was, as he expressed it, ‘‘ completely 
= ” He had witnessed events that took every vestige of life out of 

m. 


While busy in the office polishing the brass dogs in the open fireplace, he 
had heard hasty footsteps outside, and then the door opened and in came 
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Aleck. His face was pale and rigid. There did not seem to be a drop of 
blood in that usually ruddy countenance, and the heavy, dark lines around 
the eyes and mouth showed trace of the action of strong emotion. His 
usually mild, open face was completely altered, and for the moment Joe 
failed to recognize him. 

Aleck, in a voice that trembled with suppressed excitement, asked Joe 
if Mr. Dunbarton was in; and when Joe said he did not know, he supposed 
so, Aleck ordered him in a peremptory tone, never before heard from that 
gentle-mannered youth, to see if he was in his room, and furthermore to 
report back again if the chamber door was unlocked. ‘‘ We'll have no 
escaping here,” he muttered. 

Joe had risen to do as he was bid, when he heard a footstep on the stair 
coming down. He knew that step. It was one that had always, when 
heard hitherto, sent him flying out to the barn; but this time he did not 
run ; he only retreated to the farther end of the room. 

Dunbarton entered the office. He paused when the figure of Aleck con- 
fronted him, but seemed not at all moved by the appearance of the youth. 
Aleck, drawing back a step as if to collect his strength, hurled himself at 
the man before him, and fastening his hands around his neck, brought to 
bear all the muscles of his well-trained arms. 

The other, for the moment shaken by the onslaught, quickly recovered, 
and, with an exclamation of rage, clasped his arms around the form of his 
opponent and attempted to throw him to the floor. The two men strug- 
gled as for life and death. With tight-set lips and starting eyes they 
tugged this way and that, carried by the force of their own exertions now 
here, now there, now to the door and now to the desk, while Joe in an agony 
of fear dodged under the counter and over the counter, back of the 
antique chair and into the window-seat, striving to keep away from the 
struggling pair, in mortal fear lest one or the other should lose his grip 
and in the blindness of his rage mistake the dodging lad for his assailant 
and seize him in the destructive grip. 

But the end must come. Both men werein deadly earnest, and for the 
one who fell his fate was certain. Aleck forced Dunbarton to his knees, 
but the latter, loosening his hold about the body, grasped the other around 
the legs and drawing them forward with a sudden jerk, threw Aleck over 
upon the floor. In a moment Dunbarton was upon the fallen man. Joe 
was under the overturned woodbox. ; 

Two minutes later all was still, but it was some time before the shaking 
lad ventured to crawl out from the box. Before him he saw the out- 
stretched body of Aleck. Dunbarton was nowhere in sight. 

The great gong of the hotel rang out again and again as Joe, frantic with 
terror, beat it fiercely against the corner of the door. The boarders, in 
alarm, hurried to the office, and there saw the sight that had met Joe’s 


eyes. 
They hastily looked to the prostrate Aleck. Their efforts were useless. 
He was dead. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LILY’S DECISION. 


‘¢Tom, I hear that Redmund has come back.” 
‘*He arrived last night by the late express.” 
‘*You’ve seen him ?” 
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Yes.” 

‘+ Well ?” 

‘Hal, if ever a man has been wrongfully accused, that man is Ralph 
Redmund.” 

‘* Why, is he all right ?” 

‘‘Comein here.” Captain Arbuckle led Rickaby into the little coffee- 
house close by, ordered refreshments for both, and then between the sips 
told the story. ‘‘It was all a mistake from the beginning,” he said, ‘‘a 
mistake starting out of those confounded scandalous tales that exaggerated 
everything. Redmund is no more guilty of crime or misconduct than you 
are, Hal Rickaby; and not half so much as I am in having suspected him.” 

‘* But his flight ?” 

‘* Was no flight at all. The man had been so wrought up over old Mrs. 
Dunbarton’s death and the other’s illness that he was determined to 
straighten out things at once, and without stopping even to look after his 
own personal comfort he left that night for Switzerland. He did not tell 
us his reasons, because he did not want to raise false hopes. It was rather 
injudicious in him, perhaps, not to give any hint, but his impetuous nature 
and his strong self-reliance would brook no delay for consultation. Be- 
sides that, I don’t know that it was any of our business if he wanted to 
leave town for a while.” 

‘I know it, Tom. But, hang it! there was such a suspicion to an act 
like that, following right after—” 

‘¢Tf you’d seen him last night you wouldn’t have the ghost of a suspicion 
left. Hal, that man cried just like a child when he heard the news. 
1 never realized before what a heart he had. He worshipped John Dun- 
barton, and that was the reason of his tenderness toward Mrs. Dun- 
barton during those trying weeks. Why, I never saw a man so over- 
come as he was;’”’ and in his efforts to conceal the effects of the remem- 
brance upon himself, Tom took two swallows in such rapid succession 
that one ‘‘went down the wrong way,” as he managed to gasp to 
Hal, causing an infinite amount of gagging and spluttering, but leaving 
the agitated Captain none the worse off after it was over, although his eyes 
were still full of tears—from the choking, of course. 

‘* But why did he go to Switzerland when Erick and Dunbarton -were in 
Altoff ?” queried Hal, resting his arm from its energetic exercise on the 
back of his friend. 

‘*It was exactly as I surmised. Erick, in his haste, had written Altoff 
alone as the place for which he should start, and Redmund naturally sup- 
posed he meant Altoff, Switzerland.” 

‘* And the financial affairs of the firm ?” 

‘* As strong as adrum-head. At Redmund’s own request I ran over the 
summary at his office this morning. The whole story about the man was 
a lie from beginning to end, and had its growth solely out of the fact that 
a heart which every one had supposed to be of flint, so far as women were 
concerned, turned out to have such a tender regard for the benefactor, 
John Dunbarton, that the same regard extended to the family in their 
sorrow.’ 

‘‘The story grew partly out of the letter, Tom. That, you know, was 
queer—his refusal to show the letter.” 

‘* As a man of honor he could not break the confidence of Dr. Erick; as 
a man of strong sense he doubted the expediency of anything more being 
made known. He has gone to see Erick to-day. What the outcome of the 
interview will be I don’t know.” 
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‘¢ And I’m at liberty to say Redmund is all right ?” 

‘ 5 tony you will make it as public as possible. That reparation is surely 
ue him.’ 

It was this conversation that led Hal Rickaby to tell his sister the facts 
regarding Mr. Redmund. He asked her to mention them to Miss Barron, 
but said she need trouble to go no farther, provided only she told the 
spinster in question that it was a secret; before nightfall everybody else in 
town would have knowledge of the case. 

Miss Barron, needless to remark, at least to those who know her amiable 
character, had been sure from the beginning that the whole story about 
Mr. Redmund was false; she knew him too well to be deceived even for an 
instant, and had felt assured that time would set him right. Miss Raven- 
down agreed with her friend perfectly; day after day she had stood up for 
the absent man, and had tried to silence the calumnious tongue that would 
persist in wagging behind a person’s back. Miss Henderson couldn’t for 
= m4 of her imagine how the story had started; it was so absurd on the 

‘ace of it. 

The sky was clear and bright as possible. Every vestige of cloud had 
disappeared. 

Lily Dunbarton’s face, however, did not reflect the cheerfulness of the 
outer world. She had just come from her mother’s room; there, indeed, 
she had been happy in the realization that that dear one was fully restored 
to mental health. But after passing the threshold of the chamber and 
entering the little boudoir adjoining, a change had come over her spirits, 
showing itself plainly at the same moment in her open, mobile face. Was 
it the sight of the picture on the mantel, the portrait of the handsome, 
gallant Captain Arbuckle? Impossible. And yet on that photograph her 
eyes were fixed. 

‘*Captain Arbuckle is below, Miss Lily.” The announcement of the 
maid did not seem to clash at all with the thoughts of the girl; an evidence, 
truly, that the young officer was not absent from her mind at the time. 

She met him cordially in the parlor, but yet with a certain restraint that 
he could not fail to notice. 

‘*What is the matter, Lily ?” he asked anxiously. 

Nothing,” she replied. 

“Your mother—” 

‘*Ts as well as ever;” and then, with the sudden impulse of desperation, 
she added at once, without stopping for an instant between the words, 
‘*Captain Arbuckle, I sent for you to offer the release from your engage- 
ment.” 

si et From our engagement? Why, Lily—what—what do you 
mean ?”” 

: o It is, of course, now impossible that the engagement should continue. 
” 

‘*TImpossible? I'd like to know who says it’s impossible.” The fiery 
young Captain bristled up as though somebody was there challenging him 
to offer battle. 

‘*No one but myself, Tom. But it is impossible. I cannot accept the 
sacrifice from you—” 

‘* Sacrifice? From me? Now, look here, Lily—” 

‘*You must hear me out, Tom.” The voice tried to be firm, but in spite 
of all there was a constant tremble in its tones, while the eyes, had they 
not been turned resolutely towards the floor, would have shown more than 
a mere suspicion of tearfulness. ‘‘ Tom, this terrible disgrace—you know 
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what I mean, the fire and all that—ought not to be thrown on any one’s 
shoulders but our own, mother’s and mine. We are the wife and the 
daughter, and should take theshame; but you are not called upon to as- 
sume it.” 

‘¢ And I should like to know why not?” indignantly exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, still combating his imaginary enemy. ‘‘ You talk about shouldering 
this matter, you two weak, helpless women. [I'd like to know why a man’s 
shoulders are made so much bigger and broader than a woman’s if it isn’t 
to carry half her burdens? Do you suppose I’m going to desert the field 
now and leave you to fight it out all alone? Not much.” Where was all 
the young man’s timidity before the fairer sex? Had it been overcome ? 
Ah, the phenomenon was explained. As long as the imaginary foe was 
receiving the onslaught our hero was bold as a lion; but when now the 
Captain turned his eyes towards the sad, sweet face of the girl, the old lack 
of confidence returned. ‘‘ Now, Lily,” he continued, in a low, halting 
voice, ‘‘if what you mean is that you don’t care for me—that you’d 
rather not have me—that this is a good chance to throw me over—” 

‘*Oh, Tom, how can you?” and the long-restrained flood of tears burst 
forth. 

‘* You don’t mean that, Lily? No, I know youdon’t. Id like tosee the 
man who dares say otherwise.” The old foe had returned and the Captain 
was in battle-array again. ‘‘ Lily, if anybody has anything to say about 
this matter, let him come to me. I want you just to say ‘ Yes’ again to 
clinch the bargain, and then it’s settled; I’m the head of the household, 
and they’re every one of them responsible to me for their words. Only 
‘ Yes,’ Lily ; just the one word, to let me know your heart is still mine.” 

His strong arm was around her now, and as the blush returned to her 
cheek and the happy look to her eye, the lips whispered, as they had once 
before, the same word ‘‘ Yes.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MURDER TRIAL. 


‘*‘ HEAR YE,” sang out the crier of the court, rising in the majesty of his 
official position behind the stained pine desk at the side of the room— 
‘‘Hear ye: all persons having any business with this court, now being 
holden, will draw near and give their attention and they shall be heard. 
God save the State.” 

How anybody could draw near, either to the crier or to the judge orto any 
other dignitary of the court, was a conundrum that would have been hard 
to answer. The room was crowded to suffocation. No one could even 
move, much less ‘‘draw near.” Everybody in the town and from the 
neighboring towns had sought to gain admittance to the court-house, all 
anxious to hear the great murder trial; but the few were chosen and the 
many were left, and consequently, while the court-room was fill, the pas- 
sage-way outside also and even the square in front were blocked with 
crowds of people. 

The subdued hum of voices within doors ceased as the crier uttered his 
words of announcement, but began again when the spectators saw that the 
court was not yet ready to proceed. The judge in his long gown sat be- 
hind the green baize curtained railing that served to hedge in the dignity 
of his State, and to draw a mystic line beyond which no one who did not 
wear the ermine might advance. He was busy talking with one of the 
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lawyers, who was evidently endeavoring with rather poor success to con- 
vince his Honor that his (the lawyer’s) opinion on the advisability of not 
trying a certain case at that session was the rightful opinion, and the only 
es that he (the judge) could hold if he remained true to his oath of 
office 


The country people within hearing of the lawyer’s voice felt sure that the 
advocate was in the right, his arguments were so strong and he brought 
them out with so much weight ; they were somewhat astonished later on 
to hear the judge decline to accept the views so plausibly presented. 

In the little box in front the clerk was driving his pen rapidly over the 
paper, while ranged along a table close by, especially set up for this im- 
portant trial, five bright-looking young men were engaged in sharpening their 
pencils and numbering a heap of loose pages of blank yellow paper. The 
talked and laughed with one another as they prepared their utensils, an 
seemed to be on the best of terms, much to the astonishment of the same 
country-folks, who had been listening to the one-sided conversation between 
the lawyer and the judge, and who knew—because their talkative neighbor 
from the city near by had told them—that these five young men were the 
reporters sent down, especially to report the trial, by the five leading 
dailies of the great city, the five sheets that were always at odds-end with 
one another, and that found column after column of room to call their 
** esteemed contemporary” a ‘‘ disreputable journal,” and to compare their 
** brother of the Times” to the ‘‘ quadruped whose chief claim to distinc- 
tion lies in his long ears and senseless bray.” These quick young fellows 
at the table seemed to be most amiable companions. 

The bar was crowded with lawyers-in-fact and lawyers-in-embryo, the 
latter invariably carrying green bags and invariably talking in their loud- 
est tones of ‘‘ that last case of mine, you know,” and ‘‘ that suit I carried 
in the civil court.” 

If the bar was crowded, what shall be said of that part of the court-room 
devoted to the spectators? It was jammed, actually jammed. Poor Mrs. 
Garmon, who had rigged herself out in her best tarletan in honor of the 
great occasion, the only occasion on which she had appeared in court and, 
as she said to the woman at her elbow, the last one, she hoped, if this was 
the way they crowded things -poor Mrs. Garmon was in a fidget all the 
time for fear her best dress would be pressed into a thousand wrinkles by 
the continual edging of the people this way and that on the settee in order 
to make room for another. There seemed to be no end of ‘‘ anothers,” so 
Mrs. Garmon thought, and the sheriff's officers seemed to labor under the 
delusion that there was no end of room on that already crowded settee for 
any number of ‘‘ anothers.” ‘‘ Room for one more,” the man in blue and 
brass would call out, and then a terrific squeezing and creasing would bring 
Mrs. Garmon to the edge of the seat, and bring another stranger plump 
down on the nice stiff tarletan. Furthermore, she had to keep herself busy 
all the time whisking her skirt this way and the other way to avoid the 
streams of tobacco-juice that squirted at the spittoon in front of her and 
always missed it by one inch, exactly the distance between the box and 
the fringe of her dress. 

Joe had tried to keep with the good lady, but he might as well have tried 
to keep with a balloon. Her voluminous body could not easily be crowded 
aside, and so everybody, when the grand rush for entrance was made, had 
pushed her ahead and carried her on till she struck her knees against a 
settee and fell flat into it. Joe, on the other hand, was slight and small of 
figure, and when he wasn’t tucked under the arm of one man who bounced 
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ahead of him, he was literally given the cold shoulder of a second man, and 
shoved from one to another of the rushing crowd, every one resenting his 
helpless tumble in their direction as if it were an act of volition on his 


rt. 

At first he tried to be polite. He apologized to the man against whose 
side he was crammed by a stalwart six-footer, but, as he did so, he became 
aware, by the squirming of a little pink of perfection behind, that he was 
treading on the said pink’s lower petals, and in trying to apologize to him 
he was turned around and bumped backwards into the small of the back of 
the red-headed lawyer in front, who promptly resented the action on the 
part of this plaintiff by kicking out viciously at Joe’s shins. 

How he attained a breathing-place, Joe never knew. He thought, as he 
was carried along, that if he ever got out alive he would never be caught 
in such aplaceagain. But at last he reached, or rather was reached into, a 
place of rest; the strong hand of the law, in the shape of the brawny arm of a 
constable, pitching him over the back of one settee into the lap of a worthy 
old gentleman behind, whose spectacles were completely ruined by the col- 
lision, and who therefore did not feel in the best of humor toward his en- 
forced companion after that. But Joe had a seat and a chance to breathe, 
and he was content. Little things sometimes make us supremely happy. 

The boy, like Mrs. Garmon, was in his best apparel, or, more properly 
speaking, had been, for by the time he had been ground between the in- 
dividual specimens of excited humanity in the alley and court-room there 
was not much “‘spick and span” left to his costume. He mournfully tried 
to straighten out the kinks in his hat,—it was one that Mr. Henn had 
given him after the clerk had enjoyed its use for five seasons,—and rear- 
ranged the big piece of black around the crown so that at least this symbol 
of mourning, typical of the sorrow that had fallen upon the village through 
Aleck’s death, might not be a disgrace to its wearer or to the remembrance 
that it honored. The black mosquito netting was not, perhaps, as fine as 
real crape would have been, but it served its purpose, and at a distance 
could not be distinguished from the real article. 

Mr. Henn was in the court-room, sober and sedate as usual, but with a 
more settled look of melancholy on his face. He, too, was in his best bib 
and tucker, for Mrs. Garmon, with a proper realization of the solemness 
of the occasion and the outgrowing importance of the inmates of the 
hotel, had insisted on having Mr. Henn and Joseph both dress up in their 
Sunday clothes, so that they might do credit to the establishment. Mr. 
Henn was just about as comfortably situated as the rest of his little party, 
but he managed to bear the squeezing and pushing without any sign of 
impatience. He could not, however, help wishing that the tall man at his 
side would shift that bottle into another pocket in his coat, for at times it 
did dig viciously into the clerk’s tender side. 

But at last the proceedings of the court began, and every one forgot his 
discomforts in the reawakening interest and excitement. The sheriff 
rapped smartly on his desk. The constable told everybody to sit down ; 
and when those unfortunate individuals who were standing up because 
they could not see a sign of a seat anywhere in the court-room did not 
obey an order impossible of obeying, the doughty officers of the law, de- 
termined to assert their authority, gave each and all a push in the shoulder 
or the stomach, whichever was the more prominent, and sent the unhappy 
standers down into the laps of those in the settees, who received with this 
burden a corresponding weight of woe. 

The clerk read off in a mumbling, rattling way something that nobody 
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could understand, with its multiplicity of ‘‘said”’s and ‘‘ hereby” ’s, and 
then the judge called for the prisoner to stand up. 

All eyes were directed toward the little iron-railed box beside the sheriff's 
desk. There was complete silence then throughout the house. 

Rising from the hard board prisoner’s seat with a nervous start that, 
made the manacles about his wrists jangle harshly on the highly attuned 
ears of the listeners, Dr. Erick stood erect, and with wavering eye looked 
toward the bench. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MRS. GARMON’S TESTIMONY. 


THE case opened. The sharp-eyed district attorney arose and in a me 
and elaborate speech coe a the facts of the case, and to Joe’s min 
thoroughly established the guilt of the prisoner. His words were uttered 
authoritatively ; nobody could doubt him; and he absolutely declared 
that the man in the box was guilty. Joe didn’t see why they should pro- 
ceed any farther in the case. The attorney appeared to have settled the 
matter, and what was the use of going to any more trouble? But the 
judge seemed to think otherwise, and after a nod at the lawyer as if to 
ascertain if he were entirely through, requested him to call his witnesses. 

‘‘ Mrs. Garmon,” called out the attorney; and the name was taken up by 
the sheriff’s officers and cried again and again through the court. 

The sudden publicity nearly overwhelmed the housekeeper of the little 
inn. She glared at the imperturbable officer who dared in such a familiar 
way shout out her name in that place, and then after several ineffectual 
attempts to rise, during which she ripped a sad hole in her Sunday 
tarletan, managed with the help of a kindly, though somewhat over- 
zealous push from behind to reach the aisle, and along that forced her 
way to the stand of honor beside the judge. 

Your name?” asked the attorney. 

She looked at him curiously. He must have a pretty bad memory. She 
had told it to him a dozen times at the preliminary meeting with him, and 
he himself had a moment before impertinently called it out. 

‘*Your name?” sharply repeated the lawyer. 

‘*My name? Mrs. Garmon, of course; Mrs. Lydia Garmon.” 

‘* Why didn’t you say so at once?’ The attorney was evidently not in 
the best of humor. Without doubt his breakfast hadn’t set well with him. 
He didn’t have the hotel’s cooking. 

Age 

“cc Sir 

Age 

Mrs. Garmon gave him a withering glance, and then, without deigning a 
word, turned about and marched away from the witness-box. 

It took considerable persuasion on the part of the officers to induce her 
to return. She was not going to be insulted by that man any more. But 
after the judge had explained to her tbat the questions were merely mat- 
ters of form, and after the attorney had apologized for any unintentional 
rudeness on his part, Mrs. Garmon consented to mount the box again. 

Several times after that she became, as she would have said, ‘‘ a little 
riled,” especially when the lawyer, remonstrating with her for trying to 
tell the story in her own way, called her ‘‘ My good woman.” She wasn’t 
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accustomed to having that term applied to her. Yes, she was a good wo- 
man, but that was no reason for his addressing her so. 

Finally she was fully under way, and then, when she had gotten well 
into her story, there was no stopping her. She rattled on in the liveliest 
fashion, evidently forgetting but that she was in her own parlor at the 
inn at home, and addressing now the judge, now the spectators, and more 
often the reporters with a vehemence that caused a tittering in the room 
which even the raps and cries of the sheriff’s men could not fully suppress. 
But she didn’t mind that. Those five young men in front of her were evi- 
dently very much interested in her story, and though they were rather 
impolite in continuing their writing,—a fault of their bringing-up, she dare 
say,—yet they had their eyes on her nearly all the time and never seemed 
to miss a word she said. 

Her story covered a good deal of ground. She was bound to give those 
nice young men every fact that she knew, and once or twice at the begin- 
ning, when she got into a detailed history of the hotel and the town, she 
had to be stopped by the attorney, who said he did not care to go back to 
the early Christian era, but wished she would come down at least to the 
present century. She rambled, too, in a way that provoked a lawyer who 
sat at another desk opposite the attorney, and who was very impertinent 
to stick his word in, for it was none of his business, he wasn’t examining 
her—provoked this man to declare that her remarks were entirely irrele- 
vant, a declaration that brought a sharp retort from Mrs. Garmon to the 
effect that she was as good a church member as he, better she dare say, 
and that nothing irreverent had ever crossed her lips. 

But the pith of her testimony as it appeared in the newspapers after- 
wards was as follows: The alarm of the boarders at the hotel was so 
great when they discovered the dead body of Aleck, that for some time 
they knew not what todo. Such an event had never before happened in 
that quiet, peaceful village, and it fairly took away their wits. 

At last a few recovered sufficiently to send for a doctor and a constable. 
Before these two arrived, however, Dr. Erick entered, returning from his 
long walk of the morning. He started with horror when he saw the well- 
known youth lifeless before him. But with the instinct of his profession 
always uppermost in his mind, his first movement was to kneel beside the 
body and feel the pulse. There was deathlike silence for a minute in the 
hotel office, and then when the onlookers saw the doctor drop the arm 
with a gesture of despair they knew that everything was indeed over. 

Dr. Erick arose and looked at the people around him. ‘‘ Who did 
this?” he exclaimed, in a voice strained and almost trembling. Several 
lowered voices gave the reply, ‘‘ Dunbarton.” 

‘*T knew it; oh, I knew it!” cried the doctor, covering his face with his 
hands, and for the first time giving way to emotion and tears. It 
was only for an instant. Recovering himself, he asked in a quick, sharp 
tone, ‘‘ Where ishe? Where is he, I say ?” 

They pointed towards the stairway, and with two bounds the doctor was 
at the foot and then dashing up the steps. 

. M4 Something will happen,” exclaimed a boarder. ‘‘That man has evil 
in his eye.” 

Withya rush all hurried to the stairs, carrying along at their head Mrs. 
Garmon, who had been on the outskirts of the circle. At the top the: 
noticed the door leading to the room of the strangers thrown open, an 
Mrs. Garmon, being, without any fault of her own as she declared, in the 
front, saw everything that went on within. An indescribable feeling of 
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—- seemed to hold the boarders stationary, incapable of moving for- 
Wi 


Dr. Erick and Dunbarton were confronting one another. ‘‘ This must 
end, John Dunbarton,” cried the doctor; ‘‘ your crime is my crime, for I 
am responsible for your deeds. I will have no more blood on our hands.” 

Whereat Dunbarton, seeming with one searching glance to see that a 
crisis had come, lost his usual composure, and exclaimed with an almost 
terrified expression, ‘‘ No, no, doctor, you must not. You must let me 
live. Let me enjoy these pleasures of existence.” 

But the other, through his clenched teeth, responded, ‘‘ Your life has 
brought misery and death. You shall not live.” 

‘Your reputation! Your reputation!” fairly shrieked the now trem- 
bling being before him. ‘‘ Your fame and renown for the future !” 

‘*End with you,” shouted the doctor, and suddenly grasping a scalpel 
from the table, he rushed forward. Without attempting to stab the man 
in front of him, he thrust the instrument through the loose part of the 
waistcoat, seized the point with his other hand, and then, with the edge 
outward, drew it toward himself with all his might and main. 

There was a sudden snap, as if a cord had broken. The doctor nearly 
fell backward with the force of his exertions, and at the same moment 
Dunbarton dropped to the floor. There was no word, no gesture, no 
twitching of the muscles, not a single movement. The man dropped, and 
was instantly dead. 

Then the people outside recovered their senses. They rushed in and 
seized the doctor. He did not resist. He seemed lost to the present, 
wrapped entirely in his meditations. 

The fallen man was attended to, but no aid was wanted there. He was 
dead beyond a doubt, and yet not a drop of blood was on his clothes or on 
the blade of the scalpel. More strange even than this was the appearance 
of the dead man. His eyes sank far within; his full, round face shrivelled 
into the skull, and the skin assumed a dried and yellow look; his hands, 
in the same way, shrank away—all in the very instant. When the young 
medical student who lived by the depot arrived, the people had hard work 
at first to convince him that the murder had been the deed of a few min- 
utes before. ‘‘ Why,” he said, as he examined the remains, ‘‘I should 
have said he was killed weeks ago.” 

At this point in the testimony of Mrs. Garmon the hour of twelve struck 
from the neighboring church clock, and the judge announced that the noon 
recess would then be taken. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DR. ERICK’S SOLUTION. 


THE recess over, every one expected to see Mrs. Garmon resume the 
stand. But she was not called. Instead, the district attorney addressed 
the court, and stated that during the hour of noon he had conferred with 
his brother on the other side, and had also spoken with the prisoner, and 
that as the latter was ready to make a complete statement of the affair in 
question, he would like to call Dr. Erick to thestand. The judge nodded, 
and with a sigh of relief settled back into his chair. One case, at least, on 
the docket would be settled without a long-extended trial. 

Dr. Erick took the stand. 

‘* Your name ?” asked the attorney. 
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Felix Erick.” 
‘ 


‘* Sixty-one.” 

‘¢ Profession ?” 

‘¢ A physician.” 

reside in Ashville, Dr. Erick ?”’ 

“Teo,” 

‘Now, will you tell the court the exact circumstances in this case ?” 

The prisoner nodded, and to the next query of the prosecuting officer in- 
timated that he would prefer to tell the story in his own way rather than 
to answer set questions. 

The attorney took his seat. There was a slight rustle of expectancy 
through the court-room, and then all was quiet as the | a sage began. 
‘¢ John Dunbarton and myself,” said he, ‘‘ were friends of long standing. 
Though I was some years older than he, yet his advanced ideas and on 
developed capabilities, even in youth, made him an agreeable companion, 
and one with whom an older person could with pleasure and with profit 
associate. His always lovable and exalted character also made him a valued 
friend. Perhaps a little over six months ago we left Ashville together for 
a recreation tour through the Continent, intending to be absent a consider- 
abletime. But after a short period he became homesick. He longed to see 
his wife and his aged mother, and, in spite of my arguments, determined to 
return. There was no enjoyment for me in travelling alone, soI reluctantly 
consented to turn back also. We resolved to surprise our families, and 
therefore wrote them nothing of our new move. 

‘‘Coming through the south of France, I learned that an important scien- 
tific experiment of great interest to me as a medical man was to be tried 
in a town close by, and I asked my companion to wait over one day, that I 
might profit by the research. With his customary self-sacrificing generosity 
he consented. I attended the investigation, carried on by a number of 
noted savants. It was upon a subject which had been my chief study for 
the past fifteen years, and was therefore particularly interesting to me. 
The experiment dealt with the nature of life. Having heard of me through 
the medical press, the French physicians very thoughtfully asked me to 
assist, and of course I gladly did so. My companion was with me on that 
evening, and he, too, became very much absorbed in the question we sought 
to analyze. He was particularly struck with two experiments that I showed, 
and talked of them all the way home to the hotel that night. They were 
these: I had held that life in anything was simply the power of building 
up its own substance from other materials. As long as that power was 
possessed, no matter through what agency, then there was life. I illustrated 
this by taking the muscle of a frog just cut out, and showed under the 
microscope that it lived, even when separated from the rest of the body, 
for a number of hours, provided blood was kept steadily flowing through 
the veins in large quantities. Again, by supplying fresh blood to the 
isolated heart of a turtle, I kept it alive ; it beat regularly, shortening and 
thickening itself as steadily as if it had been in the body. If that is not 
life, then what is? Life consists entirely in its spontaneity, its ability to 
move and to nourish itself when fed, and in its being affected by external 
objects or effects, as a prick or a shock. The heart that I used for an 
illustration exhibited all these functions. In fact, it was alive, kept alive 
by artificial processes. I showed several other experiments, all tending to 
prove the same point. 

‘*But, to make a long story short, that evening was one ever to be re- 
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membered in connection with my friend. It was stated at the meeting 
that a small gathering of physicians was to be held soon in Switzerland, 
aud Dunbarton said he would willingly postpone his return a few days in 
order to attend. He had long been suffering from anzmia, or diminution 
of the amount of blood in the body, and though never realizing the full 
Ganger of the disorder, yet was anxious to study up every fact relating to 


life and death. 


“We went to Switzerland, and found we must wait a number of days, as 
we were ahead of the appointed time. One morning we spent in climb- 
ing Mont Blane. It was a fatal error. The airin thathigh altitude gave 
the last stroke to my friend’s system, and the crisis came at once. Death 
stared him in the face. Recovery seemed hopeless, but I was resolved then 
to put in operation the great experiment that had long been under study in 
my surgical room. It was an experiment far in advance of those tried at 
the meeting of the savants, and one that I had never revealed to a single 
person. I had tried it upon animals, upon cats and dogs, and had been 
eminently successful, but I was desirous of having a human subject upon 
which to work, and here was a case most favorable for a perfect test. But 
I would show the all-powerful nature of my science. I would not merely 
cure; I would raise from the dead. I would revivify ; I would create. 
To that end, I did not attempt the experiment at once upon my dying 
friend, but waited until the breath had left his body. Yes, I let him die 
before my eyes.” 

The doctor paused, visibly atfected by the remembrance. 

After a moment he continued: ‘‘ Yet it was in the interest of science ; 
it was in the interest of all humanity. If he were brought to life again, 
then what a glorious eternity of existence was before the world! I remem- 
bered how interested he had been in the subject of immortal earthly life, 
and my mind was strengthened. He died. There was no sign of life left 
in the body. That there might be no doubt on that score, I called two 
other doctors to his bedside, and ticiz aifidavits announced the death to the 
authorities. Then, telling the latter that I should remove the body to the 
deceased man’s home, I had it taken to another village, and there carried 
out my experiment. 

‘*T believed in electricity. That was the wonderful medium that anni- 
hilated time and space and ove miraculous power. The electric fluid 
was omnipotent. It should annihilate death! I fastened a battery in a 
close-fitting, curved box at the dead man’s side and filled it with the vitriol 
and water. The body was placed on a thick sheet of glass and thoroughly 
rubbed. Then taking the wires that connected with the battery, I attached 
one to a small plate of copper and buried the plate in a deep incision in the 
skin close by the first vertebra of the spine, sewing up the cut afterwards 
to keep the copper in its place. A second copper plate I buried at the base 
of the skull, connecting this to the same pole of the battery. A third plate, 
that one of zine and connected with the opposite pole of the electrical ma- 
chine, I placed in an incision at the foot of the spine. Then the battery 
began to work, while at the same time I moistened the subject’s lips with 
an elixir, of good part brandy. 

‘* For some little time there was no age away result. At last a slight 
motion of the eyelid announced that the nerves were being affected. At 


the end of an hour there were movements of the fingers and the lips, and 
very soon afterward I noticed drops of perspiration coming from the skin. 
Starting the respiration artificially, I had the pleasure in a brief time of 
observing regular inhalation and exhalation of the breath without any 
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effort being made on my part. Five hours after the experiment began the 
pulse started its beating and then I felt sure I had succeeded. For a 
moment the room whirled around, so overcome was I by the glorious re- 
ult. 

arr It took twelve hours before the power of speech returned to my friend, 

and then it was but feeble. At midnight—I began in the early morning— 


he was sleeping like a well person, breathing regularly, and with all appear- 


ances of health. The next morning he awoke with every faculty about 
him, and with all his senses. He knew me and remembered everything. 
In fact, he was entirely rational, and so far as his intellect was concerned 
it seemed, under the influence of the electric fluid, brighter than ever. I 
had created a brilliant man, and there was no reason why he should not 
live on forever, since he had the power to supply himself with food to 
make new blood, and the action of the electricity would continue the blood 


in motion and so keep all the organs of the body at their proper work. I 
was supremely happy. 

‘“‘Rejoicing in my success, I wrote all the facts to our old friend Red- 
mund, in whom I knew I could trust implicitly, but exhorted him not to 
mention them to a single person. If Dunbarton was to be again alive, it 
would be cruelty to tell his family he had died, and until everything relat- 
ing to my experiment was A wine ys I wished that wonderful life-giving- 
discovery kept secret. I adjured Redmund to respect my confidence as he 
would an oath, and to wait in sure hope. 

‘¢ That letter I wrote in the morning. Before the day was over I found 
that the new man was unlike the old in one important particular. Where- 
as previously he had been the personification of goodness, now he revelled 
in everything that was evil. I could not understand it at first, but soon 
the realization dawned upon me. I had made an animal, not a man. The 
one divine spark, the one distinguishing teature that marks a man, the 
soul, was wanting. It had taken flight, and all my petty attempts to bring 
it back were in vain. I struggled on, taking Dunbarton to Altoff, where 
no one knew him, and yet where the surroundings were similar to his own 
home; the people and customs alike. There I experimented with strong and 
with light batteries. But the result has been terrible. This living body 
without a soul has brought sad disaster to every one around him, and J 
have been the primary cause of it all. The thought of it is horrible. 
Whatever this court may do, it can never punish me as I have punished 
myself. The blood of innocent people I feel is on my hands, and those 
faces will haunt me till I die. At night I tremble at the visions before me, 
and sleep will not come. By day the forms will not vanish, but are always 
here, here before me. It is right that this curse should fall upon me, for 
I have dared to think I could emulate the Creator. I sought to make an 
immortal man, to overthrow the established laws of heaven. I merely 
animated soulless clay, and led it on to deeds of evil. Would that my soul 
would leave my body! Would that I were dead beyond the hope of resur- 
rection!” 


* + * * * * * * * 


Dr. Erick was discharged. Inasmuch as the affidavits of the two Swiss 
doctors and of the town authorities stated that John Dunbarton had died 
in their village some months ago, it was physically impossible that he 
could have been killed by Dr. Erick afterwards. No one could kill a dead 
man; that stood to reason. But Dr. Erick, when he left the court-room, 
was a changed man; his best friends would never have recognized him, so 
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terribly had he been altered by the agony of his mind. He left the room 
and the town, yet where he went no one knew. He did not. return home, 
but disappeared from the sight and Knowing of every one. Some said 
he drowned himself; others that he fled to foreign parts; others that he 


started forth to wander aimlessly about the world as does. the Wanderin 
Jew, seeking in vain to escape his ever-present remorse. But Joe insisted ; 
that his early opinion was correct; that Dunbarton was really the Devil, 

and that after the trial he swooped down and took off his earthly compan- 
ion to the regions of the evil spirits. ; 


{ 
| 
| 
ib 
THE END. 
| 
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h, come, fair Columbia, and turn from the crowd And turn to the instrument perfect, complete, 
q f political combatants, clamoring loud; That beats Time himself, and can never be beat; 
Oh, leave them to bicker and quarrel and jar, For, the Soumer P1Ano, as certain as fate, 


Like the flats and the sharps that they frequently are, Is “the ticket”’ to win, for the year "88! 
From “ The Midsummer Puck,” 1888. 


In the midsummer number of Puck, a cut of which is published above, there is a handsome picture 
descriptive of the present condition of affairs in the political world, and also showing in the most striking 
manner that although the politicians are fighting amongst themselves, yet the winning ticket for 1888 in the 
musical world is the SoumErR Piano. 

In the front of the picture is Columbia being most courteously received by Mr. Hugo Sohmer, who 
desires to present to her the ‘‘Sonmer”’ Piano. By the side of Mr. Sohmer in a growp are Josef Kuder on 
the left, Mr. Charles Fahr in the centre, and Mr. George Reichmann at the right, rejoicing over the recogni- 
tion of the instrument's merits on the part of Columbia representing the people of thre United States. Above 
this is a banner waving the words ‘‘ 30H M & co.” In the background one sees the Capitol, with 
Masses of struggling surrounding Cleveland, Thurman, Harrison, and Merton. 

But in one thing they all agree: that is, the high aa and standing of the celebrated Sommer Piano. 
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A GREAT LITERARY HIT. 


OLD MAN GILBERT 


BY 


ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 


Small 8vo, cloth, - - $1.00. 
Paper covers, - 50 cts. 


Originally published in BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Pustisuers, 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus) 
says of it: 


«** Tt.is safe to say that in recent years no American magazine has printed so 


#trong a story. * * * in all essentials ‘Old Man Gilbert’ is one of the most remarkable - 


contributions that have been made to American literature since the war. 

‘The story takes its name from an old family negro, and the character of this old 
megro is drawn with a skill that amounts to genius. Indeed, the old negro is a 
creation, and as such he is a permanent addition to our literature. * * * To those 
who know and appreciate the phase of American life it describes, no praise can add to 
the simple strength and beauty of the story, and no detraction belittle the remarkable 
creation of Old Man Gilbert.” 


_-DONN PIATT, the Editor of Belford’s, says: 


“«¢Old Man Gilbert’ is a rare piece of artistic work * * * The quiet humor of 
-the work, like the touching pathos, seems historical. Old Man Gilbert has a closer 
.claim upon fame than his impossible predecessor Uncle Tom,” 
18 
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A Letter from JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 


so® * * Thank you for a number of Belford’s Magazine with the best southern 
plantation and dialect story I have yet read. It is true to its locale (except the old 
negro is a little too good)¥but prejudices, dialect, good and bad states of mind are 
wonderfully in true drawing. This is the verdict too of some very capable southern 
people I have lent it to. * * * 


Benton Frimonr.” 


t What Mrs. JEFFERSON DAVIS thinks of it, in a letter 
to an old publisher: 


July 29, 1888. 
“J. C. DERBY, Esq. 


**My pear FRIEND: 


“T cannot sufficiently thank you for Mrs. Bellamy’s ‘Old Man Gilbert.’ I 
seemed to ‘remount the river of my years’ while reading her wonderful presentation 
of the dialect of those who were so beloved by southern children, and who are nearly 
as scarce as the Dodo. Like you, I am astonished at the manner in which she has 
kept the negro dialect perfectly distinct from its natural outcome, that of the Furnivals, 
and theirs again quite apart from Missy’s, and so true to nature. With the accuracy 
of genius she has given us a picture of a representative southern plantation home, 
and of a high-born, reticent planter of that day. 

“ Furnival’s interview with Col. Thorne I am persuaded Mrs. Bellamy has seen 
or heard. Missle-virey [Miss Elvira], old and weary-hearted, lives in many a 
southern household now, and hers,is a type that is rapidly passing away with the 
condition that was formative of her character. 

‘‘One of the most delicate touches in the book is Glory Anne’s sense of her 
freedom contending with her love for Missy and her servile instincts towards her, 
Old Man Gilbert’s acceptance of the $60 with the announcement: ‘As for dat 
muel, he was a short-lived muel fur de money,’—and, to the offer of the house and 
land, the answer: ‘I pass my cawnsent’—no one but a southern woman, cradled 
in her slaves’ arms, corrected and petted by them all her young life, could have 
written. Sometimes I think of those I loved and who loved me, and I cannot be 
comforted, because they are not. Mrs. Wilson’s preface breathed a noble spirit, it 
was such generous praise to a sister authoress. I regret that she and I are so 
near and yet so far. She does not leave her husband or I mine, except for some 
pressing necessity, and so—living as it were in these days of railways but a stone’s 
throw apart—we never meet. 

‘‘With sincere regard, dear Mr. Derby, 

* Yours faithfully, 
Howatn Davis.” 


**P.S.—Please offer my thanks to Mr. Piatt for his kindness in sending me such 
&@ treasure as ‘Old Man Gilbert.’” 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Pustisuers, 


Chicago, New Tork, gat San Francisco. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The following books for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers: 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. By Jut1an Hawrnoene. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


We give below the synopsis of what is considered, by competent judges, the 
most interesting and strongest story written by this Zijvea author. 


Fairfax Boardwine, a young man of poetic genius, being in a village a hundred miles 
from New York, publishes a volume of poems, of which he has great expectation’, The 
volume, however, has but limited success. A young lady to whom he is betrothed, Mary 
Sault, sympathizes deeply with his disappointment, and cherishes a profound belief in 
his genius. Though not herself inclined to poetry, her intense interest in the matter on 
his account causes her to dream a charming story, which, on awaking, she notes down, 
thinking it might suggest a poem to him. He writes a poem on this basis, and it is 
accepted by a New York publisher, Mr. Cartaux. Fairfax goes to New York to superin- 
tend its appearance. There he becomes acquainted with Mrs. Cartaux, the publisher's 
wife, a beautiful and fascinating woman of society, who is indifferent to her husband, but 
is attracted by the poet. The poem is printed and achieves great and immediate success. 
Fairfax, forgetting that he owes all this to Mary, takes all the glory to himself, and, 
moreover, allows himself to become infatuated wjth Mrs. Cartaux. Mary, remaining a 
home, is wholly unsuspicious of this. Mrs. Cartatk su ts that Fairfax dramatize the 
poem (the title of which is “ A Dream and a Forgetting”). He does so, accepting her sug- 

tigns as to alterations, etc.,and she attends rehearsals with him; it is Produced ata 
fashionable theater, and results in disastrous failure; Fairfax appears before the curtain, 
and is hooted and pelted by the exasperated audience. He and Mrs. Cartaux have 
arranged to elope together the next day; but this turn of fortune disgusts her with him. 
A mutual acquaintance bears a message from him to her; she receives it contemptuously, 
but gree an interview with Fairfax that afternoon. Meanwhile, friends have 
brought Mary to the city, and the situation is revealed to her. The concluding chapters 
show the manner in which she accepts the news, and how she deals with her lover and 
with Mrs. Cartaux. 


HE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. An Extraordi- 
‘nary Study of Human Nature. By Nora Warpett. 12mo. Cloth $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. With thirty beautiful illustrations by Graves. . : 
A very pretty book, readable, enjoyable and interesting. No American novel has 
been so beautifully illustrated. The authoress has dared in this book to make the 
entrancingly exciting plot turn upon a phase of human nature never before dealt with 
in the English language. She has set forth in a manner which is delicately pretty, a side 
of life which is the most readily attaeked and most hardly defended. _ 


TH! LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. By Dorn Putt 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line. This book contains his best stories; J 
gach one shows the character of the author—a true, loving and lovable man. Any maa : 
With such a vast and varied e nce as that of Col. Piatt could bave written wonde 
fully interesting these. 


stories, but it take genius to write tales as delightful as 
20 
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SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeLanczy Pizrson. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbugs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
ins and privations of the poor, are described by a realistic pen. 


The plot is striking and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and - 


is sustained to the end. 

The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
ghotogrpphe of the ites who prey on society and follow in the wake of wealth. It is 
ene of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


IS WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


This remarkable work, of which the authorship has been sedulously concealed, even 
from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 
society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a story of 
modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it is a novel in every acceptation of 
the term ; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


—" IN OUR ROBES. By Mrs. Franx Lestiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted expon- 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might Be ex- 

ted to bestow upon such a subject. “ Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no less 
it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be Precmachic: than in 
saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AURINE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wueerer Witcox, author 
of “Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.00. 
“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In addi- 
tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi- 
tion ae Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 
wor 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E. Apams. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a rich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have had a masterly grasp of every subject he under- 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in = illustration, full of ney declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. .It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses. 
Indeed, no one can be thoroughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 


years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


| Piped AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN- 
DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samuet Smies, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” “ Duty,” “Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “Self 
Help” series. “Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on the 
threshold of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early man- 
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Tie TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By Enpaar Satrus, 
Author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” 


“Balzac,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo.. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Will live in literature with such immortal 
creations as “ Henry Esmond,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,” etc., etc.—Palladium, Oswego. 

But though any adjective would suit it 
better than “delightful,” the strongest novel 
of the past twelvemonth is Edgar Saltus’ 
“The Truth About Tristrem Varick.” Our 
admiration for the perfection of its style, 
the brilliancy of its epigrams, and the ex- 
quisite art with which the story has been 
handled is unbounded.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus goes in heavily for the 
sensational. He is a bright wit, and he has 


ORTY YEARS ON THE RAIL. 


put in practice, most profitably, his knowl- 
edge of the fact that what readers—the 
many who read for amusement—want now- 
adays is to be distinctly shocked. The point 
on which the story hangs—an incident for 
the woman, a tragedy for the man—is one 
which we are olenell | to think improbable, 
and is at any rate not discussed in mixed 
companies.— The Argonaut, San Francisco. 

And yet we hold to the belief that Mr. 
Saltus is one of the most brilliant young 
writers alive, and he is morbid because he 
is young and brilliant and finds it pays to 
be pessimistic.—Philadelphia Press. 


. » 
Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor. 


By Cuar.es B. Grorae. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
“No railroad man in the West has had more active or eventful experiences in train 


life.” —Chicggo Evening Journal. 
“A verv interesting book.”— Wisconsi 


n. 
“He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.”—Offcial Railway Guide. 


i IS THE LAW. A Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 


Tuomas Epcar WILLson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“It is the Law” is a unique novel, showing 
the complex muddle our divorce laws are 
in. It is strong meat, dished up in a fearless 
manner.—Free Press, Detroit. 

he author opens his plot with the daring 
situation for which he also produces New 
York law ‘of a girl’ of 12 married at her 
mother’s deathbed, and by her mother’s in- 
junction, to the girl’s uncle—the mother’s 


brother. The enormities of medieval ec- 
clesiasticism and royalty in marrying 
princely wards, in similar scandalous fash- 
ion as to age and consanguinity, had no 
stronger sanction, the author contends, than 
that to be found in our 19th century State 
law. The book is quite clever in other ways 
also, but even more audacious, perhans, than 
clever.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


HE LAND OF THE NIHILISTS; RUSSIA. By W.E. Curtis. 12mo. 
Gioth, $1.00. With over 100 illustrations. 


This is a guide book of Russia, fully descriptive of that remarkable country. Written 
by an American journalist who has traveled through it, and is as fascinating as a novel. 


HE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE FREE LIST, as Contained in Act of March 8, 1883; also, The Hawaiian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 


12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


OF PASSION. By Etta Wuee er, author of “Maurine” and other 
poems. (27th edition.) The most salable Book of Poems published this century. 


Small 12mo. Red Cloth, $1.00. 


No book during the last ten years has created so genuine a sensation as “Poems of 
Passion.” It required no common courage to write so boldly and so plainly of the great 
passion of love. Apart from these distinctive poems the volume is rich in exquisite 
siratns that will insure Ella Wheeler a permanent place among American poets. 
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ENRY WARD BEECHER, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit Orator, Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This volume contains carefully classified selections of Mr. Beecher’s views on Religion, 
Social and Political Affairs; His Remarkable Utterances on Evolution; Selections from 
his Prayers and from the Plymouth Hymn Book; Communion Sabbath at Plymouth 
Church; Great Speech in London; Sermon on Lincoln; Last Sermon in Plymouth 
Church; Beecherisms, Eulogies, etc., etc. With a biographical sketch by Thomas W. 
Handford. Illustrated by True Williams. 


s 


HE CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY MAN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Illus- 
trated. 


“The Confessions of a Society Man” can hardly be called a book for young girls, 
though the publisher’s be song ng declares it to be free of one immoral word. Also it ia 
difficult to determine whether it is the work of a man or ofa woman. Rumor has it that 
the author is a young lawyer, very prominent in the society of Philadelphia; at least, the 
scene is laid there at first, and later on vibrates between the Quaker City, New York, and 
the fashionable summer resorts. Whoever the autbor is, he abandons generalizations, 
ard confines himself strictly to facts. He goes into details with a calm composure which 
simply takes away one’s breath. Born to good social position, wealthy, educated partially 
in Rieipe, good looking, well dressed, and weil mannered, and utterly given over to 
frivolities, he is the familiar type of the reckless man of society.~-New York World. 


HE POLITICS OF LABOR. By Purmurs Tuompson. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.28. 


This book will mark an epoch in Ameri- standard literature of the times.—Opinion, 
canthought. It is fully up with the times. Rockland. 
* * * Tt is the prophet of the New Era. ‘This book is enlightening and inspiring; 
—The People, R. I. every thoughtful man and woman shou 
One of the most valuable works drawn read it.— Tribune, Junction City. 
eut by current discussions on social and Mr. Thompson presents the whole ques 
economical questions, and one that is sure tion of land and labor retorm as clearly aa 
totake a high place in the permanent and could be desired.—WNail, Chicago. ~ 


RINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; OR, THE FAIRY BRIDE OF 
CROTON LAKE. By Maus. Nizes H. MacNamara. 1 vol., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
. This is a genuine American fairy tale, The story is well told, and cleverly illus- 


ad, so faras we can remember, the firstand trated in strong and delicate pen and ink 
eh one that can lay claim to the title— drawings—Brooklyn Eagle. 


j Times, Troy, N. Y. A dainty little volume, describing the 
It is fanciful and fresh, and written out fate and fortunes of a fairy bride. — tiene: 
tfully — Philadelphia Press. Democrat, New Orleans. 


MES AMOURS; POEMS, PASSIONATE AND PLAYFUL. ‘By Seiwa 
Dotazo. 1 vol., small quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 


This is one of those books that it is im- good laugh over them, gives some ef them. 
possible adequately to describe. It is ex- to the public with interpolated comments.— 
- femely lively and entertaining. The book The Argus. 
18 certainly bound to become popular, if These verses are full of spirit and life, 
only for its entire uniqueness.—Baltimore.and the merry mood plays and sings 
American. between the lines like the contented stream- 
Selina Doloro, a charming actress, re- let between wind-swept hillsides,— Albang: 
teivés a number of poems, some passionate, Journal, 
some playful, and having enjoyed many a 
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Am OF THE FUTURE; THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAy, 


By Epwarp Heron-Au.en. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Is the work of a very vigorous and cuiti- men, until at last he meets a beantifa) 
vated pen, as well as of a deep thinking and princess who adores him, but whom he 


fervid brain —Brooklyn Eagle. cannot convince of his sizicerity. This is hig 


¥t is all about a sweet, morbid and fasci- punishment for a crime he committed in hig> 
nating young man named Sylvester Gray, youth. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen should 
who wanders about the world winning the persevere in fiction.—Chicago Tribune. 
love of women and earning the envy of 


IVORCED. A Novel. By Vinton Dauteren, author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” “South Sea Sketches,” “A Washington Winter” 
“ Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” etc. 2 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. a 


This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt with 
according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious. The characters are sketched 
with a powerful hand.—7Tribune. 


‘THE TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Rozerr Atexanper Guwy, MD, 
“Square 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


There is much common sense in “The Truth About Alcohol.” The author isa 
well-known New York physician, who has made a specialty of the subjec* of stimulanta, 
He demonstrates by conclusive evidence that spirits are of great value in many cases, 
and that the temperance advocates willfully pervert the truth. Increasing age brings 
with it less capacity for enduring mental strain and worry, and spirits act as a recupera 
tive influence. The same is trve in — to taking of wine or liquors by brain-workers 
with their meals. Digestion is aided and the lassitude so frequently experienced is 
removed. The little book demands a wide cireulation, as it contains information vouched 
for by the best medical authorities, both here and abroad, which is of great i 
value.—San Francisco Chroniele. 


HY WE ARE DEMOCRATS; OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND 
POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By S.S. Bioom. Containing 
& concise statement of the leading principles of the Democratic party of the United States, 


. 98 taught by the Fathers of the Republic, enunciated in the National Platforms, and 


proclaimed by representative Democrats from the foundation of the Government to the 
present day. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Grorce Bancrort. Two vols.in one. 12mo, Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.50. 

Since Ranke’s death George Bancroft is the greatest living historian. The American 
citizen who has not read his history of the United States is a poor patriot, or an unfor- 
tunately ignorant person. We fear there are too many of them as there are of those 


who have never even read the constitution of their country. It is not too late for thes 
delinquents to buy a copy of this great book and learn something that will be of interest 
and profit the remainder of their lives —The Churchman. 


IFTY YEARS A QUEEN; OR, GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Mrs. Katnerisz Hopes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Justin McOarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is deservedly the most popolat 
‘history of our times. It has passed the Rubicon and is now an interesting 
“Greater Britain under Queen Victoria,” which should be the title of “ Fifty Years 4 
Queen,” is less pretentious to the above masterpiece, but it is a succinet, concise 
accurate account of the history of the pet fifty years. Those who do not care to give 
the time to the larger history will find this book a valuable substitute —London Academy 
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PUBLICATIONS 


e 

HE STORY OF MANON LESCAUT. From the French of L’Abbe 
Provost, A new translation, hy Aerrur W, Gunpry, from the French edition of 
1753, with over 200 full-page and other illustrations, by the great French artist, Maurice 
Leloir, and others. Reproduced by photogravure, wood engraving and photo-engraving 
processes from the superb edition de luxe, published in Paris in 1885. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gold and red, in a neat box, $3.00. [N.B.—The price of the French edition, with same 

engravings, is $20.] 


EW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical Characters with 

Modern Titles.) By Rev. H. L. Hammonp (“ Laurens ”), with an introduction by 

Rev. John H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University, with 25 original 

full-page illustrations by True W. Williams. Small 4to, full gilt edges, $2.50. 12mo, 
edition, $1.50. 


OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Epira Heaty. 
Illustrated by 23 original copperplate engravings, or choice masterpieces of the 
leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of art by the famous French 
engraver, M. De Mare. Small 4to. Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamenta- 
tion, $5.00. Full morocco, $4.00. Cloth, school edition, $1.25. 


OW PRIVATE GEO. W. PECK PUT DOWN THE REBELLION ; 

OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT (40th thousand), 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, black and gold, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 


ILL NYE’S CHESTNUTS, OLD AND NEW. The Latest Gathering. 
A Fountain of Perpetual Merriment. Richly illustrated. By Williams, Opper and 
Hopkins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


3 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols. 12mo, half morocco, $9.00; 8 vols., 12mo, half 
calf, $9.00. 


To speak at this late day in praise of Irving’s “Life of Washington,” would be like 
J gold. No American ogg public or private, is com- 
plete without this work, This is a new edition, printed from new plates, at a very 


moderate price. 


L® MISERABLES. By Vicror Hugo. 1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50; the 
same on heavy paper in 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 
$9.00 ; 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9.00. Illustrated. 


“Les Miserables” is universally admitted to be the great masterpiece of Victor 
Hugo, that brightest literary light of mddern France. This book, once carefully read, will 
never be forgotten. The study of it is an education. 


ae SELF-HELP SERIES. Self-help, Duty, Character, Thrift. 4 vols. 
12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, in neat box, $4.00. 


No more helpful, encouraging books for boys have ever been written than the Self- 
help Series. By illustration and anecdote the author wins the attention of the youthful 
reader and keeps it to the end, enforcing the great lessons of life in a pleasant and enter- 


taining manner. This set of books forms a most suitable birthday gift or Christmas 
present to young people in their early formative years, 
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HE EVERY-DAY COOK BOOK. By Miss E. Nem. 12mo. Bound 


in oilcloth ; strong and durable for kitchen use. $1.00. 


This eook book is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a 

young housekeeper can have. It will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, 

t on every day of the year. Its great features may be summed up in these three 
words: economical, reliable, practical. 


ENNYSON’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


A charming book for a birthday gift, with extracts from Tennyson’s most popular 
poems for every day in the year; and a blank space for every day for the autograph of 
en 


OMPLETE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. With notes of Josrrpu Dervey, 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
These stately contributions to the practical philosophy of life have no rivals in mod- 


ern literature. As good wine mellows with age, so these essays have increased their 
influence by the lapse of centuries. 


ENECA’S MORALS: On a Happy Life,’ Benefits, Anger, Clemency, 
Translated by Sir Robert L. Estrange. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Seneca’s romantic life was passed in the most eventful years of Ancient Rome. The 


moral sentiments he gave utterance to in those old days are just as applicable to life in 
the old age of the nineteenth century, as to life when Rome was mistress of the world. 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. By 
Hersert Spencer. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The name of Herbert Spencer on the title page of a book is an assurance that every 

ge of that book will be well worth careful study. In these four chapters—I. What 

Se pehedes is of Most Worth? II. Intellectual Education. III. Moral Education. IV. 
Physical Education — Mr. Spencer has taught the world what education really means. 


THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samver Warren, B. C. L. 1 vol, 
large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Nearly half a century has passed away since this book was first published, and yet, 
with the exceptions of Dickens and Thackeray, no writer has ever given a more faithf 
portraiture of English life and manners than Samuel Warren in his marvelous story of the 

“ups and downs of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. The book is brimful of wit, and is as health- 
ful as it is merry. 


C-* LIBERTY. By Joun.Sruarr Mitt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


. Mill “ On Liberty ” has come to. be. justly regarded as one of the most priceless 
classics of the literature of Freedom. The whole philosophy of liberty is dealt with in 
vowed _ brief chapters of this treatise. Every lover of freedom should be master of this 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE. IRISH PEASANTRY. By Wu. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This portly volume of 979 pages is brimful, from first. to last, of genuine Irish humor. 
Mr. Carleton is most happy in his delineation of the characteristics of the Irish race; 
whose geniality and wit, whose patient endurance-of many wrongs have won for them 
the sympathy and admiration of the world. 
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ILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS’ COMPLETE WORKS. Library edition. 
17 vols., cloth, $20.00. 


The area over which the literary work of Mr. Simms has extended shows untiring 
patience, as the following list indicates : 
I. The Partisan: A Romance of the IX. Richard Hurdis: A Taie of Alabama, 
Revolution. X. Border Beagles: A Tale of Missis- 
II. Mellichampe: A Legend of the San- si ppi. 
t XI. Charlemont: A Tale of Kentucky. 


ee. 
III. Katharine Walton; or, The Rebel of XII. Beauchampe; or, The Kentucky 


Dorchester. Tragedy. 
IV. The Scout; or, The Black Riders of XIII. Conféssion; or, The Blind Heart. 

the Congaree. XIV. The Yemassee: A Romance of South 
V. Woodcraft ; or, The Hawks about the Carolina. 

Dovecote. XV. Southward, Ho! A Spell of Sun 
VI. The Forayers; or, The Raid of the shi 


ine, 
og — XVI. The Wigwam and Cabin. 

Vil. Eutaw : A Sequal to the Forayers. XVII. Vasconselos: A Romance of the 

VIII. Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia. New World. 


One of the most pleasant and effective ways of becoming acquainted with the roman- 
tic history of the various portions of this great country is by the study of the works of 
William Gilmore Simms. 


RELAND SINCE THE UNION. 1800-1886. By Justis H. McCarruay, 
M.P. 1 vol., large, 12mo, $1.50. 


__ This isa series of well written sketches reciting the leading events of Irish history 
from 1798 to the current time. There are few men better fitted to write such a history 
than the author. It is not intended as an exhaustive, or even complete history, buta 
series of pen pictures which will give the student a clear insight into the merits of the 
political questions now occupying such large space in the minds of the friends of Ireland. 


\JJORKS OF REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Canon of West. 


“minster. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


__ Canon Farrar has won for himself great renown, both in the old world and the new. 
He is one of those fine spirits whose name will be linked in coming years with such men 
as George Herbert, Jeremy Taylor and John Keble. The two works above named should 
have a place in the library of every Christian scholar and student. 


TE KENTUCKY COOKERY BOOK. A Book for Housewives. By 
Mrs. Perer A. WuiTe. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The recipes of this book have all been carefully tested by the author. The book is 
hot a book of experiments, but of recipes tried and proved. The work has become quite — 
Popular, and is now in its fourth edition. The special feature of this book is seen in the 
tare with which the author has given the exact proportions necessary for the working 
out of each recipe. 


Two THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS —In Poetry 


and Prose, from the master minds of all ages. Arranged for daily use by Tuomas 
Hanprorp. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


This is a book especially for the thoughtful. Its compilation has been the pleasant 
.Work of many years. The arrangement of these quotations in daily portions—a page for 
every day in the year—suggests that this book is eminently suitable for daily use by those 
Who love to nurture heart and mind with great and noble thoughts. The body needs ita 

morning spent in the perusal of the page for the will su e mind with 
material for wise musings through al! the day. . se 
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EMORIES OF THE MEN WHO SAVED THE UNION, Lincola, 

Stanton, Chase, Seward, Gen. Thomas, etc., with new portraits. By Donn Pim 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


This is one of the ablest books on the Every word of the volume is thoro ly 
war, and will create a sensation.— Times. readable, and no one who begins it wilt 
Very few men had the opportunity of it aside without going to the end.—The 
knowing the inside history of the war as American, Baltimore. 
well as Mr. Piatt.—Courier, New Haven. | 


~TUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE. A review of the Principles, Practices. and 
Problems of Society. Ry Greorce C. Lorimer, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


No one can read this book without that show the author to be a man thoroughly 
obtaining a better insight into problems abreast of the times.—Chicago Neus. . { 
underlying the social fabric.—Chicago Her- The author’s fairness of discussion and 
ald. clearness of treatment commend the work 

The lectures are marked by a breadth of to a careful reading.—Binghamton Repub 
thought, and a minuteness of observation lican. 


eee MODEL SPEAKER, for Platform, School and Home, arranged 

on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for Twelve Evening Entertain 
ments; Selections suitable for Juvenile Gatherings; Brief Responses to Encores; 
Addresses for Weddings, Presentations, Farewells and Welcomes. Compiled by Thomas 
W. Handford. (16th edition.) 12mo. Cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 


AND PROGRESS. By Sister Frances M. Cuarg, the 


Nun of Kenmare., 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


The good sister alternately deals effective blows against Mr. George’s impracticabilities 
and urges upon the rich, alike ecclesiastical as lay, the inauguration of true anti-poverty 
from the top of society. * * * The author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy 
for poverty than science.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


eo AND LABOR. A Series of Short and Simp’e Studies. By Cyrus 
Exper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


So excellent a manual of sound, eco- ina most attractive manner.—Philadelphia 
nomie philosophy ought to be widely circu- Evening Bulletin. 
lated. * * It is not a book written by Mr. Elder’s book is a compound of sound 
a capitalist nor by a workingman. But it argument, apt illustration, noble sentiment, 
gives good advice to all classes, and gives it and vigorous language.—Jnter Ocean, 


BOSTON GIRL. At Boston, Bar Harbor‘and Paris. By Rev. ARrTaus 
Swaze. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Those who read “A Boston Girl” will Those who are pining for an original 
like it, and those who do not read it will, if American novel will be gratified upon 
they only knew it, miss spending an agree- ing this volume.—Kansas City Times. 
able hour or two.—San Francisco Call. 


SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. The deserted daughter of Queem 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, illustrated, 50 cents. 


The authoress asserts in the most emphatic way, that she is Sophia-.delaide, Princess 
Royal of England and Duchess of Saxony, and that she was born in Windsor Castle, oa 
Ncvember 21, 1840, that her father was Prince Albert Edward of Germany, and that her 
mother is Queen Victoria. The portrait of the author printed in the volume bears 


ble resemblance to Queen Victoria.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF; WHAT IT DOES FOR US, 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with the 
message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in 
print before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it 


to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s “ Twenty Years in Congress” is taken up, his assertions 
upon the Tariff analyzed, criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. 

The arrangement of the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders, what is 
usually considered a most abstruse subject, easy of comprehension. It will serve as a 
Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 


TABLE OF 


CONTENTS. 


Preface. Introduction. Historical Sketch of Tariff Legislation in the United States. 


General Effect of Protection. Effect of Protection on Farmers. 
Effect of Protection on Labor in Protected Indus- 
Effect of Protection upon Unprotected Labor. Effect of 


of Protection on the Wages of Labor. 
tries. Our Pauper Labor. 
Protection on 
Conclusion. 


anufacturers. Free Raw Material. 


Home Market. Effect 


ood, and Iron. Monopolies. 


ENDORSEMENTS, 


The form as well as the substance of the 
book is most admirable, and I have seen 
nothing surpassing it for use in the great 
work of spreading the truth among the 
people—Don M. Dickinson, Postmaster-Gen’l. 

This is a timely Fang sewed it presents 
very clearly one of the issues now before 
the country, and I am confident will accom- 
plish great good.—A. E. Stevenson, First- 
Assistant Postmaster-General. 

This book shows profound thought and 
exhaustless research on the tariff issue.— 
Edward Lane, M. C. 

It is a work of great interest, and espe- 
cially valeable at this time.— Wm. M. 


Springer, M. C. 

It is an able and logical exposition of the 

justice and delusions of the protective 

“sad? The work is timely, and a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of 

reform.—R. W. Mf. C. 

I notice that this book is receiving great 
commendation. It is bottomed upon funda- 
mental truth, and I wish that its facts and 
arguments may be in the hands and minds 


of every citizen called upon this year to vote 
upon the great economic questions of sur- 
plus and tariffi— Gen. John C. Black, Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

It is a capital piece of work, which will 
do excellent service—R. R. Bowker, Honor- 
ary Secretary American Free Trade League. 

t strikes me as being the best presenta- 
tion of the tariff, with its incidental ques- 
tions, that I have seen. It is easily under- 
stood, and would be a great advantage to 
the press of our state—James H. Rice, State 
Auditor of Indiana. 

We take pleasure in giving this work our 
hearty indorsement, and recommend that 
local committees and clubs assist in extend- 
ing its circulation among the voters of 
Illinois.—State Democratic Central Committee 
of Illinois. 

I think General Lieb’s work on the Pro- 
tective Tariff admirably adapted for cam- 
paign use in the coming presidential con- 

—I. M. Weston, Chairman Democratic State 
Central Committee of Michigan and President 
Democratic Association of the Noxthwest. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 
LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS, 


CAXTON EDITION. 
200 VOLUMES. 


PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER FROM CLEAR TYPE, AND TASTEFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
WITH INK AND GOLD DESIGN. ( 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


WORKS OF ADVENTURE. 


Adventures Among The Indians. By W.H. 
Kingston. 
Beauchampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Border Beagles. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Cast Up By The Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
Charlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Confession. By W. Gilmore Simms, 
Deep Down. R. M. Ballantyne. 
Deerslayer (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Don Quixote. By Miguel Cervantes. 
Erling, The Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Eutaw. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Fire Brigade (The). By R.M. Ballantyne. 
Forayers (The). By W. Gilmore Simms, 
Giant Raft (The). By Jules Verne. 
Guy Rivers. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Hunting In The Great West. By G. O. 
Shields, 
Katharine Walton. B. W. Gilmore Simms. 
» Last of The Mohicans (The). By Fenimore 


Cooper. 
Mellichampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Mysterious Island (The). By Jules Verne. 


Partisan (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Pathfinder (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 

Perilous Adventures By Land and Sea. By 
John Frost, LL.D. 

Hound in Ceyion. By Sir Samuel 


er. 

Richard Hurdis. By W. Gilmore Simms, 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

Scout (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Secret Dispatch (The) By James Grant. 

Southward Ho! By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Spy (The). By Fenimore a: 

Robinson. By Wyss and Mon- 
. tolieu. 

Thrilling Scenes Among The Indians. By 

Newso 


. M. n. 
Tour of The World in Eighty Days. By 
Jules Verne, 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea 
By Jules Verne. 

Vasconselos. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Woodcraft. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Wigwam and Cabin (The). By W. Gilmom 

Seung (The). By W. H. Kingstom 
oung Foresters (The). By W. H. Kin 

Yemasse. By W. Gilmore Simms. 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 


File 118. By Emile Gaboriau. 

Gilded Clique (The). By Emile Gaboriam 
In Peril Of His Life. By Emile Gaboriaty 
Lerouge Case (The). By Emile Gaboriaus 
Monsieur Lecog. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriawy 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriaty 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 

Astoria. By Washington Irving. 

Crown of Wild Olive and Queen of The Ait 
By John Ruskin. 

Ethics of The Dust and A Joy Forever. By 
John Ruskin. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Sesame and Lilies and Unto This Last. By 
John Ruskin. 

Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 


ETIQUETTE, ETC. 


Complete Letter Writer. By Thomas Ws 
andford. 
Ladies’ Etiquette. 
Ladies’ Family Physician. By Pye Henry 
Chavesse. 

Needles and Brushes, Embroidery and 
Fancy Work. 
Stoddard’s Readings and Recitations. By 

R. H. and Elizabeth Stoddard, 
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SUMMER READING. . 


TOM BURTON. 


Story of the days of ’61. By N. J. W. Le Caro, author of ‘* Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Told in a pleasing way.”—American, Baltimore. 

* The book is full of stirring incidents, and the occasional! bits of natural humor adds charms to an inter- 
lively story.”"—Jeweller’s Weekly, 2 

“It will surely interest both young and old.” Times, Boston. 


A NOVEL WITH A PLOT: ‘ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Evear Sattus, author of ‘* Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,’’ ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 59 cents. 


In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto unexploited in fiction. The scene is Fifth Avenue, 
the action emotional, the plot asurprise. ‘There is,’ some one said, ‘‘as much mui in the upper classes as 
in the lower ; only, in the former is gilded.” This aphorism might serve as epigraph to Tristrem Varick. 


IT IS THE LAW. 


A Story of Marriage and Divorce. By THomas Ep@ar WILLson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 


eg book is written with much force and the subject is presented in a fearless way.’’—Democrat, 


uk. . 

“One of the most curious books that has appeared for many a day.”’— Chronicle, San Francisco. 

“The book is not suited to general reading.’ —Republican Journal, Belfast. : 

‘The book can only be appreciated by being read, and while somewhat flashy, isnot a very exaggerated 
exposé of the matrimonial law as now observed.”"—Co/umbia Law Times. 

“The book profe-ses to show and prove that in New York, a man can have as many wives as he chooses 
tosupport,”’ &c.— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


WOMAN THE STRONGER. 


Anovel. By Wm. J. Flagg. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Full of clever writing ; up to the average novel.’"— The Gibe. 
The editor of Be/ford’s says: ‘‘ It is far superior to many of the so-called novels of the day.” 


MISS VARIAN OF NEW YORK. 


By Laura Darntrey, author of ‘‘ Eros.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 59 cents. 
This is the Fi’te-nth Edition of ‘‘Miss Varian,” a fa¢t which speaks more forcibly than words for ite 
worth ‘nd interest to the novel-reading world. % 


By the Author of “ POEMS OF PASSION.” 
MAU RIN and other Poems. 


By Enna Wareter Witcox. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 12mo., cloth 
Price $1.00. 


‘**Poems of Passion” sells faster than any other »ook of poems published. ‘‘ Maurine’ is by the same 
hand and brain. The poems are as goo! ani beautiful as those in her other popular work.”’ 


STAR DUST. 
A Collection of Poems. By Fannie Isapet Saerrick. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
‘These Poems shovy great originality and animigery which 1s both forcible and delicate.”—St. Louis 
Republican 


., A gifted writer, and many of her metrically expressed thoughts will have an enduring place in American 
Liter ture.” —Mi/waukee: Wisconsin. 


RENTS IN OUR ROBES. 
By Mrs, Frank Leste. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 


A brillant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted exponents. Sparkling 
sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all thecharm of wit, raillery, sentiment, and spont neity 
wh eh a cultured woman of the world might be exected to bestow upon such a subject. ‘* Ren s in Our Robes ” 
is a book that helps no less than it entertains ; and p*rhaps no berter idea of its charm can be conveyed, than 
in say:ng that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. > 


For sale everywiere, or sent to any address, free of postage, on receipt of price by the 


publishers. 
Selford, Clarize Co,, 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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TARIFF BOOKS. 


The TARIFF on IMPORTS into the UNITED STATES, 
| and the FREE LIST, 


As contained in Act of March 8, 1888; also, The Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and 


Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 


A most useful book. In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported 
into the United States, and the names ef everything on the free list. Invaluable to editors 
and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


AN APPRAT to the AMERICAN PEOPLE asa JURY. © 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF 
Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May-19, 1888. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


Carefully Revised and Published by Authority. _ Compiled by WILLIAM G. TERRELL. a 
Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, 50 Cents. @ S 

ef Ps. Sanoring is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches are printed 
e WOrK: 4 
Hon. Mr. Mrius, of Texas. Hon. Mr. McMi111n, of Tennessee. Ey 
, of Pennsylvania. of Ohio. 
ILson, of West  BuRRoWwS, 0: c 
Hon. Mr. of Kentucky. 


Special editions of not less than 2000 copies for campai urposes made at greatly 
reduced prices. If , all the Republican speeches can be in a separate volume, 
or all the Deanocratio Gace 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF; What it does for us 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. ~ 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 

This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the cosa 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with the sf 
message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in print — @ 
before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it to defend ; 
the President’s position on.the Tariff. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Con ” is taken up, his assertions 
upon the Tariff are analyzed, criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. 

The arrangement of the subject is in a most conyenient form, and renders what 
usually considered a most abtruse subject easy of comprehension. It would serve as & 
Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. : 

For sale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers on receipt of price, free of postage. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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